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LESSONS FROM THE PAST. 


Tue decisive triumph of Conservative 
principles in the recent and ever me- 
morable election, should not, to the 
thoughtful or far-seeing leaders of 
that great party, form the subject 
merely of party congratulation. It is 
a victory too great to be considered 


in any other light than as a most-im- 
portant, it may be decisive, step in the 
future destinies of England; for it 
puts into the hands of that great party 
which had so long ruled its fortunes 
and conducted its course—the means 
either of amending its fortunes or 


precipitating its downfal. The re- 
sponsibility which it confers is greater 
even than the victory which it has 
achieved; and the noble body of en- 
lightened men of whom it is com- 
posed, will indeed be inexcusable in 
the eyes of God and man, if they do 
not improve, to the best advantage of 
their country and of humanity, the 
vast opportunities which Providence 
has new again placed into their hands. 
The moment is momentous: it is so- 
lemn. And it is under a deep sense of 
what is incumbent on all connected 
with that party, that the following ob- 
servations are submitted to the consi- 
deration of the many men its ranks 
contain, who are both aware of their 
responsibility, and feel their duties. 
When we look back ten years in 
the history of Great Britain, and re- 
flect upon the opinions which then 
prevailed in the majority of the com- 


munity, and the passions which then: 
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agitated the multitude, the change to 
the present times appears so great as 
almost to exceed belief. The empire, 
with its defences prostrated by Ca- 
tholic emancipation and the repeal of 
the test and corporation acts, shaken 
as by the heaving of an earthquake 
by the Revolution of the Barricades, 
was then convulsed by the furious ja- 
cobinical passions excited by the Re- 
form Bill. The ancient character of 
the English people appeared to have 
been destroyed; national rivalries 
were obliterated ; national glories for= 
gotten ; hereditary habits overlooked. 
The people which had been long and 
justly esteemed in Europe the most te- 
nacious of its customs, and the most 
cautious in its innovations, seemed 
suddenly seized with the frenzy of re- 
volution ; the tri-color flag, the old 
antagonist of England, was paraded 
amid shouts of triumph through our 
streets, and a new era was anticipated 
for the country and mankind from 
that vast change, which, totally sub- 
verting the old constitution, promised 
to subject property, interest, learning, 
patriotism, and virtue, beneath the 
sway of an excited, and, in great part, 
ignorant and incapable multitude. It 
was amidst the shouts of jacobinical 
triumph, and the yells of revolution- 
ary ambition, that the old constitution 
fell in England. The moment was 
awful, its recollection will never be 
effaced from our memories; and not 
a few of the strongest heads in England 
T 
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were impressed with the conviction 
that the death-warrant of the British 
empire was signed, and that her in- 
fatuated children, with suicidal hands, 
had plunged a poisoned dagger in the 
breast of their country. 

What rendered that period peculi- 
arly mournful, and must now, to the 
eye of historical retrospect, afford the 
chief subject of astonishment, is, that 
the great interests in the state, who 
were usually relied upon as the par- 
ties most interested in upholding the 
constitution, were then the foremost 
in forwarding the work of innovation. 
The counties and the landed interests, 
who had, in every period of English 
history, been foremost in support of 
the altar and the throne, were then 
the first in raising the cry of in- 
novation ; the leaders of the Ultra- 
Tory party had joined with the Whigs 
and Radicals in the vote on the Civil 
List in November 1830, which expel- 
led the Duke of Wellington's ministry 
from the government ; and the coun- 
ties of England, by a majority of 
nearly ten to one, had returned mem- 
bers at the election in April 1831, in 
favour of the revolutionary party. 
The Church, the ancient warder of 
the state, was silent; and, with the 
exception of a petition from Bristol, 
and the public meeting at Edinburgh 
where Professor Wilson pronounced 
his noble address, hardly one effort was 
made in the country to support the 
Conservative ministry in defending 
the old institutions of the empire. 
The English constitution, the boast of 
the patriot and the pride of the histo- 
rian during so many ages, sunk to 
the dust without one arm being held 
out for its support, except in a small 
but determined Conservative phalanx 
in the House of Commons, and a 
noble patriotic majority in the House 
of Lords. The public press, with a 
few honourable exceptions, was almost 
unanimous in favour of a great politi- 
cal change ; and even the ancient and 
deeply-furrowed lines of party dis- 
tinction seemed to have been oblite- 
rated or forgotten in the chaos of una- 
nimity that prevailed in favour of the 
Reform Bill. 

At the present time, how great— 
how astonishing is the change! A- 
gain the national spirit seems to have 
revived, and the old and natural dis- 
tinetion between the Movement and 


Conservative party have come to 

the different classes of society, and 
separate the different interests in the 
state. The chaos of unanimity in fa- 
vour of the Reform Bill has not only 
ceased, but it has been succeeded by a 
chaos of opposition to it. The most 
violent supporters of that great change 
no longer pretend that it has proved a 
public advantage, or that it has not 
bitterly disappointed the expectations 
of its promoters. The old cry of 
‘‘ The bill, the whole. bill, and nothing 
but the bill,” has been succeeded by 
an universal feeling of discontent 
and dissatisfaction. The promised 
harmony between the legislature 
and the masses of ‘the community, 
so far from being realized, has pro- 
duced more bitter feelings of discord 
between them than ever existed pre- 
viously in English history; and the 
only supporters of Mazima Charta 
are now to be found among the Con- 
servative party, who are of opinion, 
that, with all its defects—and, God 
knows! they are not a few—the main- 
tenance of it is preferable to an annual 
revolution, or a continual straining 
after something new. 

The old and long-established lines 
of party distinction—the great land- 
marks which distinguish the Move- 
ment from the Conservative interests 
in the State, have again re-appeared. 
The chaos of unanimity is at an end. 
Not only has the Reform Bill itself 
fallen into the most determined dis- 
eredit and obloquy with its original 
supporters; but the cause of innova- 
tion itself, the fever of change, the 
passion for organic revolution has to 
a most surprising degree abated 
among all the more intelligent and 
sober ranks of the community. De- 
mocrats atid Chartists indeed there 
are, and probably will be in every free 
state to the end of time; but the gene- 
ral thirst after political alteration 
has become extinet. Men now see— 
for they have learned by dear bought 
experience, that alteration is not al- 
ways improvement—that there is such 
a thing as changing for the worse ; 
and that, in particular, the anxiety, 
distrust, and consequent misery, which 
follow organic or revolutionary 
changes, are such, meh a the rien 
tages promised. by their suppo 
are dearly purchased in ther adop- 
tion. The chaes of unanimity in 
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vour of fundamental change, accord- 
ingly, has given place to a strong de- 
sire on the part of the majority, not 
only of all the educated classes, but 
even of the whole constituencies in 
the empire, to uphold, instead -o 
changing the great institutions of t 
empire as they now exist, both in 
Chureh and State; and the passion 
for innovation has given place to a 
general desire, instead of any farther 
organic change, to adopt such changes 
in our social organization, as may 
leave the balance of political powers 
as it now stands, and which, while 
still upholding all the great institu- 
tions of the empire untouched, may 
adapt the details of its government 
and social institutions to he altered 
state of society in recent times. 

What was the cause of this extra- 
ordinery- aberration of the public 
mind, and departure from all English 
principle, at the period of the Reform 
Bill? What has been the cause of the 
recent and gratifying return of the 
empire, to its ancient Conservative 
principles? The answer to these ques- 
tions, will at once point out the poli- 
tical errors to which our past misfor- 
tunes have been owing, and shadow 
out the path, in future, by which simi- 
lar calamities may be avoided. 

The extraordinary, though tempor- 
ary, fall of the Conservative party in 
Great Britain, ten years ago, was ob- 
viously owing to two causes: neglect 
of their own principles, and of the in- 
terests of the persons committed to 
their charge. 


It is unfortunately unnecessary to - 


say in what the main neglect of their 
principles by the Conservative party 
in 1829 and 1830 consisted. Eng- 
land was essentially a Protestant 
country; its liberties and constitu- 
tion had sprung from the date of the 
Reformation, and formed the basis 
both of the constitution of 1688, and 
the whole frame of society in Great 
Britain. It may be, that such a con- 
stitution and state of things is not so 
perfect as wise and philanthropic men 
may desire, or as a future state of so- 
ciety under q more perfect social sys- 
tem might render praeticable. Suf- 
fice it to say, it was the constitution 
of England, and it was that under 
which this empire had attained an un- 
exampled degree of happiness, pros- 
perity, and glory. And experience, 





in every age, has strated that 
no vital change in the religious insti- 
tutions of an empire can be madé 
without endangering the foundations 
of society, and probably shortening 
its national existence. 

The Catholic Emancipation Bill, 
and the repeal of the Test and Cor- 
poration Acts, had been long and 
loudly called for by a considerable 
and most clamorous party in the state; 
and sueh had been the use made by 
the Whigs of the lever thus put in- 
to their hands, that they had not 
only divided the Conservative party, 
but rendered it welluigh impractica- 
ble to earry on the government. This 
impracticability did not arise from the 
absolute strength of the Emancipa- 
tion party, even with the addition of 
those who supported it among the 
Conservative ranks; for whenever 
the people were made aware that the 
Protestant institutions of the empire 
were seriously menaced, they had 
never failed to give decisive evidence, 
by their returns to parliament, that 
the great majority of the nation was 
determined to uphold them. 

This great change may, therefore, be 
regarded as the immediate and most 
powerful cause which produced the 
Reform Bill. It was not by the great 
addition which it at onee made to the 
Liberal members of Parliament by the 
junction of the Roman Catholies, that 
the mischief was done, so much as by. 
the shake which was given to the Con- 
servative party, and the opinion which 
was generally diffused through the 
nation, that the House of Commons 
no longer represented either its prin- 
ciples or its tenets. The warmest, 
the most sincere, and the most upright 
supporters of the constitution felt bit- 
terly, and loudly complained, that a 
measure fraught with the most impor- 
tant consequences, and the dearest 
interests of the people, both in this 
world and the next, was forced upon 
the nation against the known opinion 
of a majority of its electors by a 
strange combination of parties, and an 
unparalleled exertion of the power of 
Government. Hence arose, in a most 
important and influential part of the 
nation, and where it had never before 
been heard—in the rural, the thinking 
and religious classes of the state—the 
ery for Parliamentary reform. They 
felt that the legislature, in a vital 
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question, had departed from their 
principles, and they thought to rein- 
state themselves, by an organic change 
in the constitution of Parliament, in 
the influence of which they seemed to 
have been unjustly deprived. The 
Whigs, Radicals, and Revolutionists, 
at the same period loudly responded 
to the cry, from a desire to augment 
their own influence in Parliament, to 
oust the Tories from power, and to 
insert the point of the revolutionary 
wedge which was to tear the fabric of 
society in pieces. Thus, by a strange 
and anomalous combination of cir- 
cumstances, but the natural effect of 
the steadfast prosecution of its prin- 
ciples by one party, and of the signal 
dereliction of its principles by the 
other, the same ery for organic change 
was raised by the most opposite classes 
in the state; and while the Whigs 
and Radicals loudly supported it in 
order to effect democratic ascendancy, 
and increase the popular influence in 
the legislature, the Ultra-Tories and 
conscientious Churchmen as loudly 
responded to it, from a sense of the 
necessity of staying the progress of 
religious change, and re-establishing 
in the legislature the principles of the 
Protestant constitution of the empire. 
The cause which has now been 
stated was the main source of the ery 
for reform which pervaded the rural 
and serious thinking part of the com- 
_munity in 1830, and of the extraordi- 
mary number of members who were 
returned to Parliament in opposition 
~ to the Duke of Wellington's govern- 
ment, at the election in August 1830. 
But powerful as this cause was, it may 
be doubted whether it would of itself 
have sufficed to have overturned the 
Conservative government and old 
constitution of the empire, if it had 
not been at the same time attended by 
a similar desire for reform in the House 
of Commons, which arose in the com- 
mercial and manufacturing boroughs, 
from the ruinous effect of the free- 
trade principles in commerce and in 
shipping, which the Whigs and the 
political economists had succeeded in 
forcing upon the Government. Now 
that the facts of these vital points 
have been fully brought before the 
public by the searching accuracy of 
statistical enquiries, and that Mr Por- 
ter's Parliamentary tables have de- 
monstrated the blasting influence of 
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free-trade principles uponevery branch — 
of industry to which they were ap- 
plied, it is not surprising that so 
profound and deep-seated a feeling of 
indignation should have pervaded a 

e and influential portion of the 
Mercantile community. The losses 
they had sustained, the sufferings they 
had undergone from the influence of 
these erroneous principles, by which 
so large a portion of the legislature 
on both sides of the House had been 
involved, were indescribable. The 
change of currency in 1819, followed 
by the suppression of small notes in 
England by the bill of 1826, had not 
only spread bankruptcy to an unparal- 
leled extent through all the manufac- 
turing towns, but lowered by at least 
a third, sometimes a half, the money 
value of property of every kind in the 
kingdom. Hundreds of master mer- 
chants and manufacturers in every 
city:in the empire had been rendered 
bankrupt; thousands of industrious 
artisans whom they employed, reduced 
to poverty or the workhouse, in con- 
sequence Of these prodigious mone- 
tary changes. Every man whose pro- 
perty was burdened with debt, whe- 
ther in land or moveables, soon found 
that debt assume a menacing, some- 
times a crushing magnitude; every 
person who lived by buying and sell- 
ing—that is, the whole trading and 
mercantile community—found their 
commodities constantly getting cheaper 
on their hands, and instead of making 
money by buying goods and after- 
wards disposing of them, they, in too 
many instances, found themselves 
losers by the transaction. Above 
twenty years ago, Cobbett said, that 
the moment he saw the currency bill 


of 1819 pass, he made preparations 


for leaving America and returning to 
Great Britain, because he foresaw that 
Parliamentary reform could not be 
much longer delayed; and the event 
proved that that sagacious democrat 
had not over-estimated the ultimate 
effects of the measure. 

The reciprocity and free-trade sys- 
tem introduced by Mr Huskisson in 
1823, and which for the next ten years 
was 80 perseveringly carried out by 
every subsequent administration, in« 
troduced at the same time unparalleled 
distress in the shipping interest of 
Great Britain, and, beyond all ques- 
tion, had the effect of reducing one- 
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half thé value of all <he property held 
in that form by the British evahinats, 
The merchants who were affected by 
this pressure, at once became sensible 
of its existence, and made loud and 
repeated complaints to Parliament of 
the utter ruin to which they had been 
exposed from the effects of the reci- 
procity system. They were always, 
however, met by the statement, on the 
part of the President of the Board of 
Trade, that the shipping of the em- 
pire, upon the whole, was increasing 
rather than diminishing; that the 
wisdom ofthe policy of Governmentwas 
decisively demonstrated by the results, 
and that their distresses were owing 
to over-trading, or some other causes, 
for which Government were not re- 
sponsible. It may safely be affirmed, 
that for ten long years, during which 
the shipowners were suffering the 
most acute distress, this plausible de- 
lusion prevented their complaints from 
meeting with attention, and led to their 
petitions being continually dismissed 
without any redress from the legisla- 
ture. But no efforts of Government, 
however powerful, no delusion of the 
legislature, however long continued, 
can in a free country permanently 
shut out the light of truth. The very 
efforts which the theorists make to 
demonstrate the truth of their prin- 
ciples, lead to the detection of their 
fallacy. In an evil hour for the 
liberal administration, Mr Porter 
commenced the classification of .the 
exports and shipping of Great Bri- 
tain with all the different countries of 
the world; and these distinguishing 
and classified returns are now com- 
plete since the year 1820. The publi- 
cation of these returns has settled the 
question as to the ruinous effects of 
the reciprocity system upon our ship- 
ping interests. They have demon- 
strated, beyond the possibility of mis- 
conception, that the Baltic powers 
with whom we have concluded these 
reciprocity treaties, have, ever since 
their date, continually and rapidly in- 
creased upon the British shipowners, 
insomuch that their tonnage with us 
is now four or five times greater than 
it was when the reciprocity system 
began, while ours with them has 
declined in general to a fourth part 
of what our shipping with them was 


when the system commenced. In 


short, it has now been completely 
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proved that the complaints of the ship- 
owners were, in every particular, 
well-founded, and that the British 
flag has been rapidly and almost en- 
tirely ousted from the trade of all the 
northern powers of Europe; while the 
steady growth of our shipping, upon 
the whole, has been shown to be solely 
owing to the extraordinary and rapid 
growth of our colonial trade, which 
we share with no other powers, and 
the benefits of which the reciprocity 
mania has not hitherto compelled us 
to share with distant or hostile states. 
If any of our readers have the slightest 
doubt on this subject, they have only 
to turn to the article in this miscel- 
lany “ The Whig Dissolution” for July 
last, where they will find the returns 
quoted, which establish these import- 
ant propositions. 

The same classified Parliamentary 
returns of Mr Porter have, in like 
manner, completely demonstrated the 
fallacy of the free-trade mania in mer- 
ehandise, and proved the truth of the 
common complaint, that the free-trade 
system had essentially injured many 
of the most important branches of in- 
dustry in the country. Every body 
knows that this free-trade system was 
established by Mr Huskisson in 1823, 
1824, and 1825; and that, in pursuance 
of it, a very great reduction was made 
on the duties on French silks, French 
wines, French clocks, kid gloves, and 
a great variety of other articles of Euro- 
pean manufacture. The dealersinthese 
articles inthis country immediately suf. 


’ fered, andsuffered severely, by the com- 


petition to which they were exposed, 
and the great reduction in the price of 
their produce which in consequence 
ensued ; and they petitioned Parliament 
again and again in the most urgent 
terms, to investigate their complaints, 
and grant them protection against the 
ruinous decline of prices which the 
competition of foreigners, employing 
workmen at one-third of the British 
wages, had produced. They were con- 
stantly met by the statement, that their 
grievances were entirely imaginary, 
or were imputable only to themselves ; 
that our exports, on the whole, were 
rapidly increasing, and that commerce 
never was in a more flourishing condi- 
tion. It may be imagined what bit- 
ter feelings this reception of their com- 
plaints produced among persons who, 
during. the hey-day of the reciprocity 





and free-trade mania, and in conse- 
uence of its effects, felt 
ves slipping down from an af- 
fluent station, into the Gazette, the 
hospital, or the workhouse; and un- 
doubtedly great part of the chaos of 
unanimity in favour of Reform which 
characterised the country in 183! and 
1832, after about ten years’ experience 
of the free-trade system, is to be as- 
eribed to the ruinous effects which 
that system produced upon a large 
of the industry of the country, 
and the cold-blooded indifference with 
which the statement of that suffering 
was received by the speculative poli- 
ticians who had introduced it. 

The unbounded confidence, how- 
ever, which its authors have placed in 
the free-trade principles, have now 
completely unmasked it, It was an 
evil day for the free-trade advocates, 
when Mr Porter began the classifica- 
tion of the trading to the different 
countries, and showed where it was 
that it was increasing, and where it 
was that it was stationary or declin- 
ing. It is now proved by the admis- 


sion of the great free-trade advocate, 
Mr Porter himself, that our trade with 
the countries of. Europe, with the 


greater part of whom we had con- 
eluded reciprocity treaties, is station- 
ary or declining, and that “ our exports 
to these quarters of the globe are ac- 
tually less at this moment, on an ave- 
rage of the last three years, than they 
were in the three years which suc- 
ceeded the termination of the war."’* 

The same returns prove that it is 
the extraordinary increase of our ex- 
ports to our own colonies, particularly 
Canada, Australia, and the East In- 
dies, and other distant countries of the 
globe, with whom we had concluded 
no free-trade treaties, which has com- 
pensated, and more than compensat- 
ed, the decrease in our intercourse 
with old states whom we had striven 
to uphold by the introduction of 
these new free-trade principles. It 
now appears, accordingly, perfectly 
clear how it was that so many branches 
of industry in the country were, under 
the school of the economists, encoun- 
tering such acute suffering, while the 
exports of the nation, upon the whole, 
Were progressively and rapidly in- 


creasing ; for those branches were 
creasing which were carrying on with 
our own colonies, which"had not been 
touched by the free-trade system— 
while the decline was going on in 
those branches of trade which the free- 
trade system had paralysed or ruined. 
But it may be conceived how grating 
it was for those persons whose fortunes 
were melting away in their hands 
under the operations of the political 
economists—and who saw every con- 
cession made by this country to foreign 
states, immediately followed by addi- 
tional and more rigorous restrictions 
upon the introduction of articles of 
British manufacture into their har. 
bour—to be constantly told that their 
grievances had no existence, or were 
no ways imputable to the new system 
which had been adopted, merely be- 
cause the growth of the branches 
which were flourishing, and not touch- 
ed by the free-trade system, had over- 
shadowed the decrepitude of those 
which weredeclining. And undoubted- 
ly vo inconsiderable part of the chaos 
of unanimity in favour of Reform, was 
owing to the inhuman indifference 
with which the political economists 
and their numerous school in the 
legislature, treated the suffering which 
they had been so instrumental in 
creating. 

Here, then, are the causes which 
created the general concurrence of the 
nation in the ery for Parliamentary 
Reform ten years ago, and combined 
together for a time in the ranks of the 
Reformers, persons of such conflict- 
ing interests and discordant princi- 
ples. The rural population and the 
landed proprietors, the natural strong- 
holds of Conservative principles, and 
the citadel, in every preceding age, of . 
the constitution, demanded it because 
their feelings had been profoundly 
ulcerated by the concessions to the 
Romish Church, and:still more by the 
manner iu which those concessions had 
been forced upon a reluctant nation. 
The commercial classes demanded it, 
because their interests for a long course 
of years had been injured by the great 
monetary changes which had been ear- 
ried into effect, and the painful wasting 
away of their fortunes, and the long- 
continued and distressing fall in the 
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*Porter’s Progress of the Nation, ii. p. 101. 
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money prices of commodities. The higher ranks in the empire, that the 


shipping interests loudly responded to 
the cry, because their profits had fallen 
one-half under the operations of the 
reciprocity system. The manufacturers 
demanded it,. for they had in many 
instances been ground to the dust by 
the free-trade system, and they had 
met with nothing but derision and con- 
tempt from the political economists of 
the age. Thus nearly all classes con- 
curred ia demanding a change of go- 
vernment, and an organic alteration in 
the constitution, because Government 
had, in a vital particular, abandoned 
its principles, and the constitution 
had ceased to protect its subjects ; be- 
cause Ministers were content to bear 
the responsibility of office without en- 
joying the reality of power; because 
his Majesty’s Opposition had become 
more powerful than his Majesty’s Mi- 
nistry ; because Government had both 
abandoned its principles and forgot its 
duties ; because faith was sacrificed to 
supposed expedience, and vested inter- 
ests to visionary change ; because the 
empire had the burdens of government 
without its protection—the name of a 
religion without its bonds—the recol- 
lection of a constitution without its 
reality. 

And what is very remarkable in 
these changes, and perhaps unparal- 
leled in similar convulsions in the 
history of the world, every one of the 
ruinous innovations which thus loosen- 
ed the fabric of the empire, alienated 
the affections of the people, and pros- 
trated whole classes in the state, 
had been urged on by the Whig 
party; and yet these very changes 
elevated the Whigs to power, and 
gave them a tenure for ten years of 
office. The emancipation of the Ro- 
man Catholics, the Currency Bill of 
1819, the suppression of small notes in 
England in 1826, the reciprocity sys- 
tem, the free-trade system, the pre- 
ference of foreign to colonial industry 
were the favourite measures of the 
Whigs, and had been urged incessantly 
by them both in and out of Parliament, 
all for ten, many for twenty or thirty 
years before they were adopted. It 
was by slow degrees, partly by per- 
suasion, partly by delusion, partly by 
the mania for Liberal opinions, whieh, 
during the first fifteen years of the 
peace, spread to such an unheard of 
extent among the young men of the 


higs succeeded after so many efforts 
in winning over a large propor- 
tion of the Tories to their side, and 
embuing the practical administration 
of government with so fatal an infusion 
of their pernicious dogmas. Beyond 
all question it was the adoption of 
these dogmas which overturned the — 
Tory government and the old consti- 
tution of the empire. It was the mi- 
sery they produced among some class- 
es, the disgust among others, which 
produced the revolution of 1832; and 
yet the effect of this convulsion was, 
to elevate the Whigs, the authors of 
these very pernicious measures to 
power! Herein, then, was the marvel 
of these times. It was the Whig mea- 
sures that produced the disgust, that 
overturned the Tories and changed the 
constitution, and yet that very dissa- 
tisfaction was the cause which elevated 
the Whigs to power. 

This result, strange and anomalous 
as it may appear, was, however, no- 
thing more than what a careful exa- 
mination of human affairs will show 
us might have naturally been expected 
from a Government which abandoned 
its own principles to adopt those of its 
antagonists. Lessons of political 
wisdom of the highest practical im- 
portance at this time, when the Con- 
servatives are returning to power, 
may be gathered from the causes 
which ten years ago precipitated them 
from it. Government invariably bears 
the responsibility of the measures 
which are introduced under its aus- 
pices, no matter from what quarter 
they have been originally recommend- 
ed, or by what external influence 
they may have been forced upon the 
administration. The great monetary 
change of 1819 is still denominated 
Peel’s Bill, although it only embodied 
the principles which, from the date of 
the famous Bullion Reportin 1810, 
downwards, had been incessantly 
pressed upon Government by Mr 
Horner andthe Whigs. Mr Huskis- 
son is still.considered as the father of 
the free-trade and reciprocity systems, 
though the Whigs had for a quarter of 
a century been incessantly labouring 
to carry these principles into practice ; 
and the Duke of Wellington's name 
is permanently associated with the 
Roman Catholie Emancipation; « al- 
though when he ultimately and re- 
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luctantly conceded it, he only yielded to 
the pressure of a lever which for thirty 

ears the Liberals had been inserting 
ato the constitution. Herein, then, 
lies the immense, the incalculable 
danger of a goverament abandoning 
its own principles, and yielding even 
for a season to the suggestions or the 
measures of its antagonists, that the 
rninous effects of all those measures 
are uniformly and exclusively ascribed 
to itself, while-the opposition reap the 
full benefit of the misery and discon- 
tent which are produced by the very 
measures which they themselves have 
been most strenuous in advocating. 
Beyond all doubt it was the adop- 
tion by the Tories of Whig principles, 
prior to 1830, which precipitated 
themselves from power, and yet the 
very adoption of these principles that 
installed the Whigs in office. On all 
such occasions such a conceding go- 
vernment will experience the full cost 
of the caustic saying of Tacitus, 
*¢ Prospera omnes sibi vindicant ; ad- 
versa uni solo imputantur.” 

The causes of the fall of the Tories 
have now, from the lapse of time, be- 
come sufficiently obvious ; those which 
have led to the overthrow of the 
Whigs are still more apparent, be- 
cause they lie nearer the surface, and 
are more in conformity with the usual 
course of cause and effect in the 
world. But if the Conservatives 
have many lessons of wisdom to 
learn from the causes which led to 
their own overthrow ten years ago, 
they have not less instruction to 
gather from those which have pro- 
duced the downfal of their opponents 
at the present time. 

The great object for which govern- 
ment is desired and instituted among 
men, is protection to life and property, 
and neither can be conferred upon the 
people without stability in the ruling 
power. - This stability again is entirely 
dependent upon repose. Fixity of 
principle, therefore, and uniformity of 
administration, are the essential requi- 
sites of good government. For their 
want no energy how great, no talent 
how brilliant soever, can afford any 
compensation. Energy without such 
a regulation will be directed only to 
tear society in pieces, talent to pervert 
government into extravagant or per- 
nicijous innovations. Movement as a 
principle of government is not only in- 
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consistent with a good 

of public affairs, but it must sj y 
prove fatal to governmentitself. To 
attempt to construct a good govern- 
ment upon the movement principle, is 
just as impossible as to attempt to build 
a secure house which is to roll upon 
wheels, 

Nothing, indeed, is more certain than 
that society cannot stand still; that 
the world changes, and we all change 
with it; that time is the greatest of 
all innovators, and that he who obsti- 
nately adheres to old institutions, will 
soon find himself as much out of date 
as he whoinsists upon wearing the dress 
of his grandfather. But notwithstand- 
ing all this, the essence of good gon 
vernment, is stability of institution and 
fixity of principle. The elements of 
change, the principles which lead to 
progress are sufficiently powerful in 
society at all times to ensure the ne- 
cessary and proper modification of go- 
vernment, without Government itself 
taking the lead in their introduction. 
A skilful pilot is required, not so much 
to augment the force of the wind or 
the steam which impels his vessel as 
to restrain its violence and regulate 
its direction. If a charioteer inces- 
santly flogs on his horses without ever 
using the rein, it is not difficult to 
predict in what his course will termi- 
nate. A silent process of change is 
going on in every human being every 
hour of his life, and the effects of 
that change it is altogether impos- 
sible in the end to withstand ; but it 
is no part of the duty either of a wise 
man or a sage physician, to accelerate 
the rate of that progress, or induce at 
thirty the constitution of sixty. 

This stability and fixity of principle 
and institution in government, is so 


_far from being inconsistent with the 


cautious adoption of salutary improve- 
ment, that it is the very foundation of 
it. Its principle does not lead it to 
oppose every change, but those only 
which are unsanctioned by experience, 
and uncalled for by necessity. When 
this is the case, its principles, so far 
from leading it to reject innovations, 
necessarily counsels it to adopt them: 
for then they have ceased to be inno- 
vations; they are no longer any thing 
new; they come recommended by the 
sanction of time, and the weight of 
experience. . Alterations thus recom- 
mended, are not only no ways incon- 
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sistent with a strictly Conservative 
government, but are evidently and 
essentially inherent in its spirit. It is 
experience which distinguishes all such 
suggestions of time from the erude 
creations of visionary speculation. 
And herein lies the meaning of the 
wisdom of our ancestors, which it is 
ever so much the object of the Move- 
ment party to deride, but which will 
always in the end re-assert its empire 
over the common sense of mankind. 
It is not that our ancestors were wiser 
than we are, or statesmen mofe dis- 
interested in a former age than the 
present; but that experience is the 
only safe guide in political art; and 
that what comes recommended by its 
results, though worked out by the 
hands of ordinary men, is far superior 
in wisdom, and infinitely safer in ex- 
ecution, than what the greatest genius, 
unaided by ts light, could conceive, 
or the profoundest wisdom, undirect- 
ed by zs landmarks, execute. 

If these principles be taken into 
consideration, it will at once appear 
how it has happened that the Whig- 
Radicals have so soon fallen into ge- 
neral obloquy with the nation, not- 
withstanding the burst of unanimity 
in favour of Reform with which they 
were ushered into power. They ac- 
cepted office on the movement princi- 
ple. They convulsed the nation, both 
by incessant delusions propagated 
through the press, for thirty years 
before they got into power, and by 
the prodigal gift of unlooked-for poli- 
tical influence to the democratic con- 
stituencies of towns, the moment they 
were installed in office. 

Scotland and Ireland were com- 
pletely revolutionized by the Reform 
Bill; and but for the weight arising 
from their junction with the sober 
thought and more reasonable habits of 
England, both these countries, would 
undoubtedly have been hurried down 
the revolutionary gulf. England it- 
self was shaken to its centre by the 
Ministerial gift of unlooked-for power 
to the people, on a greater scale than 
ever had been conferred by any pre- 
vious government on any former 
nation. Having thus roused the re- 
volutionary passions tothe very highest 
pitch, in order to ensure their accession 
to office, and effect an organic change 
of unprecedented and portentous mag- 
nitude in the constitution, in order to 
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ensure its continuance, they of neces- 
sity were stamped, from the first da: 
the Reform Buil was introduced, wi 
the revolutionary character. «The 
expectations formed of them by their 
democratic supporters were such, that 
any government which fulfilled one- 
half of them, would have completely 
revolutionized the country. 

From the outset of their career, or 
rather since the great change in the 
constitution by the Reform Bill was 
completed, the Whigs were placed in 
a false position, from which no human 
wisdom could by possibility extricate 
them; and thestrange and unheard of 
coalition of parties by which they were 
wafted into power, become subject to 
dissolution. The ultra-Tories, who, 
in their anguish at Roman Catholic 
Emancipation being forced upon them, 
had joined in the outery against the 
Duke of Wellington, and through their 
parliamentary leaders had actually 
voted his expulsion from office in 1830, 
were soon the first to find, that, to 
gratify a natural though momentary 
feeling of pique, they had given an all 
but fatal blow to the maintenance of 
their own principles, and installed a 
party in power who were wholly un- 
scrupulous of the means they employ- 
ed for its maintenance or increase; and 
who, so far from being actuated by 
any regard for the religious institu- 
tions of the empire, were in close alli- 
ance with*their bitterest and most 
inveterate enemies. They soon found 
that, so far from Protestant principles 
being re-asserted in the legislature by 
the extension of the suffrage under the 
Reform Biil, the very reverse was the 
case; a grim and hideous array of 
Papists, Dissenters, Infidels, Radicals, 
and Revolutionists, rose up before 
them; and the Lichfield House con- 
tract, with the majority which it gave 
in Parliament to the Movement party, 
and the Melbourne Ministry, whom it 
installed in power, seemed to banish 
all hope of effecting any return to the 
Protestant constitution of the empire. 
The insidious attempts which were 
made to undermine our religious insti- 
tutions by introducing generally a 


- system of education, which, professing 


to detach instruction altogether from 
sectarian influence, in effect pro 

to hand over the sharpened intellects 
of educated man to the unrestrained 
dominion of his worst and most selfish 
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ions—at once revealed the mag- 
nitude of the danger with which not 
merely the Protestant institutions of 
the empire, but Christianity itself in 
these realms, was threatened. The 
base subservience to O'Connell, which 
has characterized the Liberal adminis- 
tration ever since the time of the Lich- 
field House compact; the infamous 
dependence upon furious priests and 
hireling agitators in the sister island ; 
and the open attempt to subject the 
whole property and education of that 
country to the dominion of a savage 
multitude, guided by a disciplined body 
of zealous and bloodthirsty priests, 
showed at the same time what reliance 
was to be placed upon the maintenance 
of the Protestant institutions, or the 
Reformed faith, in these islands, if 
this coalition of Whigs, Radicals, 
Papists, Dissenters, and Infidels, con- 
tinued much longer in power ; and at 
length completely opened the eyes of 
the real friends of the Monarchy and 
the Church of England in Great Bri- 
tain, to the fatal results of that mista- 
ken policy on their part, which, from 
indignation at a temporary aberration 
from principle on the part of their 


friends, had permanently opened the’ 


gates to their enemies. 

The agitation which, at the same 
time, under Ministerial auspices, was 
got up against the agricultural inter- 
ests of the empire, and the loud cla-~ 
mour which was every Where raised 
by the Whig Radicals against the 
Corn Laws, gradually opened the 
eyes of the landed proprietors and the 
rural population .to the certain sacri- 
fice which awaited them, from the 
anxiety of the Liberal administration, 
at all hazards, to propitiate the affec- 
tions, and gain the support of the de- 
mocratic multitude in towns, by hold- 
ing out to them the delusive prospect 
of cheap bread and cheap provi- 
sions. Although Lord Melbourne 
declared in his place, as Prime Min- 
ister, that the abolition of the Corn 
Laws would set man against man, 
elass against class, and would be the 
most insane project which had ever 
entered into the heart of man to con- 
ceive; yet it was not the less appa- 
rent, that Ministers would infallibly 
adopt this alternative, rather than quit 
their places, and that the expedient of 
the big and the little loaf was the last 
trump card which they would play out 
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before surrendering the deal. This 
conviction, coupled with the intense 
disgust excited in the rural population 
of the empire by the Whig- Radical 
alliance with O’Connell, and the 
marked slight every where shown to 
the religious institutions of the coun- 
try, and the efforts unceasingly made 
to undermine them, affords the true 
explanation of the strong and general 
reaction against Liberal principles, 
which has now- proclaimed itself in 
the counties both of Great Britain and 
Ireland, in language too strong and 
decisive to be misunderstood. 
Whilethe religious and rural classes 
of the empire thus shrunk from all 
contact with the proclaimed enemies 
of its national faith and agricultural 
interests ; the manufacturing and com- 
mercial interests were not less shaken 
in their confidence in the movement 


‘Ministry, by the utter incapacity 


which they evinced in the management 
of the financial affairs of the nation, 
and the perilous predicament into 
which they had brought both our na- 
tional honour and colonial interests, 
by their incessant truckling to the de- 
mocratic multitude in the towns in the 
British islands, who, blind to all ulti- 
mate consequences, clamoured only for 
an immediate reduction of taxation. 
While their pampering Papineau and 
the Canadian traitors, at length 
brought on that noted rebellion in our 
noble transatlantic colonies, which all 
men of sense had seen could not; un- 
der such a system of policy, be long 


"averted; their sneaking and unmanly 


policy in China brought our connec- 
tions with the Celestial Empire to such 
a condition, that the arrogance of the 
Chinese became insupportable, and 
we were driven to a war without their 
having made the smallest preparation 
for it, and which their usual vacillat- 
ing policy has caused to be hitherto 
attended with little honour, immense 
expense, and fearful loss of life. At 
length, when driven to their last shifts 
by the decline of their parliamentary 
majority, and the aroused and general 
indignation of the country, they open- 
ly threw off the mask, and brought 
forward their famous Sugar Duties 
and Timber Scheme in their last Bad- 
get, which, in the hope of deluding 
the urban populace by the ery of 
cheap bread, eheap sugar, and cheap 
timber, in effect proposed to ruin oar 
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West Indian colonies, North American 
possessions, and British agriculture, 

Nor were the colonial and landed 
interests the only ones which the reck+ 
less policy of the Whig- Radical ad- 
ministration exposed to danger, nor 
their attachments the only ones which 
were now rapidly turning into hatred. 
Still more profound, because based on 
a sense of ingratitude, and an ulcer- 
ated feeling of disappointment, was 
the indignation with which the Mel- 
bourne administration came erelong 
to be regarded by the extreme section 
of its Radical supporters. They, as 
every person of respectability and in- 
telligence in the country soon saw, 
looked to the Reform Bill only as the 
stepping-stone to revolution, and 
confidently expected that the parad- 
ing of tri-color flags through the 
streets, and the shoutings and yells 
of the revolutionary mob around the 
hustings, would soon be followed in 
this country, as it had been in France, 
by the division of estates, the ruin of 
the Chureh, and the sweeping off of 
two-thirds of the national debt. When 
they perceived that these effects did not 
immediately take place, and that the 
fixed policy of the Whig cabinet was, 
to yield as few revolutionary changes 
as was consistent with the mainten- 
ance of their own places; when they 
saw, in short, that the constitution 
was not to-be sacrificed at a blow, but 
husbanded and dealt out piecemeal, 
only as the necessities of Government 
required its progressive alienation, 
their indignation knew no _ bounds. 
With fierce vituperation, and abuse 
loud and long, because heart-felt and 
deserved, they turned upon their 
former cherished and popular lead- 
ers, and reviled them with language 
not less furious and _ vituperative 
than that had been extravagant, 
with which, in-the fulness of re- 
volutionary expectation, they had so 
recently lauded and bespattered them. 
The origin of the Chartists and the 
Socialists ; the bloodshed, misery, and 
anxiety, which the former have 
brought upon various parts of the 
realm, and the fearful poison which 
the latter have instilled into that sa- 
cred fountain of all private and public 
good—the domestic relations of the 
people—have all sprung from the in- 
tense feeling of. disappointment which 
has come to pervade the most fiery 










and ¢ of the working cl 
from the failure of the Whig Rate 
ministry to advance with railway 
in the march of — revolution, 
Thus the multitude in towns, upon 
whose vehement passions and. physi- 
eal violence the Whigs had mainly 
relied in the popular elections which 
carried the Reform Bill, became de- 
tached from them, simply because the 
Whigs, who had got possession of 
power and enjoyed its sweets, were in 
no hurry to pull down, faster than 
Was necessary to preserve their ten- 
antcy, the enchanted palace in which 
they were so comfortably lodged. 

It was in the midst of these com- 
bined feelings of patriotic indignation, 
religious zeal, well-founded apprehen- 
sion, and revolutionarydisappointment, 
that the late elections took place; and 
their result-has completely demon- 
strated that, for the time at least, the 
political sins of the Whig- Radical fac- 
tion have brought upon them a storm 
of discontent, against which all the 
favour of the crown, and of the ladies 
ofthe bed-chamber, will be unable to 
afford any shelter. Out of a million of 
electors in the united empire, upwards 
of seven hundred thousand have re- 
corded their votes against them——a 
vast majority in a nation so recently 
convulsed with revolutionary passion, 
and then worked upon by a fiendish 
effort, of all others the most likely to 
rouse the revolutionary flame—the 
cry of cheap bread, acting upon a po- 
pulation in many places suffering un- 
der severe distress. The extraordin- 
ary and admitted failure of this ery, 
raised under such circumstances, not 
only affords decisive evidence of the — 
extremely low ebb to which the 
Whig- Radical rump has fallen in the 
general estimation of the country ; but 
also affords the most gratifying proof, 
that a practical acquaintance with the 
evils of democracy, and the incessant 
efforts of the higher class of our 
statesmen and writers in the press, 
to enlighten the people of this country 
as to its necessary tendency, have not 
been unattended with the desired re~ 
sult in staying the march of revolu- 
tion. 

In truth, nothing can be clearer to 
those who consider the matter coolly 
and dispassionately, than that a go- 
vernment which sets out upon. the 
principle of yielding to the movement, 
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and purchasing a precarious and dis- 
honoured existence by sacrificing, one 
after another, all the great institutions 
and most important interests of society 
to the incessant craving of the revo- 
lutionary monster, must shortly suc- 
ceed in either destroying the empire, 
or being destroyed itself. The prin- 
ciple of progressively advancing from 
the destruction of one interest to the 
destruction of another, in order to 
keep alive the democratic passion, is 
so utterly inconsistent with any thing 
like good government, that it is alto- 
gether impossible that it can fail either 
in bringing destruction upon the 
nation which permits its rulers to ad- 
vance in such a career, or in creating 
such a storm of varied discontent 
throughout the country as must speed- 
ily prove fatal to its authors. Such 
is the eternal law of mature; the just 
punishment provided in all ages for 
revolutionary ambition and violence, 
If persisted in, it must destroy the 
nation ; if checked, the nation may be 
saved, but its authors must perish. 
The present fall of the Whigs, there- 
fore, equally with that of the Tories 
ten years ago, has been owing to gene- 
ral causes; and it is only by searching 
with scrutinizing eye the circumstances 
which have produced these extraordi- 
nary results, that either the great his- 
torical moral of these times is to be 
revealed, or the errors avoided which 
have led to such apparently opposite, 
but in reality consistent, results, 
Strange and seemingly contradictory 
as it may appear, it is now clearly 
proved by experience, that it was the 
strength of the Conservative principle 
in the great bulk of the nation, which 
was the remote cause, at successive 
periods, of the cry for Reform, the 
revolutionary tempest of 1832, and 
the present downfal of the revolution- 
ary party. It was because they felt 
that the conceding, conciliating Minis- 
ters of 1829 had deviated in the most 
vital particulars from the constitution, 
that the heart and soul of England 
threw itself with honest and sincere, 
but mistaken and ill-judged rashness, 
into the arms of the Reformers; it is 
because experience has revealed the 
real tendency of the revolutionary 
p2sssion, and proved the dangers with 
which not only all our great institu- 
tions, but even the existence of the 
empire is threatened by the Reform 
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ministry, that it has now hurled 
from the helm. 

Let, then, Sir Robert Peel and the 
Conservative leaders lay this great 
truth to their hearts, as the moral to 
be drawn from the dreadful crisis 
through which the nation has passed, . 
that no lasting strength, but only weak. 
ness, ts to be gained by embracing the 
doctrines of their opponents; and that 
they will never rule the empire with 
such success as when they most truly 
and sincerely follow out in every de- 
partment truly Conservative princi- 
ples. What these principles are, has 
been told us by a greater power than 
earthly wisdom. To “ fear God and 
honour the king” is but a part, though 
it is an important and essential part, of 
the principles of good government. It 
is not less the duty of a good Christian 
Jegislator to “clothe the naked, feed 
the hungry, and preach the gospel to 
the poor.” It is here that the real 
secret of successful Conservative ad- 
ministration is to be found, and it is 
from the long-continued and inexpli- 
eable neglect of this first of social 
duties that all our dangers have arisen. 

Experience has now clearly demon- 
strated, that the precepts of religion 
have a national as well as an individual 
application ; and that no empire can 
remain prosperous, unless in its inter- 
nal government it acts upon those 
precepts which, eighteen hundred 
years ago, were proclaimed by the 
Saviour of the world. The passion 
for social amelioration, the numberless 
philanthropic delusions by which this 
age is so remarkably distinguished, 
the incessant desire to discover in or- 
ganic change or human arrangement, 
a remedy for the numberless evils to 
which flesh is heir, are but the yearn- 
ings of the human mind for that some- 
thing which it feels is wanting, and for 
the absence of which all the glories 
and wealth, as well as all the wisdom 
of the world, can afford no compensa- 
tion. What that something is, is an- 
nounced in every page of the gospel. 
It is to subdue our passions, discharge 
our duties, extend our charity. The 
poor, we know, will always be with us; 
they will always require to have the 
gospel preached to them ; charity will 
never cease to be the greatest of the 
national, as well as the individual 
virtues. It is in the adoption of these 
principles by government and the le- 
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gislature, that the real balm for an ul- 

cerated nation is to be found ; itis by 

the application of such principles that 

oil is to be poured into the wounds of 
humanity: it is there, if any where, 

that the elixir of national immortality 

is to be found. 

The contest between Revolution 
and Conservatism is no other than 
the contest between the powers of hell 
_and.those of heaven. Human pride, 
adopting the suggestions of the great 
adversary of mankind, will always 
seek a remedy for social evils in the 
spread of earthly knowledge, the 
change of institutions, the extension 
of science, and the unaided efforts of 
worldly wisdom. Religion, following 
a heavenly guide, will never cease to 
foretell the entire futility of all such 
means to eradicate the’ seeds of evil 
from humanity; and will loudly pro- 
claim that the only reform that is 
really likely to be efficacious, either in 
this world or the next, is the reform of 
the human heart. The French and the 
English revolution afford, within the 
last half century, successive and awful 
warnings both of the power of the 
first set of principles to convulse and 
desolate mankind, and of their 
utter nothingness to eradicate any, 
even the least, of the many seeds 
of evil which sin has implanted in the 
children of Adam. We have eat to 
profusion, on this and the other side of 
the Channel, of the fruit of the tree of 
knowledge; and it has proved to be 
nothing, when unsanctified by prin- 
ciple, but the apples of Sodom—a 
luscious surface, but ashes and death 
within. 

Conservative government, there- 
fore, must be based upon religion, as 
revolutionary ' government must be 
based upon worldly knowledge; it is 
because both the French government 
in 1793, and the English in 1830, had 

abandoned this stronghold that they 







fell to the earth. Conservative go- 
vernment, as distinguished from des- 
ism, has never yet been re-esta- 
lished in France, and religion has 
never regained its sway over the in- 
fluential classes of society ; Conserva- 
tive government has again been re- 
stored in England, because religion 
has resumed its influence over the 
majority of the people. Human per- 
fectability is the dogma on-which, to 
the end of the world, the revolutionary 
party will rest; human corruption is 
the basis on which the antagonist prin- 
ciple of religion will ever be found- 
ed. There can be no dallying—no 
truce—no compromise, even for a day, 
between these mighty powers: “he that 
is not with me is against me.” Con- 
servative principles never will succeed 
in resisting revolutionary, when the 
latter have once been fully awakened, 
by any other means but invoking the 
powers of religion ; the powersof earth 
can never be vanquished but by those 
of heaven. But religion, be it ever 
recollected, dees not consist merely in 
abstract theological tenets ; active ex- 
ertion—strenuous charity—unceasing 
efforts to spread its blessings among 
the poor—constitute its essential and 
most important part. It is by follow- 
ing out these precepts, and making an 
universal national provision for the 
great object of religious instruction, 
general education, and the relief of 
suffering, that the fever of social re- 
form is to be turned to really benefi- 
cial purposes ; that the ardour of phi- 
lanthropy is to be made consistent 
with the stability of society ; that re- 
form is really to be rendered salutary, 
because it begins with that great foun- 
tain of evil, the human heart ; and that 
religionis to take its place, as the great 
director and guide of nations, as it has 
ever been the only means of salvation 
to individuals. 
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Tue influence of priests and monks, 
and the bigotry and ignorance they 
promoted, may perhaps rank amongst 
the most conspicuous of the various 
causes which have reduced Spain 
from her former high place in the 
scale of nations, to her present hum- 
ble and degraded position. The de- 
cline of the power of the Church in 
the Peninsula was doomed, however, 
to commence with the present century ; 
and it is curious to trace its gradations, 
and to examine the conduct of the 
priesthood in the different revolutions 
of which ‘Spain has been the theatre 
within the last forty years. At the 
time of Napoleon’s invasion; we find 
the members of the Chureh uniting 
heart and hand with the whole nation 
to repel the intruders from the na- 
tive soil. It may be permitted to 
doubt, whether, in so doing, they 
were stimulated by a patriotic desire 
for the independence of their country, 
so much as by a fear of seeing esta- 
blished a more liberal order of things 
than had existed under Charles the 
Fourth, or would exist under his son 
Ferdinand the Seventh; and which 
would have been fatal to the power 
that had been so long enjoyed by the 
ecclesiastical classes in Spain. In 
1823, every shaven crown from the 
Portuguese frontier to the Mediter- 
ranean, from the Pyrenees to the Pil- 
lars of Hercules, hailed with delight 
the entry of their former foes, coming, 
as they did, to prop the falling cause 
of absolutism; and finally, on the 
death of Ferdinand, a large number 
of Spanish churchmen left their snug 
eloisters and well-appointed refec- 
tories, their fat livings and bishop- 
ries, to accompany Don Carlos in his 
mountain warfare, expecting, doubt- 
less, to reap an ample harvest from 
their temporary sacrifices and priva- 
tions. But there they were disap- 
pointed; and what must have been 
still more galling, they scarcely ob- 
tained from the lay adherents of 
Charles the Fifth the respect to which 
they had been accustomed and consi- 
dered themselves entitled. The par- 
tizans of Don Carlos, supporting his 
cause for various reasons, many from 
conviction of its justice, others from 
motives of ambition, and others again, 
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considering the enjoyment of the lo« 
cal rights of their provinces contin- 
gent on its success, showed little fas 
vour or affection for the priests, whom 
they looked upon as the drones in the 
hive, ever ready with pretexts to 
seize the advantages procured by the 
labour of others. 

The travellerin Spain cannot avoid 
being struck by the prodigious num- 
ber of churches and convents scatter- 
ed over the face of the country. 
Every paltry hamlet of thirty or for- 
ty houses has its church tower, rising 
like a giant amongst the pigmy cot- 
tages and barns by which it is sur- 
rounded. Every valley, however 
small, has its proportion of convents, 
solidly constructed, handsome edifices, 
well situated in some comfortable 
corner, sheltered from the northern 
blast by sunny slopes, and surround- 
ed by rich cornfields and vineyards, 
Many of these buildings have, dur- 
ing the wars of the present century, 
been appropriated to purposes far dif- 
ferent from those to which they were 
originally destined. The cells ot 
pious Benedictines and self-denying 
Carmelites, have been trespassed upon 
by the unholy steps of the guerilla; 
and the dragoon has stabled his horse 
in churches and chapels celebrated 
for the miracles of their patron saints. 
The heathen Mameluke and the here« 
tic Pole or German have passed un- 
seemly jests on the statues and paint- 
ings of the martyrs, a vast numoer of 
which testify, by their battered and 
damaged condition, to the infliction 
of reckless violence. The odour of 
incense has been replaced by the 
savoury fumes of the camp-kettle ; 
and the lay brother acting as porter 
has been ejected from :his lodge, 
which, for the nonce, has been applied 
to the uses of a guard. room. These 
and many others have been the vicis- 
situdes experienced by the numerous 
monasteries and religious retreats, 
whose inhabitants, alternately expel- 
led by some sacrilegious enemy, or 
reinstated by the successes of a friend< 
ly army, not unfrequently, when dri- 
ven to-extremity and demoralized by 
persecution, threw aside the cowl, 
and, girding on the sabre, proved that 
they were at least as well qualified for 
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efficient and daring soldiers as for de- 
vout servants of the Church. 

In the heart of a mountainous dis« 
trict of the province of Cuenga, is 
situated a fertile valley, the beauty of 
which is enhanced by the contrast it 
offers to the wild and rugged scenery 
around it. The different roads and 
paths by which it may be approached, 
lead through narrow and winding de- 
files, by the borders of deep precipices, 
and not unfrequently through forests 
so thick and tangled as at first sight 
to appear impervious. When, how- 
ever, these difficulties are surmounted, 
and the wearied pilgrim finds himself 
on the summit of the bleak rocks 
which encircle the valley, he is more 
than repaid for his toils by the beauty 
of the scene which he has at his feet. 

The mountains, sloping gently in- 
wards, form a kind of basin four or 
five leagues long, and varying from 
two to three in breadth. It is inter- 
sected throughout its entire length by 
a little river, which every storm con- 
verts into a torrent, and which, with 
the aid of its numerous tributary 
streamlets, irrigates and fertilizes the 
soil. The land is in many parts 
thickly covered with wild fig and 
olive trees, springing up spontaneous~ 
ly in the rich black loam. Some 
small villages are scattered over the 
plain, but they are few in comparison 


with the detached cottages and farm-_ 


houses, for the most part surrounded 
by ample barns and stabling, betoken- 
ing the easy circumstances of the 
peasantry. Near these are general- 
ly to -be found gardens, enclosed by 
hedges of pomegranate-trees, whose 
bright scarlet flowers contrast agree- 
ably with the dark green of their 
foliage ; and on the slopes of the hills 
the vine covers the ground, its knotty 
branches, unpruned and uncontrolled, 
spreading horizontally at a distance 
of a foot or two from the earth. 

It was in the summer of the year 
183-, that the peaceful inhabitants of 
the valley we have described were 
subjected to the depredations of a 
party of guerillas, who, under the 
command of a ruffian known by the 
name of El Patudo, spread terror and 
desolation wherever they appeared. 
Like most of the bands which, half- 
robber half-soldier, overran Spain 
during the late civil war, they styled 
themselves Carlists; but this did not 
prevent them from emptying the 


purses and plundering the houses of 
many persons whose political opinions 
were known to be favourable to Don 
Carlos. There being no troops in 
the neighbourhood, and the younger 
part of the male population being 
absent in the ranks of one or the other 
of the two parties who then divided 
Spain, the bandits, although not nu- 
merous, met with but little resistance. 
Emboldened by impunity, they added 
atrocity to pillage, and frequently 
massacred the peasants whom they 
had at first contented themselves with 
plundering. Old men and children were 
murdered, women outraged and ecar- 
ried off, and no man made sure of his 
life for the space of a single nights; 
for it was usually in the darkness that 
El Patudo made his attacks. The 
band rarely remained stationary in 
any village ; occasionally they would 
establish themselves in some farm- 
house, compelling the inmates to pro- 
vide them with supper, and afterwards 
occupying their beds, whilst a strong 
guard watched over the security of 
the sleepers ; but this was vot often 
the case, and they were generally 
supposed to bivouac in some of the 
mountain gorges at the northern end 
of the valley. At least, when seen in 
the daytime, it was usually from that 
direction that they were observed to 
come. 
For upwards of three weeks these 
ruffians had followed their lawless 
avocations, and, in spite of the repeat- 
ed applications of the alcaldes to the 
nearest military authorities, no sue- 
cour had yet been sent to the unfor~ 
tunate peasantry, when El Patudo 
made an attack on the house of Juan 
Melendez, one of the richest farmers 
of that fertile district. On this ocea- 
sion the conduct of the ruffians-sur- 
passed in ferocity all their previous 
iniquities. . After stripping the house 
of every thing of value, and driving 
away the cattle and mules, they mur- 
dered the wife and two young chil- 
dren of Melendez before his eyes, in 
spite of the desperate resistance offer- 
ed by the frantic father and husband, 
who himself, after being barbarously 
beaten and mutilated, was bound 
hand and foot, and left in his house, 
to which the robbers set fire in three 
different places. Fortunately, the 
neighbouring peasants extinguished 
the flames as soon as the departure of 
the bandits permitted them to do se 
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with safety. Melendez uttered not a 
word in reply to the censolations 
offered him by his pitying friends and 
acquaintance. He silently allowed z 
village barber to bind up his head, 
from which El Patudo had with his 
own hand severed the ears, and then 
seizing his staff left the valley. 

It was a feast day in the cheerful 
little town of Viliasayas in Castile, 
and the church bells were gaily ring- 
ing their invitation to mass. The 
streets were crowded with buxom 
olive-complexioned peasant girls and 
serving women, their long black hair 
hanging in a plait down their backs, 
and in many instances reaching nearly 
to the ground; and with mantilla’d 
senoritas, dark-eyed and fairy-footed, 
tripping by twos and threes over the 
uneven pavement, As is usual in 
Spanish towns, the flagged platform 
before the church door was thronged 
with the male inhabitants, assembled 
to discuss the news of the day, and-to 
catch a glance of their fair towns- 
women as they repaired to their de- 
votions. Amongst the coarse grey 
or brown jackets of the peasan- 
try, and the black Sunday coats of 
escribanos and other civilians, were 
scattered a number of men whose 


dress, without being exactly a military 
uniform, betokened them to belong 
to one of the free corps then so nume- 


rous in Spain. Their short dark- 
green jackets were loaded with metal 
buttons down the front and on the 
sleeves, which buttons were in many 
instances formed of small silver coins 
of the value of two to three reals, a 
fashion common in the Peninsula, 
and especially affected by muleteers. 
Round their waists they wore red 
sashes of wool or silk, and their heads 
were covered with the Basque boina. 
They had much the appearance of 
Carlist soldiers, which, however, their 
peaceable presence in a Christino 
town rendered it impossible they 
should be. Leaning against one of 
the stone pillars which flanked the 
church door, was a young man ap- 
parently about twenty-five years of 
age, upwards of six feet high, and of 
powerful make. His long hair, which 
fell in thick curls upon his shoulders, 
Was surmounted by a broad-brimmed 
grey hat, decorated with a small 
plume; and his loose green velveteen 
trowsers were fastened, and slightly 
drawn together at the bottom, by a 
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bunch of coloured ribands. He wore 
nothing over his shirt, which was of 
dazzling whiteness and fine texture, 
but on one shoulder hung a large 
striped woollen blanket. On his feet 
he wore alpargatas, or hempen sandals, 
and his knife and a brace of pistols 
were stuck in his crimson silk sash, 
the ends of which were fringed with 
silver thread. His features were 
handsome, although tanned a deep 
brown by exposure to the weather: 
a beautifully pencilled mustacheshaded 
his upper lip, and two silver rings 
were passed through holes pierced in 
his ears. His passing acquaintances 
saluted him by the name of Pepito, 
and the free companions described 
above acknowledged him as their 
chief. 

The mass had commenced, and a 
numerous congregation of devotees 
and idlers had entered the church. 
Pepito was about to follow their 
example, when an old man, whose 
clothes were dusty and travel-stained, 
and whose grey hair and a bandage 
which he had round his head were 
streaked.with blood, laid a trembling 
hand on the arm of the gigantic gue. 
rilla. Pepito turned his head. 

“Padre!” cried he joyfully, and 
clasped the old man in his arms. ; 

Two hours later the free corps of 
Pepito Melendez had left Villasayas, 
and was on its road to the province of 
Cuenga. Pepito marched at its head 
on foot, and with strides that kept at 
an amble the vigorous mule on which 
he had mounted bis father. He was 
deadly pale, and he spoke to no one; 
but from time to time his fingers ca« 
ressed the handle of the Catalan knife 
which was thrust into his girdle, and 
his bloodshot eyes glared fearfully, 
as he muttered curses afd blasphemies 
too horrible to be written. His men, 
who were about a hundred and fifty 
in number, appeared to sympathize in 
the dejection of their leader, and 
marched doggedly and silently for. 
ward, unheeding the burning sun and 
the rugged and stony roads. There 
was no straggling or lagging behind 
amongst these iron-framed guerillas. 
Occasionally, on passing some road- 
side fountain, two or three soldiers 
would give their muskets to their 
comrades, and, taking a hasty draught, 
rejoin the column before it had left 
them fifty yards in the rear. So few 
and short were their halts, and sq 
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much expedition did they use, that on 
the evening of the second day’s march 
they had accomplished five-and-twenty 
long leagues, and established their 
bivouac in a ravine at a short distance 
from the valley in which Melendez’s 
house was situated. 

About sunset on the same evening, 
the band of El Patudo were supping 
in the open air at the opposite extre- 
mity of the valley. They were thirty- 
eight in number, including the chief 
and two or three subordinate officers. 
E! Patudo himself was a bull-necked, 
double-jointed ruffian, clumsily but 
strongly built, and with hands and 
feet of so disproportionately large a 
size, asto have procured him the sobri- 
quet by which we have here designated 
him. The table on which the evening 
meal of the party was laid out was a 
patch of green turf, shaded by a cluster 
of beech-trees, and situated at the foot 
of some small sharp-pointed rocks, 
which formed the inward extremity of 
the base of the surrounding mountains. 
The repast consisted of a sheep 
roasted whole in the embers of a huge 
wood fire—of fruit and onions, bread 
and garlic. Propped up against a 
tree was a large skin of wine, the 
mouth uppermost, and from which the 
bandits took it by turn to fill two 
coarse earthen jugs, which were af- 
terwards passed from hand to hand. 
Scattered on the ground were sabres, 
knives, and poniards, of which wea- 
pons it might be observed, that, al- 
though the points were keen and 
shining, towards the hilt a thick coat 
of rust had been allowed to accumu- 
late. The guerillas had neglected to 
wipe off the blood which so often red- 
dened their steel. Muskets were 
piled against the trees; cananas, or 
cartridge-belts, were suspended on the 
branches; and red woollen caps, al- 
pargatas, coarse blankets, and empty 
gourds, completed the accessories of 
the scene. 

On a well-wooded platform, about 
a mile in rear of the revellers, arose 
the turrets of a convent, which com- 
manded one of the principal entrances 
to the valley. The Franciscan monks 
who inhabited it were rarely seen 
outside of its walls, with the exception 
of some half dozen who were accus- 
tomed to levy contributions, in the 
form of alms, on the piously-disposed 
amongst the peasantry of the district. 
The convent was large, and had fore 
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merly afforded shelter to a numerous 
community ; but the inmates at the 
period we write of were not supposed 
to exceed forty or fifty. The reserved 
habits of the brotherhood, however, 
were the cause that little was known 
of them, even by those who dwelt 
within ‘sight of their walls. At the 
commencement of the war, they had 
vigorously repulsed the attack of a 
band of marauders, who had reckoned 
on finding an easy prey and rich booty 
in the convent of St Francisco; and 
the warlike spirit of which the holy 
fathers had given proof in that affair, 
had given occasion to the profane and 
evil-disposed to observe, that such stal- 
wart cenobites would be better placed 
in the ranks of a battalion than on the 
steps of an altar. Shortly afterwards, 
several monks had left the convent, 
and it was supposed had repaired to 
the part of the country occupied by 
the troops of Don Carlos. 

*¢ The reverends are late in coming 
to-night,” said El Patudo to his second 
in command—a wicked-looking Anda- 
lusian, who was lying on his back on 
the grass, and picking his teeth with 
his poniard; ‘ yet they know that 
we shall not be too many, with all our 
numbers, for to-night’s work. The 
peasants are beginning to furbish 
their escopetas, and Lopez brought in 
word yesterday, that they were going 
to organize a corps for the defence of 
the valley. The affair of Melendez 
has put them on the gui vive.” 

«* And with good reason,” replied 
the lieutenant. ‘* It was all very 
well to sack the house and carry off 
the cattle ; but I told you that, if you 
amused yourself with cutting off ears 
and ripping up children, we should 
some day or other pay for our impru- 
dence. 

** Pshaw!” replied El Patudo, “ how 
long have you been the advocate of 
humanity ? But what is that amongst 
the trees !” cried he hastily, and point- 
ing in the direction of the convent. 
* Ignacio, by heavens! and in his 
habit. What can be the meaning of 
that ?”” 

As he spoke, the white robe of a 
Franciscan monk became visible as 
its wearer advanced down a path 
which led from the convent to the 
bivouac of the partida. El Patudo 
hastened to meet the new-comer, and 
after a short conference returned to 
his comrades. 

u 
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“ We may make up our minds to 
remain idle to-night instead of taking 
amerry ramble in the moonbeams,” 
cried he, with a grin of disappoint- 
ment. ‘* Old Melendez has been to 
show his ears, or the place where they 
ought to be, toa son of his who, it ap- 
pears, commands a free corps, and he 
and his men will reach the valley to- 
night or to-morrow morning. A spy 
has just brought the intelligence to 
the convent, and Ignacio hastened to 
put us on our guard.” 

The banditti grumbled at this un- 
welcome news, which interfered with 
a plan of rapine and slaughter pro- 
jected for that evening. Their chief 
informed them that they could with 
perfect safety remain where they were 
for the night ; but that with early dawn 
they would have to seek a place of 
greater security. Two or three men 
whose turn it was for sentry, took up 
their muskets and repaired to their 
posts ; whilst the remainder, wrapping 
themselves in their cloaks and blank. 
ets, turned their feet to the smoulder- 
ing ashes of the fire, and were soon 
asleep. 

The horizon was tinged with the 
grey streaks which announce the ap- 
proach of day, and the huge outlines 
of the mountains were becoming gra- 
dually visible against the blue sky. 
The early morning breeze called out 
the fragrant odours of the flowers and 
shrubs which had lain quelled and 
dormant under the heavy night dew. 
Pepe Melendez and his free corps ad- 
vanced rapidly and silently towards 
the end of the valley where the bri- 
gands of El Patudo were supposed to 
havetheir haunts. The turrets of the 
convent of Franciscans were visible in 
the distance, their white walls assum- 
ing in the uncertain twilight the ap- 

earance of some huge shadowy phan- 
om. Arrived within half a league of 
the extremity of the valley, Pepito and 
his men turned to the left, and con- 
tinued in that direction until they 
reached the foot of the mountains, at 
a spot where the bed of a torrent ran 
between two high rocks, on the sam- 
mit of which a scanty layer of earth 
afforded nourishment to numerous 
creeping plants, which overhung and 
shaded the dry watercourse below. 
In this hiding-place the guerillas en- 
sconced themselyes, whilst Pepito 
climbed the rocks and concealed him- 
self amongst some bushes, at an ele- 
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yation which enabled him to have a 
full view over the r part of the 
valley, He had not been many mi- 
nutes at his post of observation when 
he perceived a line of dark forms glid- 
ing stealthily through the trees which 
clothed the ascent to the convent, into 
which building they were admitted by 
a side entrance not generally used by 
the monks.. Pepito for an_ instant 
could not believe his eyes. He gazed 
earnestly at the door through which 
the men were passing, and which was 
carefully closed as soon as the last had 
entered. The distance was too short 
for him to be mistaken as to the cha- 
racter of the persons thus admitted 
into the retreat of the Franciscans. 
He had perfeetly distioguished their 
dress and arms, which were those of 
El Patudo and his band. Pepito had 
passed his youth in the valley until 
within the last three years, and he had 
been accustomed to reverence the in- 
mates of the convent as pious and in- 
offensive men, These early prepos- 
sessions had not been effaced by the 
vicissitudes of his late adventurous 
life, passed amongst rude partizans, ac- 
customed to think lightly of religion, 
and to make a jest of its votaries. 
What he had just seen, however, left 
no room for a doubt that there was 
collusion between the monks and the 
horde of ruffians who had laid waste 
his father’s dwelling, and dyed its 
peaceful hearth with the blood of his 
mother and brothers. The nume- 
rous instances of monkish duplicity 
and eruelty which he had. seen and 
heard of in the course of the war, 
rushed across his mind, and dispelled 
any lurking disinclination to credit 
the guilt of those whom as a boy he 
had looked up to with reverence. 
These reflections occupied but a few 
seconds, and Pepito descended from 
his rock, fully decided as to the line 
of conduct proper to be pursued. He 
informed his men of what he had seen, 
and led them towards the conyent by 
the most covered ways, in order to 
ayoid being perceived by the foe they 
were in quest of. A smal] detach- 
ment was sent to guard the defile 
which formed one of the exits from 
the yalley, and in half an hour’s time 
the main body of the guerillas arrived 
on a sort of glacis in front of the con- 
vent. The loud summons of their 
leader had to be twice repeated before 
it obtained attention. At length a 
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monk drew aside the iron plate which 
covered a small wicket in the centre 
of the principal door, and sulkily en- 
quired the name and business of those 
who, by their boisterous and unbe- 
coming shouts, disturbed the brother- 
hood at their early matias. 

‘* My name is Pepe Melendez,” was 
the reply, ‘ and my business is to de- 
mand that you deliver up to me, with- 
out a moment’s delay, the band of cut- 
throats who are now in your ¢con- 
vent.” ‘ , 

The monk crossed himself, and leay- 
ing the wicket, presently returned 
with his superior, who demanded the 
meaning of the strange message con- 
veyed to him by brother Antonio, 

“ Your morning draught must have 
been a strong one, reverend father,” 
replied Pepito, * or else my meaning is 
clearer to you thau you would have it 
appear; for an hour has not elapsed 
since I saw your gates opened to El 
Patudo and his ruffians.” 

‘* My son,” replied the Frangiscan, 
* you are labouring under some 
strange delusion, There is not: a 
living creature in the convent besides 
myself and my brethren, who desire 
no better than to be allowed to live in 
the worship of God, and in peace with 
all men.” 

‘* I have no time to discuss the mat- 
ter,” replied the guerilla; “ 1 myself 
saw the bandits I am in search of en- 
ter your walls, and counted them as 
they filed through the western door. 
If the whole thirty-eight are not on 
this glacis in three minutes, or if in 
less than that time you do not afford 
me admittance in order to fetch them, 
I will storm the convent and hang 
every monk in his own cell.” 

‘*‘ Beware, my son, how you resort 
to violence against us. Our doors are 
solid and our walls high. We are 
not altogether without arms, and God 
will protect the righteous cause.” 

“¢ Amen!” answered Pepito. “ The 
three minutes are nearly past.” 

The Francisean closed the wicket 
and left the gate. 

An instant afterwards, the monks 
of San Francisco were at their iron- 
barred windows, armed with mus- 
kets and pikes, with sabre and poniard. 
Mingled with the sleek and stall-fed 
countenances of the holy fathers, 
most of whom were young or middle- 
aged men, appeared several hard-fea- 
tured sunburnt yisages, the expression 
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of which, and the half military ent of 
the whisker and mustache, seemed 
in contradiction with their religious 
garb. 

*¢ Will you yield, scoundrels that 
you are?” cried Pepito, in tones loud 
as a trumpet-call. 

“‘ Here is our answer,” replied a 
powerful bass voice from the convent. 
A volley accompanied the words. 

*‘ Forward!’’ cried Melendez, who 
saw some of his men fall; “ forward, 
and to the gates!” 

The guerilias rushed to the doors, 
which were of oak and studded with 
large-headed iron nails. For a few 
moments nothing was heard but the 
din and clatter of the musket-buts 
which part of the free corps used as 
battering-rams, whilst their comrades 
returned the smart fire which the be- 
sieged kept up from their windows. 
At length the locks and fastenings of 
one of the doers were blown off, and 
a breach effected. The iron railing 
which formed an inner line of defence, 
did not long resist the united efforts 
of the guerillas ; andin less than twenty 
minutes from the commencement of 
the assault, Melendez and his men 
were in the interior of the building, 
They rushed to the cells—they were 
untenanted ; to the church—it was 
empty. Monks and brigands, all had 
disappeared. 

For an instant Pepito feared that 
his prey had escaped him, when one 
of his soldiers exclaimed, ** The vaults! 
they are hidden in the vaults!” 

The words were scarcely uttered 
when a dozen guerillas flew to the 
convent garden, and soon reappeared 
with spades and pickaxes. The flags 
of the church were broken to pieces by 
heavy strokes of these instruments, and 
an opening effected intc the subterran- 
nean chambers in which the bandits 
and their protectors had taken refuge. 
Torches were procured, and Melen- 
dez and the most forward of his men, 
springing through the aperture, imme- 

jately found themselvesengaged hand 
to hand with the desperadoes, thus 
driven to stand at bay in their last re- 
treat, El Patudoand his men had doffed 
the disguise under which they had 
mixed with the monks when firing from 
the windows at the commencement of 
the attack. Several of the Franciscans 
had also unrobed, in order to be less 
embarrassed in their movements, and 
now appeared in nearly the same 
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garb as the banditti, whom they had 
doubtless been accustomed to join in 
their maurading expeditions. The 
more timid and less active portion of 
this pious community acted as a 
corps de reserve, sheltered behind the 
tombs which occupied the spacious 
vaults, and, with their muskets levelled, 
watched for opportunities of picking 
off the assailants without danger of 
injuring their own friends. These 
opportunities rarely occurred, for the 
combatants were mingled pell-mell 
together ; whilst the similarity of their 
costume, and the flickering smoky 
light of the torches, several of which 
had been extinguished at the com- 
mencement of the fray, rendered it no 
easy matter to distinguish friends 
from enemies. It was a struggle in 
which fire-arms were nearly useless ; 
the knife and the poniard had to de- 
cide the victory, which did not long 
remain doubtful. Nearly half of 
Melendez’s guerillas, finding it impos- 
sible to jump into the vaults through 
the opening made by the pickaxes, 
without falling on the heads of their 
own comrades, had gone in search of 
the more regular entrance, through 
which they now rushed, bayoneting 
all before them. This reinforcement 
soon terminated the strife ; the monks 
and their allies, overwhelmed by the 
superior force brought against them, 
threw down their arms and begged 
for mercy. El Patudo himself had 
fallen at the beginning of the fight, 
and more than half his men were now 
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hors de combat. The floor of the 
vault was a pool of blood. 

“ Cuartel! Cuartel!” shrieked the 
survivors, crouching at the feet of 
their conquerors. 

There was a momentary pause, 
and the victorious guerillas looked to 
their chief. 

‘* Sanita Virgen!” cried Pepito, 
his countenance expressing astonish- 
ment at what he considered the im- 
pudence of such a prayer from such 
men. ‘ Santa Virgen! Cuartell 
por estos lobos! Wolves that ye are, 
the mercy that ye showed shall be 
shown unto you.” 

And he sheathed his knife in the 
breast of a monk who was kneeling 
before him with clasped hands and im- 
ploring looks. 

Before sixty seconds had elapsed, 
Melendez and his free corps were the 
only living occupants of the vaults. 

s* Is that all?” cried the vindictive 
guerilla, wiping his smoking blade on 
the cowl of a dead Franciscan. 

« All!” was the reply. 

*¢ Pile up the carrion and burn it.” 

It was done as he commanded, and 
the thick nauseous smoke arising from 
the burning carcasses soon rendered 
it impossible to remain in the vaults. 

That night a bright red glare lit 
up the valley, and illuminated the 
mountains to their very summits. The 
next morning a blackened wall and a 
heap of smoking ruins were all that 
remained of the Convent of Francis- 
cans. 
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THE BATTLE OF MOHACZ. 


Tue Magyars, or dominant race of 
the modern Hungarians, are consider- 
ed by all writers who have treated the 
subject, as having sprung from the 
great Turkish stock in Central Asia ; 
and their features, temperament, and 
language, still bear evident traces of 


their oriental origin. Even in the 
present day, the cultivation of the soil 
of Hungary is left in a great measure 
to the Slavacks, or descendants of the 
ancient Slavonian inhabitants, while 
the Magyars occupy themselves chiefly 
in tending the countless flocks of sheep 
which constitute at once the pride and 
the wealth of many of their magnates, 
and in other pursuits which bear re- 
ference to the pastoral habits of their 
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forefathers. Their first appearance 
in Europe, at the close of the ninth 
century, displayed the genuine cha- 
racters of a Tartar invasion. Under 
their leaders, Arpad and Zulta, they 
overran Germany and Italy with fire 
and sword, and emulated the ancient 
ravages of Attila and the Huns; but 
successive defeats at length confined 
them within nearly their present 
limits ; and their conversion to Chris- 
tianity, and adoption of the feudal 
system, (both which changes were in- 
troduced about a.p. 1000, by their 
canonized king, St Stephen,) brought 
them fairly within the pale of the 
European commonwealth. The Chris. 
tianity of these fierce Pagans, however, 
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would seem to have been for many 
years merely nominal as far as re- 
garded the bulk of the nation ; since 
we find that, on the convocation of 
the first general diet of the kingdom 
by Bela I. in 1063, the representa- 
tives of the people addressed the king 
for permission “ to return to the 
idolatry of their fathers—to stone the 
bishops—behead the priests—strangle 
the clerks—hang the tithemen—raze 
the churches—and forgethe bells into 
horseshoes !""—a moderate request, to 
which the monarch responded by 
directing an attack of his guards 
against his faithful commons, and con- 
signing the leaders of the opposition 
to summary execution. 

Four hundred years had elapsed 
since the days of St Stephen, when 
these Europeanized Turks first came 
into collision (1394) with their Mos- 
lem kinsmen of the race of the Os- 
manli, who, under Sultan Bayezid 
Yilderim, were subduing almost with 


the rapidity of the thunderbolt, whence 


their leader took his cognomen, the 
Slavonian principalities of Servia and 
Bulgaria, which (as well as Walachia 
and Moldavia on the other side the 
Danube) acknowledged, in some 
measure, the supremacy of the Hun- 
garian crown." The great battle of 
Nicopolis, (1396,) wherein the united 
force of the Hungarians, and of their 
French and German allies, was over- 
thrown and almost exterminated, gave 
fatal evidence of the strength and 
prowess of the new enemy. The 
trans-Danubian dependencies, with 
the exception of the fortress of Bel- 
grade, were abandoned to the Turks; 
and for more than a century no con- 
siderable change took place in the 
relative situation of the antagonist 
powers. The Hungarians, indeed, 
elated by the successes of John Hun- 
yadi, (better known as Hunniades,) 
and stimulated by the mischievous 
eloquence of the cardinal Julian Ce- 
sarini, attempted in 1444 to recover 
a footing. south of the Danube ; but 
the disastrous defeat of Varna, in 
which Ladislas III., king of Poland 
and Hungary, perished with the flower 
of his army, repelled them within 


their former boundaries ; while the 
st ng ie ramparts of Belgrade, 
before which the Turks were repeat- 
edly foiled, prevented the Sultans from 
extending their conquests to the north 
of that river. An irregular warfare 
was, indeed, continually kept up along 
the frontiers, but in general without 
any more important result on either 
side than the capture of a palanka or 
fortified post, or the defeat of a ma- 
rauding detachment; and an attempt 
under Ladislas VI., (in the early part 
of the reign of Selim,) to reanimate 
the old crusading spirit for an inva- 
sion of the Turkish provinces, had 
been frustrated by a strange and un- 
looked for outbreak. The idea of a 
crusade had originated with Thomas 
Erdodi, cardinal archbishop of Stri- 
gonium, who had obtained for it in 
1514 the sanction of the Pope ; but it 
was vehemently opposed by the nobles, 
whose lands were in danger of being 
left uncultivated from the concourse 
of volunteers who flocked to the stand- 
ard of the cross; and the restraint 
which they attempted to impose upon 
their vassals, already goaded by op- 
pressive exactions, at length produced 
a popular insurrection. Under the 
guidance of a veteran soldier named 
George Dosa, the peasants flew to 
arms to the number of 40,000, storm. 
ed the castles of the nobility, and tor- 
tured and slaughtered the inmates ; 
and it was not till after a sanguinary 
civil war, in which the most horrible 
barbarities were committed on both 
sides, that the rebellion was at length 
crushed by theroyal troops. But the 
opportunity of attacking the Turks, 
while Selim was occupied by his Asia- 
tic wars, was -effectually lost; and a 
temporary pacification was effected 
with the Porte, which was still in 
force at the accession of Soliman the 
Magnificent. 

Ladislas had by this time been suc- 
ceeded by his youthful son Louis II., 
the last of the house of Jagellon who 
reigned either in Hungary or Bohe- 
mia—to the inheritance of both which 
elective monarchies he had been 
solemnly chosen and crowned, while 
yet an infant, by the influence of his 
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* The apathy with which the Austrian government has permitted the establishment 
of Russian ascendancy ip these countries is viewed with deep disgust by the Hunga. 
rlans, who consider it a violation of that part af their coronation oath which binds the 
King of Hungary never to omit an opportpnity of rerannexing to his kingdom apy 
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father. At this period (1521) he-was 
in the sixteenth year of his age, and 
had the same year contracted a double 
allianee with the house of Hapsburg, 
by marrying Mary, sister of Charles 
V., while his own sister Anne became 
the consort of the Archduke Ferdi- 
nand—a match on which were ground- 
ed the subsequent pretensions of the 
Austrian family to the two crowns. 
Louis is deseribed by a contemporary 
Hungarian writer, the Chaneellor 
Broderith, as uniting singular graees 
of person and mental accomplishments, 
with a mild and amiable disposition ; 
but his minority (for he was only ten 
years old at his accession) had been a 
continued scene of anarehy and civil 
diseord, not only from the scareely- 
quenched embers of the late peasant 
war, but from the jealousy with whieh 
the magnates regarded the overween- 
ing preponderance of the bishops, 
whose eastles and wide domains over- 
spread the kingdom ; and who had, ia 
their habits and demeanour, almost 
wholly exchanged the ecclesiastical 
pomp suitable to their order for the 
military parade of secular chiefs.* The 
palatine Stephen Bathory,{ though 
deficient neither in ability nor courage, 
was imadequate to the task of con- 
trolling and reconciling these discor- 
dant elements; and the most powerful 
subject of the realm, John Zapolya, 
Count of Zips and Vaivode of Tran- 
sylvania, was suspected of being se- 
eretly not displeased at an aspect of 
affairs which might, by leading to the 
dethronement of the inexperieneed 
king, open the way to his own election 
to the crown. In the mean time, the 
ruling influence at the court of Buda 
was held by Paul Tomori, a monk of 
the order of Fratres Minores, and 
archbishop of Colocza, who in his 
youth had acquired no inconsiderable 
reputation as a soldier, and who had 
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European commonwealth. ihe Uaris- 
tianity of these fierce Pagans, however, 


[Sept. 
not, in exchanging the helmet for the 
cowl, relinquished the martial ardour 
of his earlier years. George Zapolya, 
the brother of the vaivode, acted in 
concert with Tomori, and in conjune- 
tion with him engrossed nearly the 
entire direction of affairs. 

While the Hungarian court and 
kingdom were in this unsettled state, 
the imperial ‘chaoosh Behram arrived 
from Constantinople, bearing the offi- 
cial notification frem the Porte of the 
accession of Soliman, and offering 
a renewal of the truee whicl had 
existed under Selim, on payment 
of a sum of money in satisfaction of 
some recent ravages in Turkish Bos- 
nia. But the Magyar pride took fire 
at this demand, which was considered 
equivalent to the imposition of a tri- 
bute; and the envoy, in violation of 
the laws of nations, was confined in 
the dungeons of the castle of Tata, 
where he was shortly after put to 
death, and thrown, with his whele 
suite, into the lake under the walls. 
It is nowhere clearly stated what os- 
tensible pretext was alleged in excuse 
for this atrocious outrage; but the 
punishment was prompt. The pasha 
of Semendra, who commanded a con- 
siderable corps darmée, commeneed 
hostilities as soon as the detention of 
Behram became known, without wait- 
ing for orders from. the Porte; and 
Semlin, with other places of less ini- 
portance, had fallen into his hands 
before it was announced to him that 
the sultan. was advancing in-person to 
his support. Infuriated by the insult 
offered to him in the person of his 
representative, Seliman had sworn to 
devote his first imperial campaign to 
the chastisement ef the Hungarians: 
and after assisting at the ceremonial of 
laying the foundation stone of thestately 
mosque which he had dedicated to the 
memory of his father, he repaired by 





* In the confusion which followed the battle of Mohdez, the nobles usurped the 


revenues of many of the sees ; but an historian of the times sarcastically remarks, that 
“the people found small difference ; for they had so long beem accustomed to view 
their bishops only as soldiers, that they thought litfle of soldiers taking the place of 
bishops. 

+ The office of Palatine in Hungary was very different from that of. the Polish 
palatines, who acted as provincial governors in the different palatinates, and still more 
so from the Counts-palatine of the Germanic empire. The Hungarian palatine was 
nearly analogous in his functions to an Oriental. vizir: he held in all respects the next 
‘place to the king, in whose absence he bore rule as vicegerent of the kingdom. 

“+ This foul deed is distinctly avowed by the Hungarian. writers, and Istuanfi even 
ascribes it to the orders of Louis himself; the Turkish historians merely say that 
Behram was detained and ill-treated. ; iy 
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rapid marehes at the head of the janis- 
saries to the Danube, and at length 
presented himself before Belgrade, 
which was already blockaded by the 
advanced divisions under the grand- 
vizir Piri- Pasha. 

The fortifications of Belgrade were 
still strong atid entire; but nearly all 
the artillery had been withdrawn for 
the defence of the neighbouring towns 
attacked by the Turks: and great 
part of the garrison consisted of Bul- 
garians and Servians, who, from their 
attachment to the Greek ritual, were 
disaffected to the cause of the Catholic 
Hungarians. Under the advice of 
these deserters, the principal batteries 
of the besiegers were erected on an 
island at the junction of the Save and 
the Danube, which commanded the 
weakest part of the works ; and many 
of the bastions were undermined by 
the skill of a French or Italian rene- 
gade, who served as an engineer in 
the Turkish camp. But though thus 
betrayed and surrounded, and ill pro- 
vided with the means of defence, the 
Hungarians still resolutely held out, 
in the hope of the siege being raised 


by the king’ or the palatine, and re- . 


pulsed twenty different assaults on the 
town and the citadel ; till the principal 
tower being laid in ruins by the explo- 
sion of a mine, and only 400 of their 
number remaining alive, they were 
compelled’ to surrender on the 29th 
of August—a day which was doomed 
to become; five years laters yet more 
fatally memorable in the annals of 
Hungary. Many of the defenders 
were, howéver, massacred by the ja- 
nissaries, in defiance of the capitula- 
tion, as they issued from the fortress ; 
and Soliman, after making a tri- 
umphal entry into the fallen bulwark 
of Christendom, proceeded in state to 
the cathedral, which was purified from 
the idolatrous symbols of Christian 
worship, and re-conseerated as a 
mosque. The treachery of the Ser- 
vians during the siegé was rewarded 
by the permission to remove, with 
their priests and the enshrined body 
of their natiowal patroness, St Patniza, 
to Constantinople, in the neighbour< 
hood of which they founded a Servian 
colony, stilt bearing, in memory of 
their ancient residence, the name of 
Belgrade. 


_ The kéy of Hungaty was now ia 
the hands of Soliman, atid the road to 
Bada lay open before him; but hé 
retraced his steps for the time to thé 
capital, after having erected Belgradé 
into a pashalik, and provided it amply 
with storés and munitions of War. 
During the next four yéars he was 
diverted from the prosecution of thé 
Hungarian war by the long siege which 
preceded the capture of Rhodes from 
the knights of St John, and by his 
expedition against the revolted pasha 
of Egypt; but in the spring of 1526, 
the holy war was again proclaimed, 
and the troops of Europe and Asia 
summoned to attend the imperial 
standard. As a hostile correspon- 
dence had recently taken place bés 
tween Soliman and Shah Tahmasp, 
it was at first doubted whether the 
storm was déstined to burst in the 
east or the west ; but the appointment 
of the general rendezvous on the Eu- 
ropean shore of the Bosphorus, soon 
convinced the janissaries that their 
route would lie towards the banks of 
the Danube. The Venetian histo- - 
rians (on the faith of the reports of 
their ambassador at the Porte) attri- 
bute this sudden determination to the 
intelligence which the sultan had ob- 
tained of the arrival of an Armenian 
monk in Europe, bearing letters from, 
the Shah to Charles V. and Louis of 
Hungary, for the formation of a league 
against the common enemy—and part- 
ly also to the solicitations ef Franeis 
I. of France, who was at war with 
the emperor, the relative and ally of 
the Hungarian king. It had been at 
all times the policy of the Porte to 
avoid being engaged in active war- 
fare at the same time at the eastern 
and western extremities of her domin- 
ions: and it was in pursuance, pro- 
bably, of this principle, that Soliman 
now resolved to crush at once the rez 
maining strength of Hungary, already 
shaken by dissension and weakened 
by the loss of Belgrade, before he 
turned his arms against his hereditary 
enemy the Shah of Persia. In obe+ 
dience to the hatti-shereef, the sands 
jaks and pashas appeared from lt 
quarters with their contingerits; aid 
éerelong a host, of which the numbers 
aré variously stated* at from 150,000 
_to 300,000 men, with 300 guns of all 
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“ It is equally difficult to form a correct estimate of the numbers of the Turkish 
armies from Christian or from Oriental authorities: the former exaggerate the force 
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calibres, was encamped in the plain of 
Agub. The 23d of April—the Greek 
feast of St George, hailed by Greeks 
and Turks alike as the first day of 
spring—was selected by the astrolo- 
gers for the commencement of the 
campaign ; and on that day, accord- 
ingly, the army moved forward in two 
great divisions, the main body being 
under the personal guidance of the 
sultan, while the vanguard was com- 
manded by his favourite Ibrahim- 
Pasha, in whom were united for the 
first and last time the offices of grand- 
vizir and Roumili-valessi, or viceroy 
of Roumelia. 

Sultan Soliman-Ghazi*—(a title 
which he had earned by his con- 
quests of Rhodes and Belgrade from 
the Giaours)—was at this time in the 
thirty-second year of his age, having 
been born in the 901stft year of the 
Mahommedan era, (A.D. 1495,) and 
had swayed for nearly six years the 
sceptre of the vast empire to which 
his father, Selim, had annexed the 
realms of the Mamlukes in Egypt and 
Syria, as well as the shadow of eccle- 
siastical supremacy still attached to 
the title of caliph. Being an only 
son, his accession had been both un- 
stained by the guilt of fratricide, and 
undisturbed by the sanguinary civil 
wars through which his father and 
grandfather had mounted the throne ; 
and the contrast which the mingled 
frankness and dignity of his demean- 
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our afforded to the gloomy ferocity 


of Selim, had given him a degree of. 


personal popularity unprecedented in 
the Ottoman history. The successes 
against the Christians and the rebels 
of Egypt, which had marked thecom. 
mencement of his reign, were viewed 
as evidences of the auspicious destiny 
attendant on his career; and the 
Oriental fondness for numerical coin- 
cidences was abundantly gratified by 
the frequent recurrence of the number 
ten{—(esteemed by the Turks as 
especially fortunate)—in his attributes 
and personal qualifications ; a circum. 
stance on which the Ottoman historio- 
graphers dwell with amusing compla- 
cency. 

Under the guidance of a sovereign 
thus especially favoured by nature and 
fortune, and endowed moreover with 
courage and military talents of a 
high order, the enthusiasm of the sol- 
diery was inflamed to the highest 
pitch ; and the janissaries frequently 
applied, as prophetic of the fate which 
awaited the enemies of their Sultan, 
the words of the epistle from Solo- 
mon to Balkis, Queen of Sheba, as 
given in the 27th chapter of the Ko- 
ran—* Thus saith Solomon,” (or So- 
liman)—** In the name of the Most 
Merciful God, dare not to rise up 
against me, but come and submit your- 
selves to me, and confess the true 
faith!” 

Among the crowd of pashas and 





of their triumphant opponents, and the latter strive to enhance their own grandeur by 
inflated accounts of their military resources. The lowest number is in most cases pro- 
bably beyond the truth; and Bushequius, a clear-headed and accurate observer, states 
his opinion that the effective strength of the Moslems, exclusive of the crowds of un- 
disciplined auxiliaries, had been enormously overrated by the fears or credulity of the 
Germans. 

* The surname of Magnificent, under which he is generally mentioned by European 
writers, is unknown to the Turks: and it was not till a later period of his life that he 
merited, by the promulgation of his famous code, the more glorious cognomen of 
Kanooni or Legislator. 

+ It is a common belief among the Moslems, that the commencement of each cen- 
tury witnesses the birth of a prince, destined to become the greatest supporter of Islam 
during the ensuing age: and in the “‘ Institutes of Timour,” (Book ii-,) a list is given, 
drawn up by a courtly sheikh, of those centenary worthies as far as the eighth century ; 
the protecting hero of which is, of course, pronounced to be Timour himseif. If we pursue 
the series to our own times, we shall find that the late Sultan Mahmood was the *‘ pillar 
of the faith” in the present, or the thirteenth century of the Hejra, and Nadir Shah in 
the preceding—each having been born in the first year of his respective period. 

t He was the fenth sultan of the Osmanlis, born in the first year of the tenth cen- 
tary: he united in himself the éen virtues desirable in sovereigns; he was (eventually) 
father of ten children, had ten successive grand-vizirs, and conquered ten times ten 
cities and fortresses; and, among the worthies who added splendour to his reign, were 
ten jurisconsulta and ten poets of the first rank! The caliph Motassem, son of 
year was not legs remarkable for the pombinations of the number eight. in hie 

tory, ‘ 5 
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generals who rose to eminence at this 
brilliant period of the Turkish an- 
nals, the famous grand-vizir Ibrahim 
deserves a Separate notice at this 
juncture, when his paramount influ- 
ence rendered him rather the colleague 
than the minister of Soliman. He 
was the son of a fisherman in Parga, 
but was carried off in early youth by 
Mainote pirates, who sold him as a 
slave on the coast of Anatolia. In this 
condition, his quickness and natural ad- 
vantages attracted the notice of his pa- 
tron, who caused him to be instructed 
in several languages, both of Europe 
and the east, and other accomplish- 
ments not usually comprehended in 
the routine of a Turkish education ; 


but his first advancement was owing ' 


to his musical talents, which brought 
him casually under the eye of Soli- 
man, then heir to the throne, during 
one of his hunting excursions in the 
neighbourhood of Magnesia. He was 
immediately taken into the household 
of the prince, who placed him near his 
person, and made him one of his most 
inseparable companions; and on his 
accession to the imperial dignity, Ibra- 
him was invested with the posts of 
chief falconer (shaheendjiler-aga) 
and grand master of the palace (khass- 
oda-bashi). His ascendancy now be- 
came unbounded ; and when the aged 
Piri-Pasha, after the siege of Rhodes, 
was dismissed into an honourable re- 
tirement, the vizirat was conferred on 
Ibrahim, “ with as little doubt.or dif- 
ficulty,” (says a Turkish writer, ) as 
a son succeeds to the inheritance of 
his father”—and every branch of the 
government was implicitly confided to 
‘his superintendence. To these multi- 
plied marks of favour, was added 
(1524) the honour of a personal alli- 
ance with his sovereign, who bestow-~ 
ed on him the hand of his only sister, 
and himself presided at the nuptials, 
which were celebrated with unheard- 
of magnificence—the great dignitaries 
of the empire waited on the Sultan 
and the bridegroom at the banquet, 
and the rejoicings were prolonged 
with unabated splendour. for forty 
days. Such was his state at the time 
of the Hungarian expedition ; but the 
fortunes of this great minister had not 
yet reached their zenith. Three years 
later he was elevated, by a special 
firman, to the newly-created rank. of 
seragher-alegultanat, or commanders 
in-chief of the empire, in virtue of 
which he waa empowered to exercise 
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absolute jurisdiction over all pashas 
and governors, whose selection and 
dismissal, “from the highest to the 
lowest, in the capital or the provinces, 
was trusted implicitly to his sound 
judgment and unerring penetration.” 
But the avenging Nemesis, or retri- 
butive turn of fortune, which the 
Orientals, no Jess than did the ancient 
Greeks, believe to be the inevitable 
sequel of a disproportioned or too 
rapid exaltation, was as signally ex- 
emplified in the ultimate fate of Ibra- 
him, as it had been in the ancient 
days of Haroon-al-Rasheed, in the 
downfall of the blameless and ill- 
starred Barmecides. After fourteen 
years of unshaken ascendancy, the 
jealousy of Soliman was awakened by 
the audacity with which the vizir had 
dared on more than one occasion to 
act in contravention to his expressed 
will, particularly in the execution of 
the defterdar Iskender- Effendi, whom 
Ibrahim had begun to regard as a 
rival ; the imprudent scepticism avow- 
ed by the favourite on the leading 
doctrines of Islam, further shocked 
the bigotry of the emperor; and, when 
suspicion is once roused in the mind 
of an absolute sovereign, the end is 
swift and speedy. On the 5th of 
March 1536, Ibrahim was summoned 
from his palace at the dead of night 
to attend the sultan; but as it was 
during the Ramazan, when all busi-~ 
ness is transacted between sunset and 
sunrise, he obeyed the mandate with- 
out fear. The next morning the 
corpse of the vizir was exposed at the 
palace gates, and for many years sub- 
sequent, the stains of his blood, shown 
on the walls of the small chamber in 
the first court of the seraglio, where 
he met his doom, gave evidence of a 
desperate resistance ere he was over- 
powered by the mutes. Even the 
honour of a tomb was denied to his 
remains ; but a cypress in the cemetery 
of Galata, is still pointed out as over- 
shadowing his sepulchre. 

' We must return, however, from 
this long episode, in which we have 
been led to anticipate the events of 
coming years, to the existing condi- 
tion of Hungary, where, since the fall 
of Belgrade and the frontier fortresses, 
the Slavonian and Croatian borders 
had been exposed without defence ta 
the inroads of the Turkish provincial 
troops. The banks of the Drave and 
ite tributary streams had thus become 
the seeno of a fiero and-continual 
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artizan warfare, in which divers 

ungarian nobles, among whom 
Christopher Frangipan and the mar- 
tial Archbishop Tomori stood conspi- 
cuous; had distinguished themselves 
by their feats of arms against the in- 
fidels, whose standards and arms had 
been more than once sent to Buda as 
trophies of these partial encounters. 
But the mighty armament now bear- 
ing down, was not thus to be with- 
stood or repelled ; and the Diet was 
convoked in all haste to deliberate on 
the means of meeting the coming 
danger, while urgent messengers were 
despatched to the emperor, to thé 
King of Poland, and even to the 
Freneh monarch, to solicit aid for the 
common cause of Christendom. Even 
in this extremity of peril, however, 
the levies proceeded but slowly ; dis- 
organization and disaffection, which 
the authority of the king was insuffi- 
cient to coerce, every where prevailed ; 
and on the appointed day of muster, 
the 15th of July, scarce 3000 troops 
attended at the rendezvous. The pro- 
gress of the Turks was; however, re- 
tarded by heavy rains, which aug- 
mented the difficulties of their ad- 
vanee through the dense forests of 
Slavonia ; and a further respite was 
afforded by the sieges of Peter- War- 
dein and lilok on the Danube, and by 
the construction of a bridge of boats 
across the Drave at Essek, which de- 
tained them till the middle of August 
on the further side of that river. But 
this precious interval was also render- 
ed of little avail throngh the apathy 
and mutual jealousies of the magnates ; 
and only 20,000 men, including a 
small body of Bohemians, were assem- 
bled in the royal camp at Tolna, when 
the news arrived that the enemy were 
rapidly advancing from Essek into 
the interior, afd laying waste the 
country with fire and sword. The 
necessity for immediate operations 
could no longer be evaded; and To- 
mori, who held the chief command, 
with George Zapolya for his coadju- 
tor, moved forwards with the scanty 
array under his orders to Mohbacz, 
where he resolved to abide the onset 
of the Osmanlis. 

The Turkish light cavalry, who 
overspread the whole country under a 
noted partizan leader named Bali-beg, 
were speedily in sight ; and so formid- 
able was the intelligence which the 


Hungarian ehiefs received from the- 


fugitive peasants, as to the numbers 


and ae of the enemy, a 
council of war was held on the 

of the 29th of August, in which the 
expediency of a retreat was advocated 
by the palatine, and supported by the 
young king himself, who urged that, 
as the vaivode Zapolya was reported 
to be advaticing with 30,000 men, it 
would be madness to risk an engage 
ment with the small force then pre- 
sent. But the majority of the leaders, 
and especially Tomori and the Arch- 
bishop of Strigoniam, exclaimed 
against the ignominy of Magyars in 
arms retrograding before the face of 
an enemy; and the prudent proposi- 
tion of Stephen Verboczi, that the 
king should return to Buda, or some 
other place of safety, before the con- 
flict, was similarly negatived. The 
tumultuous debate was not yet ended, 
when it was announced that John 
Pékry, a retainer of the house of 
Bathyany, who had long been a cap- 
tive among the Turks, and had been 
compelled to serve in their artillery, 
had effected his escape from the hos- 
tile camp to the Christian outposts. 
Being forthwith introduced into the 
royal tent, and interrogated as fo the 
strength of the Turkish army, Pékry 
replied, “ So mighty, O king, is the 
host of the infidels, that were they de- 
livered over to thee, disarmed and 
bound hand and foot, scarcely in three 
days could their destruction be com- 
pleted by the numbers now under thy 
command!” In answer to a further 
enquiry, he fated the Turks at 


180,000 men of all arms; 70,000 at . 


least of whom were veteran and well- 
disciplined soldiers, the remainder 
being light troops and irregulars. 
This tremendous disproportion re- 
newed the apprehensions of the king’, 
and he again recommended delay till 
they could be joined by the contin- 
gents of Bohemia and Transylvania ; 
but his arguments were overruled by 
the blind infatuation of Tomori, who, 
presumptuously declaring that the 
God of battles would not in the hour 
of need desert his faithfal people, per- 
sisted in the determination of fighting 
on the day but one succeeding. The 
arrival at the moment of 4 strong 
body of reinforcements, confirmed 
him in this fatal resolve ; and Francis 
Perény, bishop of Wardein, finding 
all remonstrance fruitless, propheti- 
cally rematked to thé chancellor, 
(the historian -Broderith,) “'that the 
29th of August, hitherto held sacred’ 
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to St John the Baptist; would here- 
after acquire a néw distitiction in the 
éaletidar, as the anniversary of the 


‘martyrdom of 26,000 Hungarians, 


doomed to seal with their blood their 
unavailing zeal for the Christian 
faith !” 

The small town of Moliacz, “4 
name of fatal sound" (says Istuanff) 
“ in the ear of a Hungarian,” is 
situated in a low marshy plain on the 
right bank of the Danube, which a 
little above it dividesinto two branches, 
forming a long island. In front of 
the town towards the sonth extends a 
flat and naked plain, intersected by 
the sluggish stream of a small river 
tributary to the Danube, called the 
Karasz, the deep and nruddy current 
of which is almost hidden by the 
thickets of sedge and reeds with which 
its banks are overgrown. A deep 
morass stretches from its mouth, along 
the Danube, nearly up to the town of 
Mohacz; while on the farther bank 
of the Karasz rises a semicircular 
range of low hills, from the base of 
which a hollow valley or ravine ex- 
tends to the west, sweeping round the 
right flank of the Hungarian encamp- 
ment. At the head of this hollow, 
but concealed by the skirt of the hill,. 
which here advanced considerably, 
Bali-beg was posted on the morning 
of the battle, with 5000 spahis and an 
equal number of akindjis, .or light 
cavalry ; while the whole face of the 
declivity, throughout its length, was 
crowded by the countless ranks of the 
Turkish main army, marshalled in 
order of battle within this narrow 
space. The first place was held by 
the troops of Europe* with half the 
artillery, headed by the grand-vizir, 
Ibrahim ; the Anatolian feudatories, 
with the rest of the guns, occupied the 
second line; and the janissaries, with 
the élite of the cavalry, were as usual 
held in reserve near the person of the 
sultan, whose pavilion was pitched on 
the summit of the eminence,} in full 


view of the approaching conflict. 
The Hungarians, on the contrary, 
were drawn up between their in- 
trenched camp at Mohaez and the 
Karasz: and instead of imitating the 
deep order of their adversaries, dis- 
played their first line, in which the 
greater part of their force was arrayed, 
at great length in three separate divi- 
sions, in order to oppose as nearly 
equal a front as possible to the over- 
whelming numbers of their adver- 
saries. Of these three corps, that on 
the right was led, according to the 
usage of the kingdom, by the Ban or 
governor of Dalmatia, Bathyany ; the 
centre was commanded by Archbishop 
Tomori in person; and the left, which 
was the proper post of the Vaivode of 
Transylvania, was held in his absence 
by Petrus Pereny. The artillery, 
amounting to eighty small field-pieces, 
(“ tormenta currulia mediocria,” Istu- 
anfi calls them,) was disposed in the 
rear of this line, supported by the 
main force of the cavalry under the 
palatine and the Polish general 
Trepka, while the reserve was held 
by Schlik and his Bohemians ; and 4 
select squadron of one thousand cava- 
liers, sheathed in complete panoply, 
were entrusted with the protection of 
the person of the king and the standard 
of the kingdom—* the spurs of the 
standard-bearer, Dragffi, being taken 
off,” (says a national historian,)  ac- 
cording to ancient Hungarian usage, 
as a token that no thought of flight or 
refreat must enter his mind!” 

In this order the two armies stood 
opposed on the 29th of August; but 
though the fierce and repeated cries 
of Allah! which rung along the Turk- 
ish line,. testified the ardour of the 
Ottomans, the Sultan delayed during 
several hours to give the signal for 
action; and no movement was made 
against the Hungarians, who had 
boldly advanced into the plain, while 
the king rode bareheaded through the 
ranks to satisfy the soldiers of his 





* Von Hammer (Hist. de I’Emp. Ottoman, book xxvi. note viii.) is guilty of an 


unaccountable lapse in remarking this arrangement as contrary to the usual military 
ordinances, and in miscorrecting the Ottoman historians for saying that the post of the 
Roumiliot troops-would' have been on the right, if the army had been drawn up in 
line, The universal regulation was, that when the campaign was in Europe, the post 
of honour (the van or right wing, according to circumstances,) was occupied by 
the Buropean feudatories; the Asiatics in like’ manner held it when in their own 
eouritry. ‘ . 


. }. & fountain: was sfterwards.coastructed on the spot by a pasha of Buda, which: still 
exists under the name of the Turk’s Fountean, : 
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presence, accompanied by the pala- 
tine, who harangued them as he passed, 
exhorting them to fight valiantly for 
their country and religion. But in the 
mean time orders had been sent to 
Bali-beg to take a circuit along the 
bottom of the ravine, and fall on the 
flank and rear of the enemy ; but be- 
fore this movement could be complet- 
ed, it was detected from the glittering 
of the long Turkoman lances borne 
by the akindjis, the points of which 
appeared above the hollow way; and 
Tomori, panic-stricken at the prospect 
of being surrounded, hastily detached 
the king’s body-guard to anticipate 
and repel this new danger, while he 
ordered an immediate charge of the 
whole line against the Turks. The 
challenge was now no longer declined 
—in the graphic words of [stuanfi, “a 
tremendous claugor of martial music” 
(the tabul-khani) ‘burst forth at 
the same moment in the camp of Soli- 
man; an universal shout arose from 
the troops; and the whole mighty 
host of horse and foot moved forward 
in formidable array, descending the 
hill in slow and steady order to meet 
us.” Their advance was notified to 
the young king, who instantly called 
for his helmet, and assumed his place 
in the line; but the pale and agitated 
expression of his features, remarked 
by his attendants as they closed his 
visor, was afterwards recalled as an 
omen of the doom which impended 
over himself and his kingdom. There 
was no time on the instant, however, 
for auguries; for the van of the Hun- 
garians had already closed with their 
opponents, and, precipitating them- 
selves on the European battalions, (as 
described by the Turkish writer, 
Solak-Zadah,) ‘like a thunder-cloud 
charged with lightning,” compelled 
them to give ground, and pursued 
them with headlong impetuosity to- 
wards the second line, which likewise 
recoiled before the first fury of the 
shock; and Andrew Bathory, brother 
of the palatine, sent a messenger to 
the king, announcing that the battle 
was won, and urging him to come up 
with all speed and complete the dis- 
comfiture of the infidels. The second 
division, already in motion, pressed 


on with redoubled energy at these 
tidings through the low ground, alread 

choked with dead and dying; “ but 
at this moment,” (says the narrative 
of the chancellor Broderith,) * the 
king disappeared, and was seen no 
more alive; but whether he was with- 
drawn from the fight by those about 
his person, or whether (as some say) 
he plunged rashly forward into the 
thickest of the mélée, and was there 
wounded, I am unable to say, and 
none can certainly know.” * 

The evident reluctance of Brode- 
rith to give a decided opinion as to 
the fate of his hapless sovereign, would 
seem to imply that he secretly in- 
clined to the less favourable version 
of the story, and that the last of the 
Jagellons fell without striking a blow 
for his crown and life ; but the Turk- 
ish writers agree in stating that the 
last desperate onset of the Magyar 
chivalry, led by the Arai or king, 
pierced deeply into the solid phalanx 
of the janissaries; and Solak-Zadah 
even relates that three Hungarian 


knights, “like demons thirsting for ° 


blood,” penetrated to the station of 
the sultan himself, and that the lance 
of one of them was shivered on the 
cuirass of Soliman. Many, doubt- 
less, were the deeds of individual val- 
our by which the Hungarians strove, 
on the bloody day of Mohacz, to 
avert the fate of their country ; but all 
their efforts were countervailed by the 
numbers of the Ottomans; and the 
Turkish artillery, which had hither- 
to remained inactive from the close- 
ness and intermixture of the fight, at 
length opening a general discharge 
upon them at the distance of scarce 
ten paces, wrought fearful destruction 
among their dense and disordered 
masses of men and horses. At this 
juncture, Bali-beg, who had over- 
borne all opposition on the right, and 
had seized their camp, bore down on 
their rear in accordance with his pre- 
vious instructions ; and the Hungari- 
ans, thus hemmed in on all sides by an 
irresistible force, were crushed hope- 
lessly down into the deep morass 
bordering the Danube. Hundreds 
were swallowed up in its deep pits 
and quagmires, or perished in the 





* The three commanders of the royal bady-guard, Czetricg, Horvath, and Mailath, 
were long held up to popular infamy as having deserted their king; but the tucit ace 
quleaegnae of the king in the order af Tomori for the guarda to detach themeelveg 
against Baliebeg, ix expressly attested by Rvaderith, : 
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vain attempt to swim across the Dan. 
ube, then greatly swollen by the re- 
cent rains; all who remained were 
hewn down without mercy by the 
scimitars of the victors. he battle, 
which began about 3r.m. (Broderith), 
had lasted scarcely an hour and a 
half; the slaughter on the field con- 
tinued till nightfall, and of the whole 
Christian army, which had number- 
ed more than 25,000 before the en- 
gagement, from 3000 to 4000 only 
effected their escape, by favour of the 
violent and continued rain which pre- 
vented the Turks from pushing the 
pursuit. 

‘“¢ Such,” says a Hungarian writer, 
‘is the dismal story of that most 
mournful and memorable day of Mo- 
haez; on which the ancient glories of 
our nation, the flower of our nobles 
and valiant men, and all the warlike 
strength wherein we prided ourselves, 
were stricken down for ever by a 
single deadly blow; and since that 
fatal calamity, our country has been 
forced to endure the intolerable igno- 


* miny of submitting, either tothe yoke 


of infidel barbarians, or to the oppres- 
sive dominion of strangers and fo- 
reigners. Accursed, therefore, and 
doubly accursed be those men whose 
rashness or madness carried our gentle 
and gracious king, like a victim, to 
be slaughtered in his early youth by 
the unbelieving enemy, and thus 
plunged their native land into its pre- 
sent depth of misery!” But of those 


whose counsels had hurried the king 


and the army to destruction, not one 
had survived the ruin to encounter 
the execrations of his countrymen. 
Tomori, the prime author of the ca- 
tastrophe, fell in the midst of the 
Turks, fighting to the last with the 
fury of despair; his colleague in 
command, George Zapolya, was slain 
by his side; the generals Trepka and 
Schlik, with the Archbishop of Strigo- 
nium and seven other bishops, and 
more than five hundred nobles of the 
first rank, perished indiscriminately, 
borne down in the general mass of 
carnage. The Palatine Bathory was 
saved by the self-devotion of an at- 
tendant, who resigned to him his own 
unwounded horse ; and flying in com- 
pany with Bathyany, whose post on 
the right had kept him clear of the 
fatal morass, reached the town of Ba- 


boeza on the Drave, carrying into the 
interior the first tidings of the triumph 
of the Moslem, and the annihilation of 
the Christian army. 

The Turks had remained encamped, 
during .the night after their victory, 
on the field of battle; and the aga of 
the janissaries, attended by the criers, 
incessantly went his rounds, to pre- 
serve discipline and prevent straggling. 
But with the ensuing dawn, the sultan, 
escorted by the spahis of his guard, 
and accompanied by the vizir Ibra- 
him, rode over the plain of Mobacz to 
view the captured camp of the Hun- 
garians ; and on his return from this 
inspection, a grand divan of victory 
was held, according to custom, in the 
midst of the army. An embroidered 
scarlet canopy was erected in the open 
air, under which Soliman appeared 
seated on his throne ; and while he 
gave directions for the interment of 
the slain, and distributed rewards and 
robes of honour to the officers and 
men who had borne themselves gal- 
lantly in the battle of the preceding 
day; the heads of the captives, who 
amounted only to about 1500, were 
struck off, and added to the piles 
already accumulated in front of the 
imperial tent, where those of the slain 
bishops and nobles were raised aloft 
on spears, in token of distinction. A 
few only of the prisoners were saved 
by their captors for ransom; and 
from one of these the Turks at length 
learned the fate of the young king, of 
which he had been an eye-witness. 
Wounded in the head, and separated 
from his attendants, the unfortunate 
Louis had endeavoured to escape from 
the fatal field; but in crossing a 
swollen streamlet near the town of 
Mobacz, his horse was forced back- 
wards from the bank into deep water 
by the pressure of the throng of fugi- 
tives, and the weight of his armour 
sunk him to the bottom. On examin- 
ing the spot described, the body was 
found and recognized ; and Soliman, 
on learning the miserable end of his 
youthful rival, exclaimed with gener- 
ous pity,—** May Allah be merciful 
to him, and punish those who misled 
his inexperience! I came indeed in 
arms against him, but I would not 
that he had been cut off before he 
had tasted the sweets of life and 
royalty !”* 





“ We cannot here refrain from introducing an anecdote related io us by a distin- 
guished officer, as illustrative of the accurate knowledge current among the so often 
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The circumstances of the battle 
might indeed justify the belief enter- 
tained by the Turks, that the ven- 
geance of heaven for the murder of 
the ambassador Behram had visibly 
manifested itself, in impelling the 
Hungarians thus to rush with blind 
precipitation on their doom, when the 
delay of afew days might haveaverted 
the catastrophe. Wherever the ter- 
ror-stricken fugitives from the slaugh- 
ter turned their bewildered steps, they 
encountered detachments of their 
countrymen hastening in arms to the 
expected scene of action; the valiant 
Christopher Frangipan, with 15,000 
Croats, was approaching along the val- 
ley of the Drave; the vaivode Zapolya, 
with more than twice that number of 
Transylvanian troops, was already at 
Szegedin on the Theiss, within two 
days’ short march of Mobacz ; andthe 
main force of the Bohemians, under 
the margrave George of Brandenburg, 
was pressing forward from the north, 
The union of all these corps would 
still have formed an army far more 
powerful than that lost at Mohacz ; 
but the death of the king had dissolved 
the whole fabric of the state, and each 
thought only of providing separately 
for his own safety. The Bohemian 
leaders hastily retraced their march 
to their own country, in order to be 
present at the diet for the election of 
a new king, the Archduke Ferdinand 
having already set up a claim, in 
contravention of the Bohemian con- 
stitution, to the hereditary succession, 
in right of his wife. On similar 
grounds were based the pretensions of 
the archduke to the Hungarian crown; 
but here Zapolya had already declared 
himself a competitor, and drawing off 
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his army unbroken to his own enpties 
and estates about Eperies and Tokay, 
where distance secured him from the 
Turks, began to onganize cabalg 
among his partizans, who were nur 
merous among the minor nobility, for 
securing his election, The widowed 
queen, Mary of Austria, finding her- 
self deserted by al), fled from Buda te 
Presburg, with all the treasures and yva- 
luables she could collect; and whea 
Soliman put his army in motion from 
Mohacz for the eapital, he was encoun- 
tered by Féldwar by a deputation of 
the citizens, bearing the keys of the 
town and citadel, and imploring the 
merey of the Turkish Cesar* for 
themselves and their families. 

The public entry of Soliman into 
Buda took place on the 10th of Sep- 
tember, twelve days only after the 
battle of Mohacz; but he appeared in 
the pomp of a peaceful procession, 
preceded by the axes of the baltadjis,f 
and surrounded by the waying plumes 
of the solaks ; and only the janissaries 
were allowed to take up their quarters 
in the eity. The tents and huts of the - 
remainder of the host embraced near- 
ly the whole circuit of the walls, ex- 
tending, in picturesque disorder, over 
the abrupt undulations of hill and 
valley with which the precincts of the 
town are diversified ; and the rugged 
sides of the Blocksberg re-echoed the 
wild and various cries of the tribes 
and nations united under the standard 
of the conqueror. During the advance 
from Mohaez to Buda, the opencouns 
try had been ravaged by the light 
troops with such terrible ferocity, 
that the districts between the Balaton 
Lake and the Danube were left (as 
described by a contemporary writer) 





under-rated Turks, as to the earlier periods of their own history. Our informant was 
a fellow-passenger on board one of the Danube steamers, in September 1836, with 
Ruheddeen-Effendi, then secretary of legation to the embassy at Paris, and his son, & 


boy of twelve or thirteen. On nearing Mohdez, he remarked to the young Turk, 
pointing to the field of battle,—‘ On yonder plain one of the Magyar krals (Hungarian 
kings) was slain in a great battle by your forefathers,’ ‘ No,’ instantly retorted the 
young Ahmed, ‘ the kral Louis died not sword in hand like aking: he fled from the 
face of Soliman Kanooni, but his destiny overtook him, and he perished ignobly in a 
swamp. 

* It is singular that the title of Cesar was assigned to the Turkish monarchs even 
before the capture of Constantinople. Bayezid is so styled in the ‘ Institutes of 
Timour,” 

{ The baltadjis (literally, are-men) were a sort of lictors who headed the proces- 
sion when the sultan appeared in state ; and he was guarded on either side by the 
solaks, men selecied for their height and appearance, and wearing a peculiar head- 
dress, surmounted by a lofty fan-shaped crest of ostrich feathers, which almost con- 
aed the sultan as he sat on horseback, and was supposed to screen him from the 
evil eye. ; 
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@ solitude, without either men or 
youses; and the population of the 
capital expected, in trembling antici- 
pation, the alternative of death or 
slavery ; but their apprehensions were 
relieved on the second day by a fir- 
man, forbidding, under pain of death, 
all injury to their persons or property. 
Yet, notwithstanding the vigilance of 
the officers, a fire, ascribed to the ne- 
gligence or disappointment of the sol- 
diery, broke out on the third night ; 
and though the grand-vizir repaired 
in person to the spot to direct its ex- 
tinction, it continyed to rage through 
the following day, and consumed great 
part of the town, with the eathedral 
and many other public buildings, In 
the mean time, the royal palace was 
rapidly dismantled of its remaining 
treasures, which were embarked in 
barges on the Danube, and sent off as 
trophies to Constantinople, with all 
the artillery and warlike stores found 
in the arsenal, including two enor- 
mous guns, or rather mortars, which 
had fallen into the hands of Hunni- 
ades at the memorable repulse of 
Mohammed II. before Belgrade, in 
1456. Among the spoil are also spe- 
cified three antique bronze statues of 
Apollo, Diana, and Hercules, which 
Ibrahim ordered to be erected in the 
At-meidan, opposite to one of his 
palaces—an ingovation commented 
upon by several Turkish writers of 
the time * as an infinite seandal to the 
faithful, whose literal interpretation 
of the second commandment leads 
them to regard all effigies of the hu- 
man figure as an idolatrous abomina- 
tion. But by far the greatest loss to 
Christendom and civilization which re- 
sulted from the capture of Buda, was 
the removal or destruetion of the 
magnificent library, containing 50,000 
MSS., which had been amassed at 
the close of the preeeding century, by 
the liberality of Matthias Corvinus. 
The fate of this celebrated collection, 
like that of the Alexandrian library, 
is variously related. The Hungarians 
assert that the volumes were used by 
the Turks as fuel, to light the stoves 


of their baths ; but (independently 
this legend being a palpable repro- 
duction of the popular tale of the 
Alexandrian conflagration { ) such an 
act of barbarism would have been 
equally at variance with the personal 
character of Soliman, and with the 
advanced state of literature among 
the Turks at this period : as the army, 
moreover, quitted Buda on the eighth 
day after its entrance, an additional 
refutation is afforded by the shortness 
of the time. The account given by 
the Ottoman writers is more probably 
correct, that the greater part of the 
books were transferred to Constan- 
tinople, and were there destroyed by 
the great fire of 1755, which consumed 
the old palace of the Porte :—a part, 
however, were certainly left at Buda, 
where Lambecius, having instituted a 
search in the castle by permission of 
the governor Kasim-Pasha, found 
several hundred volumes still remain- 
ing in 1666, 

While the work of spoliation was 
in progress, the engineers had been 
employed in the construction of a 
floating bridge over the Danube ; and 
on the 17th of September, the army 
commenced its passage to the left 
bank of the river: an operation which 
the frequent breaches of the frail 
structure extended over seven days, 
During this interval, Soliman is de- 
scribed by the historian, Solak-Zadah, 
as having received a deputation from 
the nobles of Hungary, and informed 
them of his intention to bestow the 
kingdom, which had fallen into. his 
hands by right of conquest, on the yai- 
yode John Zapolya as atributary vas- 
sal of the Porte: but as this remark- 
able interview is neither mentioned by 
Broderith, nor alluded to in the jour- 
nal of Soliman himself, it is probable 
that it should be referred to a later 
period, when the views of the sultan 
with reference to Hungary were more 
matured and extended than they ap- 
pear to have been at this juncture. 
When the whole force was again con- 
centrated at Pesth, a grand review 
was held (Sept. 24) on the Rakds 





* An epigram, in which the conduct of Ibrabim was contrasted with that of his 
namesake the patriarch Abraham, (who, according to the Koran, incurred the ven- 
geance of Nimrod, by destroying the idols of the Chaldeans, ) is said to haye galled the 
fayourite so severely, that he punished the unlucky poetaster with death. 

t The story of the mandate of the caliph Omar, and its execution by Amzu, cannot 
be traced to any earlier source than the annals of Abulpharagius, a Christian monk of 
the thirteenth century. 
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plain, where in ancient times the Mag- 
yar nobles'‘met by thousands, mounted 
and armed as for war, in their tu- 
multuous diets, either for the election 
of a new king, or to extort from the 
reigning monarch the recognition of 
their rights and privileges. Having 
thus displayed his power before the 
eyes of the Hungarians, on the spot 
which had often witnessed the confir- 
mation and renewal of their liberties, 
Soliman “beat the drums of retreat, 
and set forward on his return to the 
Abode of Islam,” (Constantinople, ) 
without leaving a single soldier in 
Buda or any other Hungarian town. 
The troops, however, which had at 
first appeared before the capital, con- 
sisted principally of janissaries and 
spahis, the é/ite of the army; the bulk 
of the irregulars had continued to over- 
run all the country on the right bank 
of the Danube, carrying with them 
such desolation and havoc as had not 
been seen in Hungary since the Mo- 
gul invasion of 1241.* At Fiiofkir- 
chen, which had submitted on pro- 
mise of safety, the inhabitants were 
collected by the akindjis in the 
market place, and all, excepting a 
few exempted for slavery or ran- 
som, slaughtered without mercy. At 
Maroth, near Strigonium, many 
thousands of the country people had 
drawn together into a strong posi- 
tion, which they had fortified after 
the Tartar custom with a triple circle 
of waggons: but these rude intrench- 
ments were forced by the artillery 
brought against them by the Turks, and 
a carnage ensued, in which the number 
of the slain, according to the report of 
Broderith, equalled those who had 
fallen at Mohacz. The fame of one 
of the victims of this massacre, a hei- 
duk, or common soldier, named Mi- 
chael Dobéczy, has survived even to 
this day in the popular ballads of the 
district :—mounted on a swift horse, 
and carrying his bride on the croup, 
he endeavoured to escape from the 
fatal enclosure ; but finding his re- 
treat cut off in every direction, he first 
stabbed his wife to the heart, and 
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then rushing into the midst of the 
Turks, met the death which he no 
longer sought to avoid—a deed which 
Istuanfi characterises as ‘‘ eximia vir- 
tus ac clarum facinus!"” But in many 
instances the native Magyar valour of 
the peasants stood them in good stead. 
Wissegrad, the ancient fortress of the 
royal line of Arpad, where the sacred 
crown of St Stephen was kept, was 
victoriousiy defended by a handful of 
monks and peasants; and at Strigo. 
nium or Gran, the citizens and burgh- 
ers, roused by the exhortations of Mi- 
chael, appropriately surnamed Nagy, 
or the Great, mustered on their ram. 
parts, and repelled with loss, during 
several days, the assaults of the in- 
vaders. 

The passage of the Danube by the 
entire Turkish force, before the com- 
mencement of their retrograde move- 
ment, at length relieved the districts 
on the right bank from the scourge— 
but not less miserable was the fate of 
the plain country, or Puszta, between 
the Danube and Theiss, through 
which lay the homeward route of the 
invaders. The open towns and vil- 
lages were reduced to ashes by the 
myriads of irregular cavalry which 
preceded the march and covered the 
flanks of the heavy columns of regu. 
lars: and though the janissaries hasten- 
ed their progress in order to share the 
plunder of Szegedin, they were out- 
stripped by the activity of their light 
and well-mounted comrades, and found 
nought remaining on their arrival but 
the scorched and blackened walls of 
the eastle, the ruins of which still 
frown over the passage of the Theiss, 
which it formerly commanded. The 
desolation of the soil reacted, how- 
ever, on the marauders themselves, 
whose horses perished by thousands 
for want of forage ; and Bathyany and 
Radovich, hovering with small bodies 
of horse on their flanks and rear, cut 
off the stragglers whenever opportu- 
nity offered. The rich plains to the 
south, bordering on the Bannat, fur- 
nished a more abundant harvest of 
booty: and at Bacs, on the Danube, 





* Even the horrors of this year were, however, thrown in the shade by the supes 
rior barbarity of the Krim-Tartars brought into Hungary in subsequent campaigns. 
“ It is said to have been an amusement of the Tartars to set the Hungarian children 
before their own little ones,that they might exercise themselves in cutting off heads— 


an important practical branch of Tartar education. 


To this day, the Transylvanian 


mother stills her restless child with threats of the Tartars coming,—‘ Ihon jonnek a 


Tatarok!’ = Pacet’s Hungary, ii, 462, 











the shares of the grand-vizir and 
the defterdar severally amounted to 
50,000 sheep. The last act of the 
bloody drama was the storm of a for- 
tified camp which had been formed in 
the heart of a morass, and accessible 
only by a single narrow causeway be- 
tween Bacs and Peter-Wardein: the 
Turks were repulsed in three succes- 
sive assaults, and the aga of the ja- 
nissaries, with other officers of rank, 
were slain in heading the attack ; but 


* the position was at length carried, and 


the defenders put to the sword with- 
out distinction. Between Peter- War- 
dein and Karlowitz a floating bridge 
was again thrown over the Danube; 
and the Ottomans, laden with spoil, 
and dragging in their train 100,000 
Hungarian captives, repassed the river 
on the first day of the Mohammedan 
year 932, (Oct. 8, 1526.) The gar- 
risons of even the Croatian towns cap- 
tured at the commencement of the 
campaign, were withdrawn ; and So- 
liman, leaving the grand-vizir to 
superintend the march of the main 
body, hastened onwards with a select 
corps to Constantinople, whither he 
had been summoned by the news of 
the alarming’revolt in Anatolia, under 
the dervish Kalendar-Oghlu. 

So ended the first great invasion of 
Hungary by the Turks :—a fearful 
earnest of the calamities which that 
unhappy country was destined for two 
hundred years to undergo, as the are- 
na of the struggle for its sovereignty 
between the rival Czesars of Vienna 
and Constantinople. It is difficult to 
conjecture what motives can have in- 
fluenced Soliman so completely to re- 
linquish, for the time, his hold upon 
the country lying powerless in his 
grasp, and in the attempt to subdue 
or even humiliate which, his predeces- 
sors had so often been baffled. His 
aim, indeed, throughout the cam- 
paign, (as Von Hammer observes,) 
seems to have been rather to exhaust 
Hungary, so as to incapacitate it for 
resistance in future, than to conquer 
it; and to this cruel policy must be 
ascribed the unrestrained license of 
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bloodshed and devastation permitted 


to his troops, and which was wholly 
alien to the generous magnanimity 
at other times marking his character. 
Had he emulated the warlike deter- 
mination of his father Selim, who nei- 
ther retreated nor halted in his career 
till he had completed the subjugation 
of the Mamlukes, the conquest of 
Hungary might have been at once 
achieved. But he probably designed 
to return with augmented forces the 
following spring, when he hoped to 
find the Hungarians (still trembling 
at the recollection of their late chas- 
tisement, and further weakened by the. 
civil dissensions to which the loss of 
their king, and a disputed succession, 
would inevitably give rise) ready to 
purchase forbearance and mercy by 
voluntary submission. If—in the 
midst of the panic arising from the 
extinction of their royal line, the oc- 
cupation of their capital, and the de- 
solation of their country — the same 
terms of tribute and vassalage had 
been offered to the Hungarians, on 
which Walachia and Moldavia had 
already become dependencies of the 
Ottoman empire, there can be little 
doubt but that the whole kingdom 
would have succumbed. Transylva- 
nia was in fact brought “ under the 
shadow of the horsetails,” a few years 
later, by John Zapolya, who acknow- 
ledged the suzerainté of the sultan as 
the price of his support against Aus- 
tria; and it continued more or less 
tributary and subject to the Porte, 
till near the close of the seventeenth 
century. But the Anatolian revolt, 
combined with other causes, postpon- 
ed for two years the further prosecu- 
tion of Soliman’s projects ; and when 
they were at length resumed, the 
vantage-ground had been seized by 
another aspirant. The contest was 
no longer with the crushed and dispi- 
rited Hungarians, but with the pon- 
derous strength of the Germanic em- 
pire: and the Osmanli conqueror 
speedily perceived that the neglect of 
athe golden opportunity afforded by 
the victory of. Moh4cz, could only be 
remedied by a fresh conflict under the 
walls of Vienna. 
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THE PICTURE OF DANAE, 
FROM THE GERMAN OF DEINHARDSTEIN. 


Deamatis Personz. 
Anprea DEL Catmaki—Director of the Painting Academy of St Carlo. 
Lavra—his Ward. ; 
Satvator Rosa, 
Bernanvo Ravienna—Surgeon. 
The Secretary of the Painting Academy of St Carlo. 
Painters—Associates of the Academy of St Carlo. 
Spectators at the distribution of the prizes. 


The Scene is laid in Florence, about the middle of the seventeenth century. 


First Act. 
Studio of Sarvaton Rosa.—Pictures, with and without frames, are leaning 
here and there against the wall. On the table are scattered paper, pencils, 


and other implements of the painting art. In the middle of the chamber 
stands an easel—before it an arm-chair. 


Scene I.—Sat. Rosa, Ravienna, (advancing out of a side-chamber.) 

Sat. (taking him by the hand.) Receive my thanks, my hearty thanks, 

Bernardo. 
If ever, in return, I can do ought—— 

Rav. Pray, do not speak of my small services, 
They are not worth a thought. 

Sat. Not worth a thought ! 
Is it not worth a thought, that, when I lay 
Sick aud disabled for a month and upwards, 

You tended me with more than woman's care, 
Showering on me, a stranger and unknown, 

All the affection of a long-tried friend ? 

You heal’d me with no mercenary hand, 

But, watching every breath I drew, sat bound, 
Through the long day and t!rough the dreary night, 
Fast to my bed as if chains held you there. 
These, my Bernardo, these are offices 

One does not easily forget. 

Rav. Salvator! 

Your language pains me—* Stranger” did you say ? 
A man “ unknown” tome? Wherefore unknown? 
Unless it be that, as a surgeon, I 

Can nothing know of artists or of art. 

By falling from your horse you broke your arm: 
My business was to set the limb—no more— 
Whether ‘twas Rosa or a common man 

Who suffer'd—that was no concern of mine— 

At least so you appear to think—in short, 

What can a surgeon know of art or artists ? 

Sat. (half in jest.) V1 grant you may have heard of me: I am, 
I must confess, a somewhat noted person. 

I sing, make yerses, play the flute ; besides, 
lam a painter; and my new profession 
Reveals, 1 fear somewhat too palpably, 

The secrets of my former trade: the woods, 
They are the haunts of a loose jovial race, 
Whose figures, often glimpsing from my canvass, 
Attest how well I knew them: the bald rocks, 
The very deserts which I draw, bespeak 

The hand of one who wielded in his youth 
Another weapon than the brush—enroll’d 

In Masaniello’s sanguinary crew. 
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Rav. (departing as if displeased.) Farewell, Salvator ! 
Sat. Stay! What takes you off? 
Rav. Business. 

Sau. Bernardo, something vexes you ; 

Pray, let me know in what I have offended. 

Rav. (after a pause, in which he appears struggling with his feelings.) 
Salvator! I no longer can endure * 
Thus to be treated. It is now a month i 
Since I have been in daily converse with you; 

Yet every time that I have sought to speak, 
Touching the glorious art in which you shine, 

You’ve stopp’d my mouth, declining all discussion, 
*Tis plain you view me but as one to whom 

You owe some intervals of ease-——a man 

Good at his own trade—good for nought beyond. 

I wish not to seem better than I am, 

Yet am I better than you take me for. 

Sat. You're a strange man! I own I have remark’d 
That sometimes you attempted to make painting 
The topic of our conversation—why 
I waived the subject I will now explain : 

Either you thought ‘twould be a mighty treat 
For the sick man to be allow’d to ride 
His favourite hobby—or—still more pravoking— 
\ You are yourself a dauber with the brush, 
And would exchange opinions upon art 
With me—an equal with an equal. 
Rav. Rosa! 
Sat. Pray, hear me out.—In either case, my friend, 
You were to blame: For this is your dilemma— 
» o You either think too meanly df Salvator, 
Or else you think too highly of yourself. 
You are a man of skill, and while I live 
I shall remain your debtor. But be warn’d, 
Strive to be perfect in one manly calling, 
And do not seek to be supreme in two. 
Rav. Suppose I should entreat your confidence. 
Sa. (after a short pause.) Answer me this, my friend,—Suppose | came 
To you and said, ‘* Good sir, pray tell me when 
The lancet may be used with best effect, 
Explain to me how wounds should be bound up, 
And all the ef ceteras of surgery” — 
In such a case what would your answer be? 
Rav. I first would ask—‘* Why would you know all this 7” 
Sat. And I would answer—* I'd fain be a surgeon.” 
Rav. I'd then enquire what principles of healing 
You were acquainted with. 
Sat. I'd say, “ With none. 
I come to learn my principles from you.” 
Rav. (perplexed.) Then Then—— 
Sat. (laying his hand on Ravienna’s shoulder.) Then would you say, My 
worthy sir, 
You are a painter, mind your colours then, 
And leave alone the lancet: ’tis a thing 
With a sharp point, and may prove mischievous 
In inexperienced hands: its use, believe me, 
Cannot be taught by words: practice alone % 
Can give the necessary skill—in short, 
You are a painter—mind your brushes, man.” __ 
Rav. Yet say, Salvator, might net you have been 
As great a surgeon as you are a painter? 
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_ Gatv. I fear the converse in respect to you 
Will not hold good. 





-Rav. Nay, how can you tell that ? 

Satv. You may have talent: yet— 

Rav. Let me speak out 
Atonce. I’ve made the attempt. 

Satyv. I thought as much. 


Rav. Pray, sir, will you be kind enough to examine 
One of my pictures ? 


Sav. I would rather not. 
Rav. Nay, why? 
Sav. Bernardo, the plain truth is this :— 


I would not hurt your feelings, which are keen ; 
And yet I promise you, your work would meet 
With no indulgence at my hands. 

Ray. Tam 
Content to run the risk. 

Satyv. Pray, do not urge me. 
I'll readily believe that you possess 
Talents for painting—that your pencil wiles 
Agreeably away the idle hours: 

. But ask me not to judge you, for I'd be 

So candid with you, and expect so much, 
That probably I might condemn in you 
What I should praise in any other person. 
I fear, my friend, that your acquaintance with me 
Will not add greatly to your peace or comfort. 
Your restless blood bounds with the thought of fame, 
And to your dazzled eyes my life appears 
Surrounded with a golden atmosphere ; 
Yet, my Bernardo, if you look more closely, 
You'll find the sunshine of a life like mine 
Is like the rainbow—glory built on tears. 
Weigh well the lives of those men you admire— 
Guido, Leonardo, the two Allegri, 
Raphael himself, or me, (if I may dare 
To name myself with these illustrious men)— 
Regard us well, and say, what are we all 
But baffled swimmers, in a stormy flood, 
Towards a goal that never may be reach’d ? 

Rav. (with warmth.) Yes, you have reach’d it. 


Sav. Friend! you are mistaken, 


And little know what toil our art demands 

Before its pupils can become its priests. 

The temple’s sheen attracts you, like the stars 

Which you shall reach—when you are dead and buried. 
But come—if you have courage to begin 

The toilsome journey of an artist’s life, 

To tread our thorny pathways—undeterr’d 

By fear of envy, malice, or detraction— 


If you are like the lark that yonder (pointing to one out of the window) sends 


Her strong notes heavenward, heedless of the frogs 
That croak beneath her—bring your picture here. 
Ray. I haste to fetch it— 


Scene I].—Satvator. Ravienna. CALMARI. 


Cat. (putting his head inat the door.) Is not this the dwelling 


Of the great Salvator Rosa ? 
Sat. (advancing towards him with a smile.) 1am he, 
Much at your service: pray, sir, who are you ? 


Ca. (coming forward.) Andrea del Calmariis my name, 


‘Director of Saint Carl’s academy. 









841.) 
Sat. This is a high and unexpected ‘honour, 
What has procured it for me? 
Cat. Eagerness 
To visit him who for two months has been 
Our city’s greatest ornament, has brought 
Me hither; and I trust that Providence 






Will spare you long to be our glory—(he perceives Bernardo. Bothof them look 


awkward on finding themselves brought together.) Ah! 
Bernardo! are you here, my worthy friend ? 
Rav. As surgeon, I’ve the honour to attend 
Our great friend here, who lately broke his arm 







By a fall frém horseback. (Addressing Salvator,) Now, sir, you must not 


Remove the bandages too soon, nor task 

Too much your scarcely renovated strength. 

(Asideto Salvator,) Pray, if you love me, do not say a word 
To this man here, touching our late discourse.—(Ezit.) 


Scene IIJ.—Satvator. CaLmari. 


Cat. You are acquainted, then, with this Ravienna ? 
Satv. You heard him say he was my surgeon.*” 
CaL. Oh! 
Merely your surgeon. Let me speak a word 
To you in confidence: he is a fellow 
Full of impertinence: he worms himself 
Into folks’ houses, and do what we will, 
We cannot keep him out. 
Sav. (cutting him short, and pointing toa seat.) Be seated, sir. 
Now; pray, what special mission brings you here? 
Is it to buy a picture you are come? 
Cau. In part it is. 


Sa. In part! part of a picture ! 
Is that what you would purchase ? 
Cat. Nay, good sir, 


You're jocular. I would not purchase part ; 
But I would have a bright transcendent whole. 
Sat. And so you shall—if you will pay the price. 
Cat. I'll pay you handsomely, and you shall see 
How falsely I’m abused by the report 
Which calls me covetous. But something more 
Than payment is concerned in this transaction. 
Salvator, the proposal I would make 
Is one of a peculiar kind ; it is— 
It is—you see—— 
Sau. Come to the point at once. 
Cat. You know to-morrow is the day on which 
The prizes given by our Academy 
Of Painting are to be decided ? 
Sat. Yes— 
I'm perfectly aware of that; the prize 
For the best painting is five hundred crowns, 
Two hundred for the second. 
Cat. Quite correct. 
Sat. I’m a competitor myself, and have 
Sent in one picture; and I’m now engaged 
In finishing a second. 
Cat. (joyfully. ) That will do? 
’Tis that which brings me here, 
Sat. To purchase ? 
Cat. Yes, 
That very picture. 
Sat. ; Which ; 
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Cat. The very one 

You have just mention’d. 

Sat. What! before you know 

The subject of it ? 

Cat. I will take my chance } 

*? Twill gain the prize, and that’s enough for me: 
Sat. You're buying, as they say, a pig in a poke. 
Cat. I care not, if you will but promise me 

Ne’er to make known the parent of the pig. 

Sau. What is’t you mean? I beg you will explain, 
Cat. I mean that I would purchase not alone 
Your painting, but the title to be held 
Its author. 
Sat. What! so you would pass yourself 
Off as the painter of my work ? : 
Cat. I would. 
Sax. You are a man with merits of your own, 

Then wherefore deck yourself in borrow’d plumes? 
Cat. Look ye, Salvator, all men must admit 

That I know some things. As a connoisseur 

In painting I rank high—no name deceives me, 

No colour cheats my critical discernment ; 

But I cannot create—The living power 

Of genius, which projects beyond itself 

The creatures of the brain—the shaping hand— 

These are not mine. I ama wealthy man, 

And no one is esteem’d more highly here ; 

Yet, as you know, men often covet most 

That which they least possess ; and hence my soul 

Pants for an artist’s fame. 

Sa. Come! Come! Director, 

You shall not gull meso. An artist’s fame! 

That is a light, I’m sure, which cannot dazzle 

Experienced eyes like yours, 

Cat. It does, indeed ; 

Full twenty times I’ve sought this interview, 

But never till to-day could get admittance— 

Your accident excluding strangers from you. 

But now I’ve found you just i’ the nick o’ time— 

Come! be persuaded ; let me call myself 

The painter of that picture. 
Sat. If no other 

Motive than vanity prompts your request, 

I will not hear of it. 
Cat. I beg of you——. 
Sat. You need not ask me, for I will riot do it. 
Cat. I'll pay you any price you choose to name. 
Sat, What is your gold to me? 
Cat. (after a pause.) Suppose I had 

Some other motive—would you then give way ? 
Sat. That's as the case might be. 

Cat. You know, Salvator, 

*'That two things are reported to my hurt; 

*Tis said I love, and that I’m covetous. 

I grant one-half of the report is true : 

I am not covetous ; but—I’m in love— 

Smile if you will—in love with my young ward 
Sau. (astonished.) And what has that to do with your demand ? 
Cau. Hearken, Salvator! This child's father, smitten 

By love of art, has order’d in his will - ‘ 

That he alone shall gain his daughter's hand, 

Who, in our yearly competition, wins 
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The highest prize for palating—that’s to say, 
Provided I object not to the match. 
Now, I myself do love her—though perhaps 
More as a father than a lover—yet 
My heart is touch'd, and I have come to you 
That you may help me to two blessed things— 
A cherish’d wife and glory—both at once. 

Sat. A wife and glory! 1 have heard it said 
A wife, ere now, has proved her husband’s shame. 

Cat. You see then how the matter stands. 

Sat. I do. 
(Aside, ) Scoundrel! I'll hackle you.—( Aloud, ) Well, I agree. 

Cat. To all I ask? 


Sat. I've said it—we must how 
Settle the price. 
Cau. I pray you name your sum. 


Sat. The sum must be enormous, or we split. 
Cat. (in evident trepidation.) What do you call enormous? 
Sat. Look ye; sir, 
I’m selling to you not my work alone, 
But my great name besides ; you, in return, 
Must part with a large share of the possessions 
You hold most dear: that is but reasonable. 
Cat. It is: provided you don’t ask too much. 
Sat. You said that you were rich— ~~ 
CaL. I meant to say— 
Sat. Whate’er you meant, I tell you, friend, yoti must 
Pay like a prince, or else the bargain’s off: 
Cat. What is the price then? 
Sat. Twenty thousand crowns. 
Cat. Almighty heavéns! Salvator, are you mad? 
Sax. Not one sous less than twenty thousand érowns. 
Cat. I thought you said you cared not for my gold. 
Sat. Nor do I—but if I permit another 
To call himself the father of my works, 
It shall not be for nothing. 
Cat. I’m in office, 
And may be able to assist you, Rosa. 
Sat. Thank you—but I require no man’s assistance 
As long as I can paint—My time, good sir, 
Is precious, and my painting still requires 
Some finishing touches— ’ 


Cat. Rosa! think again, 
And fix a lower sum. 
Sar. I’ve named the price. 


Cat. Well, then, it shall be paidgive me the picture. 


Sat. When you give me the money. 
Ca. Do you think 


That I have twenty thousand crowns about me? 
Sau. Then go and fetch them. 
Cau. Yet stippose, Salvator, 
Your picture should not gain the prize What then ? 
Sat. I'll pay the money back. 
AL. I am content. 
‘ (Sighing.) Oh! What a sum is twenty thousand crowns ! 
Sat. Consider what you've purchased therewithal— 
Your ward—is she a beauty? — 
Cat. She’s but young— 
Yet I admire her—you shall see her soon. 
Of course, our marriage musf be over first; 
For no man yet has seen her but myself. 
You know how wickedly the world’s inclined. 
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Sau. I know it well—see that you fetch the money. 
Cat. One question further—the five hundred crowns, 
To be awarded as the picture's prize, 
They should belong to—— 
Sau. You—that is but fair. 
Cau. (Sighing.) Which still leaves more than nineteen thousand crowns. 
(Exit, bowing courteously to Satvator, who accompanies him to the door.) 





Scene IV. 
Sau. I did not think he would have closed with me. 

Bring but the gold, and thou shalt be exposed 

Till Florence wide shall ring with thy disgrace. 

Thou thoughtest, didst thou, I would sell my birthright, 
And tear for gold the laurel from my brow? 

Old dotard! dealings such as thine would rob 

The light of splendour, and the flower of bloom. 

Think’st thou I came to Florence as a huckster— 

Not as a painter lit by light from heaven ? 

I'll teach thee what it is to lay a hand, 

Audacious and impure cnholy things. , 
Love thou would’st purchase—thou would’st purchase fame, 
And painting’s pleasures, shunning all its pains. 
The rose thou wishest! thou shalt feel the thorn— 

This is a bargain thou shalt long remember. 


Scene V.—Satvator. Ravienna, (bringing in a picture.) 
Rav, I’ve brought my picture. 


Sat. Prithee set it down— . 
In a few moments I'll attend to it. . as 

Rav. Here, on the easel ? 

Sat. Set it where you please— Z- 


And now, Bernardo, tell me what you know 
Of this old fool Calmari. 
Rav. Ah! he is 
A dragon watching an enchanted garden— 
Laura his ward's the fairest thing that lives. 
Sat. You know the maiden ? 


Rav. For these six months past } 
We have met daily. ‘ 
SaL. How so? why, he told me 


That not an eye but his had ever seen her. 
Ray. And yet the two eyes of your friend Bernardo 








Behold her daily. 

SAL. How do you contrive 
To hoodwink Cerberus : 

Rav. Ten months ago, 


This old Calmari sent for me to bleed him. 
’ Then for the first time I beheld his ward : 
She came into the chamber were we sat, 
But scarcely had she enter’d it when he 

Up starting fierce, despite his bleeding arm, 
Thrust her out rudely, and slamm’d to the door. 

Struck by the vision, I stood motionless, 

While the old man—his keen eye scanning me, 

His lower lip convulsed with passion—said, ; 
«I shall require your services no longer, . 
We'll trust the rest to Providence.” On that 

I left the house, determined to behold 

Once more the vision that had moved me so. 

But though for weeks I hover’d round the shrine 

In which my treasure dwelt, I ne’er saw aught 

















Save th’ Argus-eyed Calmari, who exchanged 
A scornful greeting with me when we met. 
Sat. (smiling.) No wonder that he lives in terror of you. 
Rav. An accident at length procured for me 
The blessed meeting I so long had courted. 
One day | linger’d past my usual time 
In the great hall of our academy, 
Contemplating the pictures—when, behold ! 
Calmari’s bald head stealthily protruded 
In at the doorway, spying carefully 
To see if any one was there. No sooner 
Did he perceive me than he shouted out, 
* You must begone, sir, it is past our hour 
Of closing!” 1 departed—heard him draw 
The bolts behind me—then stood still and listen’d. 
I heard his creaking voice—I heard besides 
The soft tones of a maiden—sweet to hear— 
His ward’s. My plan was speedily matured. 
I bribed the porter, who at once agreed 
To admit me to the hall whene’er I pleased. 
The difficulty next was where to hide me. 
There are, you know, within the antechamber, 
Two niches in the wall, in which are station’d 
The waxen images of two great masters, 
Attired as when they lived. One of these figures, 
Old Cimabue, with the porter's aid, 
I soon displaced—then wearing the costume 
And beard of the dead painter, I ascended 
The vacant pedestal. 


SAL. Iam delighted 
With the adventure—pray; proceed. 
Rav. ; In less 


Than half an hour in comes our ancient friend, 
And finding, as he thinks, the coast.quite clear, 
Goes out again, and then returns—with whom ? 
With whom, Salvator ?— With his angel ward! 
He leaves her in the room and goes his ways. 
Now she and J are left alone together, 
My heart beats loud—my knees grow tremulous, 
And flinging off my trappings, I descend 
‘And throw me at her feet. Full of alarm 
She starts away—but love at length prevails, 
And conquers shyness: I then learn from her 
How every day her guardian brings her here 
At the same hour, while he receives his guests, 
Anxious to keep her hid from all men’s eyes. 
Only conceive! the hoary miscreant 
Pesters her daily with a dotard's love. 
But she loves me if there is truth in heaven, 
Although I dare not hope to call her mine. 
Sat. Youlove her much, yousay? ° 
Rav. Unspeakably ! 
Sat. Soit appears; for all absorb'd in her, 
You have forgot the work which brought you here, 
And the high art of painting, which in your 
Eyes was the holiest of holy things. 
Rav. You're in a merry humour. 
Sa. Where’s your work ? 
Rav. Not yet—not yet—this humour must be off you, 
Let me arrange the light—oh, my great master ! 
My life or death depend on your decision, 





















































oe? The Picture of Danie, 

Sat. Pool! no more phrasing: Good wine needs no bush. 

(Pushing Ravrenna aside, he before the painting + 
Sining his eye steadily upon it, he RAviEnna in a 
tone of deep astonishment.) 

Did you paint that, Bernardo ? 

Rav. Yes! gréat mastéf ; 

How does it please you ? 

SaL. Please me!—you paint this! 

This warm and soft creation, full of love; 

Where all the goddess blends with woman’s ¢haftia ; 

These lips that breathe the soul of soft désife ; 

These eyes, like rising stars, half hid beneath 

The golden flood that breaks through yonder élouds, 

Sunburst of Jove, that strews the earth with flowers ! 

If this creation—this fair Danie 

Be yours, Bernardo, then you are indeed 

A mighty master! 

Rav. Sir, you banter well! 

Sat. Look ye, Bernardo ! Here, frietid, is @ pi¢ture 
I painted for to-morrow’s competition ; ; 

Its chance is gone—I now may lock it up. 

’Tis a good painting ; yet, compared with yours, 

*Tis a mere daub—observe the two togethér. 

When did I ever paint such arms as these ? 

Rav. Salvator! 

Sat. Now, I ask you, by the art 
In which you are so great a master—say, 

Say what you know to be the naked truth. 

Is not your picture better far than mine? 
Rav. (after. some hesitation.) I think ’tis better. , 
Sat. Yea, by God! it is. 

(Embracing anal A,) Come to my arms, Bernardo. I am fill'd 

With glad surprise to find in you so valiant 

A fellow-labourer in the fields of art ; 

And if the world has hitherto been blind 

To your great merits, it shall soon be taught ' 

To do you justice—take my word for that. ‘ 

Rav. Rosa! my art has all its roots in love. ) § 
Take love away, my art would wither soon. ' 
*Twas Laura made me; without her, I am 
Like to a voice whose sound hath pass’d away: 

Sat. What would you say, Bernardo, if I knew 
A secret which would keep yout art alive, 

By fostering the love in which ’tis rooted— 

And make fair Laura yours? 

Rav. Oh Rosa! Rosa! 

Sau. Our game is not secured ; but yet, I _ 
With tolerable luck, we shall succeed. 

Has no one seen this picture but myself? 

Ray. No one has seen it. I have kept it close: 
For the ideal Danae before you 
Is my own Laura’s image to the life. 

Sax. Is Laura’s image! better! better still! 
Pray, let your picture for at hour be placed 
At my disposal. 

Rav. Use your pleasure with it. 

Sau. Let no one—let not even your Lauram=kniow 
That you have painted this. Is she aware 
That you're an artist? ; 

Rav. No! Salvator; first 
I was determined to have your approval 
Or condemnation, ere she saw my work. 
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* Sax. Step then, my good sir, inté this side-chathber, 
And there remain while I give ‘audienee 

To ove whom ‘tis as well you should not meet. 

Now go. ' 












































Rav. (who stands lost in a trance of delight.) Shall 1 survive this night ! 
Sat. Now go. (Ravienia retires into the sidé chamber.) 
Scere VI. 


- SatvaTor, (contemplating his own painting.) Ah, my good picture! but 
your chance is gone. 

No prize for you, if this fair Danae 

Comes into competition ; and it shall. ee 

Artists of Florence !—it shall far outshine : 

Your misty daubs, and lessen your conceit.—(Gazing on the picture of 
Danie.) : 

’Tis wonderful! this surgeon beats us all. 

But let me think how I may best promote 

His love affair with Laura. The old man 

Is keen and selfish=='twill be difficult. 

Yet, if I have a head to plan a scheme, 

His twenty thousand crowhs shall gain him little. 

I have it now—he shall be made to buy 

Bernardo’s picture, taking it for mine } 

And, when he is once fairly in the net, 

We will unmask the traitor. Here he comes, 

Now, let us see how my design will work. 


Scene VII.—Satvator. CaLmant, (with a large purse of gold in his hand.) 
Cat. Here is the money—short of thifty crowns— 
a Which I will pay you soon. ‘(Sarvator closes the door-+Catmanrt looks 
alarmed.) Why shut the door? 
Sau. Methinks this business néeds hot witiesses, 
Cau. You're right, Salvator ; 1 commend your caution. 
Sau. (showing him Ravienna’s painting.) Here is the picture. 
Cau. (petrified with astonishment.) In the name of God! 
Whence came this picture? Who and what is this? 
) ® Sat. 'Tis what | lately painted. 
Cat. _ But these lips 
These eyes—these arms! This is the devil’s own work! 
Sat, What moves you so? 
Cat. Oh Latira!— Danie! 
Sat. Methinks the picture does not please you, sir. 
Cat. This magic piece! ‘tis worth a million crowns, 
Ay, a round million. 
Sat. Then you'll gratit, for onee, 
I have not charged too highly for my picture. 
You are a connoisseur. 
Cau. (eagerly.) ’Tis mine, remember, 
For twenty thousand erowns. 
Sa. Ay; minus thirty. 
‘Cat. Ah me! how fair and languishing she looks 
Up to the golden shower above her shed. * 
Sat. The piece, I see, is sometliing to your taste. 
Eb, signor! you desire a handsome wife, 
And I’m mistaken if you'd love her less 
Should she come to you in a shower of gold. 
Cat. Oh, Laura!—Danae! “Unless I knew 
No eye had ever seen her, I should say 
This picture was the. portrait of my ward. 
But I must take a seat. (He sits down exhausted in the arm-chair.) 
Now tell mé, Rosa, 
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318 The Picture of Daniie. 
_— your honour ; are _ not acquainted 
ith any person whom this picture’s like ? 
Sa. I’m not indeed. 
Cat. ’Tis an ideal then ? 
Sat. I know no person who resembles it. 
Cat. (rising up.) I’m satisfied—and now the work is mine. 
Sat. It is. 


Cat. Now, swear that you will never claim 
This picture as your work. 
Sat. Here is my hand— 


I'll never claim that picture as my work. 
Cat. Then take your gold; and take my thanks besides. 
Sat. (bowing him out.) Farewell—farewell—most noble of directors!— 
(Exit Calmari.) 


Scene VIIL—Satvaror. Ravrenna, (who has overheard Calmari's last words, 
and comes forward in astunishment.) 
Rav. What have you done, Salvator ? 


Sat. Sold your picture. 
Rav. To this Calmari? 
Sat. You were pleased to place it 


At my disposal, as you may remember, 
And now the part you have to play is this— 
To-morrow, when the notes are given in 
Bearing the names of the competitors, 
Write upon yours “ Picture of Danae,” 
And sign your name within. Calmari here’ 
Will do the same—claiming your work as his. 
When both are open’d, then you must stand forth, 
And in plain terms, before the whole assembly, 
Denounce the liar, as he well deserves. 

Rav. But he is Laura’s guardian, and this trick 
Will make him my worst enemy for life. 
No, let him take my work, and take my fame, 
And give me Laura! 

Sat. That will never do— 
I will not hear of it. You must be known— 
Florence must know the treasure she possesses. 
Ten Lauras—ay! a hundred—you may find 
Before you paint another piece like that. 
Art is of higher worth than love, my friend !—(£zeunt.) 


Szconp Act. 
Antechamber of the Hall of the Painting Academy. In the middle is a large 
curtain screening the body of the Hall. In the foreground on the right, is 
a door leading into the house of the Director. In the walls are two niches, 
each of which is covered by a curtain ; above the niche on the right is in- 
— the name of CimanvE, above that on the left the name of LEonaRDo 
pA VINCI. 


Scene I.—Lavpa. Ravienna, (in the attire of the ancient painter Cimabue, 
but without the beard.) 
Lav. (to Ravienna, who is kneeling before her.) Rise, dear Bernardo; do 
you doubt me still ? 
Ray. I am bound down by chains I cannot break. 
Lav. So speaks my guardian, when he lies for hours 
Prostrate and whining at my feet. Pray, rise! 
Rav..(rising.) Laura! how happy am I in your love! 
I never knew life’s blessedness till now— 
Fair days are ours, and brighter are to come. 
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Lav, I hope you may be able to effect ~ 
A safe retreat before my guardian comes ; 

He will be here immediately. To-day 

Is fixed for the decision of the prizes. 

Rav. To-day ? 
Lav. Yes! were you not aware of that? 

Rav. How should I know it? 


Lav. (sighing) Ay! too true—too true— 
You are no painter. 
Rav. Wherefore do you sigh ? 


Oh, Laura—Laura! does the painter’s art 
Engross so large a share of your esteem, 
That but a secondary love is left — 
For a poor surgeon ? : 

Lav. What you are to me, 
Bernardo—you know well.. Yet I confess 
If you were but a painter, all my wishes 
Would be fulfill’d. I have a love for painters— 
A love inhaled with the first air I breathed— 
My father was devoted to the art 
With all the zeal of an enthusiast. 
He had himself some skill—and our whole house 
Was filled with paintings by the greatest masters. 
Thus, in an atmosphere of grace and beauty 
My infancy was spent—my playmates, pictures. 
After my father’s death*my guardian took me ; 


And he, too, is possess’d by the same passion. 


Mew’d up, secluded by his jealous care, 

From all society of men, I still 

Had friends about me, and these friends were still 
The bright creations of the painter’s hand. 

The tender Guido and the soft Romano, 

The earnest Annibal, the pious Durer— 

These were the dear companions of my youth, 
And with their works my fondest thoughts are twined. 
Methinks, Bernardo, if you were to try, 

You might become a painter ; for so true 

A feeling of the beautiful is yours, 

And I have heard you speak respecting art 


In terms so glowing, that I’m sure you love it. 


Now, for my sake, do try. The laurel’s green, 
How well it would become these clustering locks! 
Rav. (aside.) Oh, heavenly rapture! 
Lav. (leaning on his shoulder.) Promise me you'll try? 
Rav. If all goes well, I promise you I will. 
Lav. Oh, that is charming!—Now, even now, methinks 
I see you seated at your easel, with 
Myself beside you, stealing, whilst I knit, 
Admiring glances as your work proceeds. 
Iread your name already in the lists 
Of glory—of myself I hear it said, 
That is the wife of the illustrious Bernard— 
Oh! what a dream of joy! 
Rav. A dream indeed! 
Lav. Which shall come true—if you'll but persevere. 
No doubt the first steps will be difficult, 
But practice in the end will make you perfect. 
I can myself assist you with some hints, 
Learn’d from my guardian. 
Rav. Never breathe that name, 
Its mention thrills me like an ague-shudder. 























































































































































The Picture 
Lav. What is't you fear?— 
And that his bolts and bars are all in vain, 

Rav. I know it—yet, I scarcely dare to hope— 

I see before me what appears a star, 

And yet it may turn out a will-o’-the-wisp. 
My heart is sore beset with anxious fears ; 
Yet perhaps, Laura, at this very moment 
I’m nearer the fulfilment of my wishes 
Than e’er I was before—— 

Lav. Bernardo, how? 

Rav. Yes! dearest maiden, what I say is true, 
Unless my spirit is a false foreboder, 

This is the last time I shall wear these trappings, 
I feel that now or never is the time. 

Lav. What is’t you mean? 

Rav. Laura! I cannot now 
Be more explicit—for my hopes are still 
Like a soap bubble, which a breath may mar. (A noise is heard at the door.) 

Lav. Away! make haste! I hear my guardian coming— 

(RaviENnna runs towards the niche, leaving his beard lying on 





the floor.) 
Here, take your beard! 
. (He returns and takes it from her hand, and again makes 
for the niche—still leaving a piece of the beard behind him. 
Laura picks it wp.) 


You have not got it all. 

(He is on the point of returning to receive the remaining . 
tion, when the door opens, He immediately draws back 
into the niche, and closes the curtain upon himself from 
within.) 


Scene I].—Ravienna (in the niche.) Laura. Carman enters gaily attired, 

Ca. (looking suspiciously at Laura, who endeavours to conceal the piece of the 

beard) What have you there? * : 

Lav. (striving to hide her embarrassment.) Merely a plaything, sir. 

When I was left alone, a childish freak 

Urged me to pluck the beard of old Leonardo ; 
And, as it seems, I tweak’d his chin too roughly, 
For this small portion came away. 

Cat. The beard 
Of old Leonardo, say you?—Let me see! 

(He draws aside the curtain covering the niche in which the 
statue of Leonardo stands.) 

Why, no deficiency of beard is here ! 

Lav. ’Twas from the other, then. 

Cat. From Cimabue? 

(He draws aside the curtain covering the niche. Ravyienna 
is revealed standing motionless ; part of his beard is torn 
oy. 

Ay! you are right ; iotachdine is wanting here. 
Give me the hair, and I will fasten it. 
Lav. (in an apparent fit of absence, has torn the hair in pieces, and scattered 
them on the floor.) Ah me! what's this! What have I been about! 
I’ve torn the hair, not thinking what I did. 
It cannot now be used. 

Cat. (smiling upon her.) Is that the way 
In which c treat grey hairs, you naughty gipsy ? 

Lav. It was quite unintentional, indeed. 

Cat. I’m glad you say so, for I now may hope 
That mine will meet with kindness at your hands, 
And all due reverence, when I’m up in years. 

Lav. Methinks, good sir, you have not long to wait. 
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Sat. I'll not be sixty for yet many a y : 
y lovely ward, how well you look aay 

(Casting tender glanacs on her, he chuckles and rubs his hands 
as if he had some de aghiful secret to communicate.) 
Lav. You seem much pleased, sir, What is the good news? 
Cat. I'm thinking what a fine surprise you'll get 


















To-day. 
Lav. Surprise !—at what, good sir? 
Cat. Oh! nothing— 
Nothing, my Laura—nothing | 
Lav. Sir, you know 
How much I hate all mystery—speak out, 
Or I shall leave you. 
Cat. Well, my pretty one, 


You shall behold some handiwork of mine, 
And something on me. 


Lav. On you! 
Cat. On my head— 
This head. 
Lav. And what will that same something be? 
CaL. , A wreath. 


Lav. A wreath! I’m glad ’tis nothing worse. 

Cat. Come, are you not surprised ?—yet there is more, 
Far more, to tell you—but I must be silent, 

Lav. Now, tell me plainly what may all this mean? 
I ne'er before saw you in such a mood, 
So festively attired. 


Cat. The truth will out. 
Laura! I am a painter. 
Lau. You a painter ! 


Cat. Hush! hush! for walls have ears—yet if these lips 
Would promise me a kiss—— 

Lav. I promise it. 

Cau. Then hear, and be astonish’d—I have painted 
One of the pictures enter’d for the prize! 

Lav. (who is ina state of great anxiety on Ravignna’s account.) Indeed! 

Cat. What troubles you, my ward—you east 
Such anxious glances at the door? 

Lav. Methinks 
The people are already pouring in. 

Cau. You need not fear—the doors are bolted fast. 

Lav. (eatremely anxious to get him away.) Pray, let us go. I hear a crowd 

of people 

Thronging the doorway, eager for admission 
To witness the decision of the prizes. 

Cau. My pretty pigeon !—what !—afraid of hawks? 
Nay, never fear while the old huntsman's present. 
He will protect you! (He opens the door leading into his house.) 

Lav. (making asignto Bernarpo.) Then adieu, belov’d one! 

Cau. (answering the salutation as if it had been meant for himself, and kissing 

her hand.) Bless your sweet heart, my darling! ° 
[Bxit Lavra 


Scene II].—Ravienna (in the niche.) Catmanri. 
Cau. Belov’d one!—so she call’d me—I belov’d! 
Belov’d by her !—hear it, ye images, 
Ye silent witnesses of my delight— 
Thou ancient Durer, and thou Cimabue— 
Methinks it might have pour’d a flood of life 
Through your pale forms, to hear her say she loved ; 
But there ye stand, cold on your pedestals, 
While streams of fire are coursing through my veins. 











































































































































































































































322 . The Picture of Danie. 
Envy my. happiness and my success. 
I am your friend, I soon shall be your brother. 
Love and the laurel—both are mine—ha! ha! 
And what is better, both are—undeserved. 
When the arbiters are met—and when they ery; 
« Picture of Danie gains prize the first— 
Who is the painter?” When the secretary 
Opens the seal’d note I shall give him—when 
Calmari’s name resounds from every lip— 
What human transports then shall equal mine ? 
Then comes the laurel—the five hundred crowns— 
My ward to be my wife! My brain grows dizzy, 
I'll think of it no more—the joy’s too great. 
(He listens to the noise of the people outside the Hall.) 

There is an eager bustling throng without, 
I'll go and ope the doors—yes, my good friends, 
Ye all shall be admitted, and shall witness 
My triumph with astonishment and envy. 

(He enters the Hall through the curtain which screens it, and having 
opened the outside doors, returns quickly, and goes into his own 
house.) 


Scenr IV. 


Rav. (descending cautiously from the niche.) I must make haste. 
(He peeps through the curtain which screens the Hall.) 

God help me! ‘tis too late! 
The people are already in the hall ; 
I cannot face them in this strange attire. 

(He hurries back towards the door which leads into CaLmani’s 

house.) 

I'll try the door of the director’s house. 
Good heavens! ’tis lock’d. I'm driven to despair! 
What shall Ido? (He hurries back into the niche.) 


Scene V.—Ravienna (ix the niche)—Satvator (coming out of the Hall, anu 
looking round him. 
Sat. He must be here; the porter 
Told me he had not left the hall. (He draws aside the curtain covering the niche.) 
Bernardo ! 
Rav. (remains standing on the pedestal.) Is't you, Salvator? 
Sat. What detains you here? 
Ray. The old man would not stir. 
Sat. (with considerable irritation.) ’Tis passing strange ! 
It is incredible that you should play 
These foolish tricks at such a time as this! 
Rav. Is there no way by which I can escape? 
Sau. I know of none ; the hall is fill’d with people. 
Rav. This isa dreadful scrape! 
Sat. It serves you right. 
What brought you here, I say, at such a time ? 
You know Calmari has his own suspicions, 
And, if he finds you here, the game is up— 
You lose your Laura—he escapes exposure. 
Rav. Consider! I have given in my name 
In a seal'd note. 
Sat. Has he not done the same ? 
Now, just suppose that his is open’d first, 
How could you, in so critical a moment, 
Appear in this fantastical disguise 
Before the arbiters, and claim your picture ? 
A pretty figure you would cut indeed ! 
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Who would be likest the impostor then ?— 
You or Calmari? Friend, look to your Laura; 
1 fear she’s lost, unless the Fates assist you! 
Rav. I must be gone, though I should lose my life! 
Sax. Stay where you are; to move were perfect madness. 
’*T would ruin all if you were caught just now. . 
(Noise at the door of the Director's house.) 


Some one is coming. 
Rav. Laura! oh, my Laura! 
Let me away! 
Sa. (pushing him back into the niche.) Keep still, or all is lost. 


Scene VI.—Ravienna (in the niche.) Satvator. Catmari enters 
Sat. (to Calmari.) Your brows are itching for the laurel—eh ? 
Cat. Dear Rosa! I am steep’d in happiness— 
This very day— 

Sa.. You shall not soon forget it, 
That is most certain: 

Catan ® I shall not, indeed— 
It is a most momentous day for me. 
If all goes well, this day shall see me crown’d 
At once with love and honour, 

Sat. Have a care— 
They say that ‘‘ easy won is easy lost ;” 

Your honour and your ward—both are but young. 

Cat. Leave me alone to manage her, my friend. 
I'll keep a sharp look-out when we are wed ; 

She shall be safely screen’d from all men’s eyes ; 
I'll watch each thought that crosses her by day, 
I'll watch each dream that visits her by night, 
I'll watch each tone that hovers on her lips, 

And thus close up the avenues of danger. 

When once she is my wife, adieu to music, 
Dancing, and books—those roses where snakes nestle— 
These in my house shall be forbidden things. 
No friend, no confidant shall gain her ear, 

And she shall never stir a step without me. 
Methinks that thus ’twill be impossible 

For her to play me false. 

Sax. (casting a glance towards Ravienna.) Ay! ay! old friend, 
You are the man to keep gallants at bay ; 

But your young wife—what will she say to this ? 

Cau. 1 care not what she says—she cost me dear, 
And such 4 precious purchase must be lodged 
Safe under lock and key. 

Sau. (perceiving a sealed note in Calmari’s hand.) What have you there ? 

Cat, The note. 

Sat. What note ? 

Cat. (with a cunning look.) The note which certifies 
That I’m the painter of a certain picture. 

This little token, like a magic spell, 
Shall bear me into Laura’s bridal chamber, 
And into glory’s temple. 

SAL. Should it not 
Have been given in ere now? 

Cat. Far better not. 
Look ye, Salvator! a wise man should be 
Forearm’d ’gainst all contingencies. Suppose 
Your picture should not gain the highest prize, 

(I grant the case is scarcely possible, 
But let it be supposed. )—In that case, then, : 
Our bargain’s cancell'd ; you get back your picture, 
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And I my crowns, and no man is the wiser. 
With my own hand I will destroy this note, 
And put our secret thus beyond betrayal. 
Yes! yes! I'll wait until it is announced 
That our good picture has obtain’d the prize, 
And then I will step forward with the note 
And hand it in— What say you to the plan? 

Sau. Its shrewdness is uamatch’d—(he raises his voice, and his words, ap: 

parently addressed to Calmari, are in reality intended for Ravienna’s ear.) 
Now, friend, beware ; 

How you desert the station you’ve assumed— 

And do not—do not risk discovery. 

Cat. Discovery! That’s not possible—if you. 
Keep silent, and { have your word for that— 

You have my gold. (playfully.) 

Gold's not so bad a thing— 
Is it, my brother, eh? you don’t dislike it. 
A heavy purse—nay, never look so savage ; 
Gold has the power of magic—entre nous, 
There’s nothing in the world gold cannot buy. 

Sax. Some people may be sold as well as bought. 
My friend, ’twas not your gold that tempted me ; 
Your singular proposal took my fancy, 

And I assented—and now let me say, 
As truly as that painting is my work; 
So truly, sir, are you an honest man. 


Scenr VII.—Ravienna, (in the niche.) Sarvaron. Catmart. The Secre- 
tary of the Academy, (entering through the curtain which screens the Halt.) 
Sec. The arbiters are met. 
Cau. I will be with you 
Ina few moments. (The Secretary is retiring.) Mister Secretary, 
One word with you. 
Src. I’m at your service. 
Cat. Pray, 
Oblige me by announcing to the artists 
Assembled in the hall, that I intend 
To give a feast to-day. 
Src. (in astonishment.) A feast, director! 
Cat. Yes, sir—to-day I mean to give my ward 
In marriage to the painter who shall gain 
The highest prize. You understand ? 
Sec. I do. 
I will inform them of your kind intentions. 
Cau. Now leave us—I will follow.—(Ezit.) 


Scene VIIT.—Ravienna, (in the niche.) Satvator. CAMmast. 
Sau. (aside) Would to God 
The old man would go! 
Cat. You seem uneasy, sir. 
Sau. I wish this business were but fairly over. 
Cau. Now, brother—hononr bright! 
Sau. What I have promised, 
I will observe. He whom the note shall name, 
And none but he, is painter of your picture. 
‘ Cau. I hope, my friend , you'll come into the hall, 
And witness my great triumph. 
AL Thank you—no ; 


I'll rather tarry here: I have no love 
For crowds. We'll meet when the decision’s over. 
Car. Just as you please. I hope, at any rate, 

You'll come, this evening, to my marriage-feast ; 
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I also hope that, to maintain my credit— 

My credit as an artist—you will paint 

Another picture for me, some time hence— 

The price, however, must. be somewhat lower, 

’Twas Laura’s eyes, more than your pencil’s power, 
Which gain’d for you your.twenty thousand crowns ; 
You can’t expect the like another time, 

But Laura—she shall pay for what she costs me ; 

I'll keep it off her—au revoir, my brother.—(zit.) 


Scene 1X.—Sarvator, Ravienna (én the niche.) 
Sau. Brother—thy brother! scoundrel and impostor ! 
(To Ravienna,) Come down. The arbiters are on the point 
Of giving their decision. Did you hear 
All that Calmari said. 
Rav. (comes down from the niche.) l overheard 
Each word—he has not given in his note, 
And mine is lodged—that makes my triumph safe. 
Yet, Heaven protect us ! how he'll fret and foam 
To find that he himself has: help’d his rival 
To Laura’s hand!. 
Sat. His punishment must be 
More signal still—his infamous imposture 
Must be laid bare before the whole assembly. 
Rav. Rosa, consider he is Laura’s guardian— 
*T will be sufficient punishment, if he 
Loses her hand, and loses all the glory 
Which he had counted so securely on— 
Let us, dear sir, be silent, I entreat you, 
Touching the rest—and pay him back his money. 


Scent X.—Satvator. Ravienna. Lavna enters. 
Lav. Still here, Bernardo! (beholding Salvator, she starts back.) 
SAL. Maiden, why so shy ? 
Am I so very terrible and strange ? 
Am I, Ravienna ? ; 
Rav. Laura, in this man 

Behold my dearest friend—the great preserver 

Of all my happiness: you know his name, 

The whole world rings with it—Salvator Rosa. (Laura looks bewildered.) 

Sat. Fair maid, you seem astonish’d—Is it then 
So strange a thing that one poor artist should 
Befriend another ? 
Lav. He! is he an artist ? 
Sau. Listen, and you shall hear—approach this curtain. ; 

Give me your hand— 

(He leads her to the curtain screening the Hall, which he draws 
aside, so that the interior can be seen. In the Hallisa 
platform on which a table is placed, and on the table stand 
two jars. The Arbiters are seated round the table, Cat- 
mari is close beside them—at the end of the table stands 
the Secretary with a sealed note in his hand.) 

Sec. (with a loud voice). ‘ Picture of Danie” 
Gains the first prize. (Calmari thrusts forward his note.) 
I thank you sir—’tis here. 

I have the note already in my hand—(he opens the note)— 

’Tis painted by “ Bernardo Rayienna.” ’ 

(Drums and trumpets sound. Catmanti recoils from the table 
in terrible dismay, and, thrusting the note into his breast, 
conceals himself amongst the mass of spectators. Saya 
Tor closes the curtain.) : 

Lav. Bernardo! - 
Ber. Laura! — 
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Sat. You two must retire : 
The exasperated boar has broke his toils, 
And now his first rush will be made at me. 
(Laura and Ravienna relire into the back ground.) 


Scene XI.—Lavura. Satvator. Ravienna. Carman. 
(Carmari Staggers through the curtain—his lips working con- 
vulsively—his eyes flashing—his forehead covered with sweat 
—his hair and dress in disorder. Beholding Satvator, he 
rushes up to him and seizes his arm. Satvator frees himself 
with dignity from his grasp, and steps backward.) 
Cat. Traitor! my gold! 
Sat. Traitor! you mean yourself; 
You are the traitor, and you've suffer'd for it. 
Take my advice, good Master Head- Director ! 
Take my advice, bear your discomfiture 
With a good grace, and ’twill be better for you. 
Your secret rests with me and with yourself ; 
No person knows it. But I have the power— 
Even at this moment—I've the power to tear 
From your base breast the witness of your shame. 
(He makes a grasp at Carmart's briast, who steps back, and 
appears as if he would exculpate himself.) 
Say not one word, but thank our joint forbearance— 
Mine and Bernardo’s—if we don’t expose 
Your base designs before the whole assembly. 
Cat. Where is my gold? 
Sat. *Tis in safe keeping, sir ; 
And it shall be return’d, provided you 
Do not object to what you cannot hinder. 
Cat. What must I do? 
Sat. My worthy friend Bernardo, 
The painter of that picture, loves your ward. 
You must bestow her hand on him: he is 
Entitled to it by her father’s will, 
As you yourself inform’d me. 
Cat. (striking his forehead.) Fool that I am! 
( Then suddenly recollecting,) Yet in the will there is a clause which says, 
Provided I object not to the match. 
Now, I object. 
Sau. But did not you yourself 
Apprise the assembly, through the Secretary, 
That you intended—ay, this very evening— 
To give her hand to him who gain’d the prize? 
Cat. Damnation! on all sides I’m circumvented! 
Sat. Do not excite yourself, my worthy ‘ brother!” 
Embrace my terms, and you shall have your money. 
Cat. Where is this friend of yours? 
Sat. Behold him yonder. 
Cat. Ha! Cimabue—Now I see it all— 
Damnation !—Cimabue with the torn 
Beard was Bernardo! 
(To Bernardo in a voice of entreaty,) Pray, oh, pray withdraw ! 
The people are already seeking you, 
And if they find you here in this disguise, 
I shall be thrice befool’'d. (He motions him towards the door of his own house. 
Sat, Stir not one step— 
Leave me alone to manage this affair. 


Scenz XII.—Sarvaror. Carman. Ravienna: Lavra. Secretary en+ 
ters, followed by several painters and spectators. 
Sec. (with a wreath of laurelin his hand.) Where is the painter? 
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Sat. (présenting to him Ravienna, who has laid aside his beard.) Here he 


is, good sir! 
Att. Long live Bernardo! 
Sat. 


Gentlemen! I see 


You are astonish’d at the strange disguise 

In which you find our friend.—The truth is this— 
His modest fears about his picture’s fate 
O’ermastered him: he could not face the trial, 
And therefore hid himself within this niche, 

That unobserved he might await the result, 


Disguised as now you see him. 


Sec. (handing the wreath to Calmari.) Now, Director, 
It is your part to twine this laurel wreath 
Around the brows of our successful brother. 

Cat. (with an air of pretended satisfaction.) With all my heart. 

Sa. (regarding Calmari with a penetrating look.) Director—if your soul - 
Can be magnanimous—then prove it now, 
And make Bernardo’s happiness complete. 

Cat. Come hither, Laura! (Zo the bystanders,) Friends, this day, you have 
Witness’d the triumph of our new associate— 


Now witness further: I bestow on him 


(While placing on his head the prize of fame) 
The dearer, richer prize of Laura’s hand ! 
(He crowns Ravienna, and joins the hands of him and Laura. 
The affianced pair stand side by vide, looking grateful ac- 
knowledgments at Satvator—Amid the sounds of drums and 
trumpets, the curtain falls.) , 
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Part V. 


It will be desirable, before proceed- 
ing further, that we take the trouble 
to recapitulate briefly the portion of 
our task already completed—the bet- 
ter to assist the memory of our read- 
ers, and our own. 

The vulgar errors prevalent among 
provincials which we have already 
satisfactorily refuted, are ideas of town 
with regard to— 


I. Socrety. 
II. ExpEensiveness. 
III. Serenpovur. 


The general ideas apt to impress 
the reflective stranger, already illus- 
trated by a few examples, are those of 
the World of London in its— 


‘J, Vastness. 
II. Inpustry. 
TII. EnTERPRIZE. 
IV. Economy. 
V. Comrort. 


We now proceed briefly to notice 
another striking peculiarity of London 


life—the absence, namely, of a concen- 
trated, determined, or concentrating 
unity of 

Postic Oprnion. 


In a thousand ways this privation 
of common consent in the expression 
of public opinion may be illustrated ; 
but it will be better understood by 
contrasting London with other places, 
wherein an expression of decision upon 
matters of public interest is constant, 
permanent, and tangible. 

Let us look to large towns: Bir- 
mingham, for example, isa great ath- 
letic Radical—flourishing naked bay- 
onets and gun-barrels—talking knives 
and daggers—and breathing fire and 
brimstone. Manchester may be aptly 
represented by a big loaf, set up on a 
long pole by the dimity manufacturers, 
and paraded, with various success, 
through all parts of the country, with 
the view of enabling said manufac~ 
turers to get their dimity wove by the 
wretched handicraftsmen of the towns 
for less than they get it done for at 
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présent—that is to say, for less than 
nothing. Edinburgh is a genteel 
Whig ; never happy but in singing 
the praises of Lord Melbourne, and 
in being represented in Parliament 
by some self-seeking Jawyer, spruce- 
beer placeman, or treasury hack of 
one or other denomination; so that, 
when we talk of the public opinion of 
the Modern Athens on political mat: 
ters, we must be understood to refer 
to the merely personal interests of the 
mercenaries selected to represent them- 
selves in parliament by the burgesses 
of the Northern metropolis. 

The expression of public opinion of 
Dublin is dictated by some pitiful fag 
of a faction, taken from the tail of the 
House of Corimons and put at the 
head of the Irish executive, by some 
good-natured blubbering bumpkin, 
who, but for the accident of having 
been born the eldest son of a titled 
dunce, would have earned his bread 
at a Yorkshire fair, grinning through 
a horse-collar; or by some civet- 


scented macaroni, who might have 
been removed from the groom-porter- 
ship of a west-end gaming-house, to 
dispense the honours and patronage 
of the country. 


A triumvirate of this sort the publie 
opinion of Dublin delights to honour, 
calling it—although no government at 
all—a paternal government ; a trium- 
virate of this sort, although perpetra- 
ting the most outrageous and scandal- 
ous jobs daily under the nose of the 
nation, does not stink in its servile 
nostrils ; a triumvirate like this is the 
theme of Dublin Iaudation, the object 
of Dublin servility ; a triumvirate like 
this, magnanimous in little insults and 

at in retail tyranny, has its echo 
i the public opinion of a city delight- 
ing to flourish in an atmosphere of 
general dependence. 

The public opinion of London, on 
the contrary, takes its tone and cha- 
facter from a thousand clashing and 
conflicting interests ; extreme ends of 
the town represent extreme opinions, 
éver changing their extremes; the 
centre of this mighty motive power 
remains permanent, revolving steadily 
in a moderate but decided course ; in 
tlie city alone has sagt poe opinion of 
London any weight of authorify—and 
the opitiion of the city of London has 
imaférially influenced, and continues 
materially to influence, the public 
opinion of the empire. 
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This effect, however, is produced 
rather silently and imperceptibly, than 
by what ate called demonstrations. 
These are few and far between, tor 
are resorted to save on occasions of 
overwhelming national interest. Mat- 
ters of ordinary importance are left to 
take their ordinary course; and the 
grand distinction between the ‘world 
of London and the world of the pro- 
vinces, is in the extreme general in- 
difference; wherewith in the former 
objects of particular interest are re- 
garded. 

The violence of expression upon 
political matters, characteristic of pro- 
vincial places, and of them character- 
istic in the inverse ratio of their im- 
portance or intelligence, has no place 
in the eity of London. No party has 
time or inclination for rampant speech- 
ification, for the organization of blud- 
geon men, or instigation to riot and 
disorder. Habits of business in their 
private relations, have taught them 
how public business may be carried. 
on; and they carry on their public 
business accordingly. 

Perhaps there never was an occa- 
sion upon which more decided differ- 
ences of opinion were held and ex- 
pressed by the empire than upon the 
occasion of the late general election, 
nor one when more violence of tone 
might have been expected in the ex- 
pression of parties ; yet, notwithstand- 
ing this, a stranger, incurious in lead- 
ing articles and indifferent to polities, 
might have resided in the heart of 
the city of London, whose decision 
was not alone a decision for itself, but 
mainly for the empire, without being 
apprized that any important public 
business was in progress; and might 
have traversed the city, save in the 
immediate neighbourhood of Guild- 
hall, on the day of election, without 
being at all aware of the tremendous 
contest then going on for the repre- 
sentation of the first city in the world. 

When the event was known—when 
Lord John Russell, who, with that 
want of good taste, and that reckless-. 
ness of public opinion—the only posi- 
tive attributes of his party—a!lowed 
himself to be put forward for the 
representation of that city, whose pri- 
vileges he had grasped at with a 
daring hand, for the purpose of trans- 
ferring them to a batch of that sti- 
pendiary vermin with which his go- 
vernment has covered the face of the 
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land; was “let in” by a * glorious 
majority ” of nine, the only wonder was 
that the votes of the nine tailors who 
supported his lordship (men they could 
not have been) had not been reduced 
to their proper dimensions, and re- 
corded as one integral suffrage—a 
course which, if adopted, would have. 
saved the city the disgrace of return- 
ing to Parliament, by even a “glorious 
majority” of one, the consistent and 
undeviating enemy of her rights, im- 
muuities, and privileges, confirmed 
not less by successive charters of mo- 
narchs than by the determination of 
the citizens who enjoy them, and the 
people of England, who are proud to 
remember how much the nation owes, 
on many occasions, to the intelligence, 
determination, and spirit of their pre- 
siding city. 

Not in politics alone, but in all 
minor matters, social and personal, is 
the absence of pervading interest, or 
universal impulse apparent: in truth, 
it must be manifest that, when occa- 
sions of great national import produce 
so little general excitement in town, 
lesser matters must be noticed with 
almost general indifference, or, at the 
most, blaze up for half an hour into 
topics of general conversation, and 
then be extinguished for ever. 

Talking of Lord John Russell re- 
minds us of another great man, the 
indifference to whose untimely end 
may serve as an illustration of our 
present enquiry. 1 

When Sam Patch, the American, 
hanged himself, by way of a lark, 
upon Waterloo Bridge, (by the way, 
what, may we ask, became of the 


enquiry whether or no the directors’ 


sanctioned that disgusting exhibition?) 
we happened to have occasion to walk 
up the Waterloo Road about ten mi- 
nutes after the untoward event; the 
crowd had already dispersed, but some 
stray sentences dropped by the pass- 
ers-by induced us to imagine some- 
thing interesting might have occurred. 
Laying down sixpence to pay our toll, 
while awaiting the change, we took 
occasion to enquire of the gate-keeper 
what was the matter. “Only a 
Yankee diver hanged hisself on the 
bridge, sir—all right!” replied the 
functionary; whether the “all right” 
referred to the propriety of Sani Patch 
acting as his own hangman upon this 
occasion, or to the correctness of the 
change tendered me by the gate- 


keeper; I catnot say; however that 
may be, I could not help censuring 
the folly of Sam Pateh in exe- 
cating himself in London; where 
not merely the manner of his death, 
but his previous existence, was for- 
gotten in some seconds less than five 
minutes ; whereas, had he only taker 
the trouble to strangulate himself in 
Edinburgh or Dublin, he would have 
been talked of for a week; and re- 
membered for a fortnight. Songs 
would have been sung, and sertiions 
made, about him; public meetings 
would have been called to petition 
Parliament against capital punish- 
ments. Patch would have become a 
household word, and his effigy would 
have been seen in every shop hanging 
in mezzotinto; we would have ha 
the Sam Patch quadrilles, and the Sam 
Patch magic strop, and the Sam Patch 
eravats; in short, if Sam had any 
sense, he might have been not only 
notorious in himself, but the cause of 
notoriety in others. 

It is, therefore, sheer folly in in- 
tending suicides to think of creating 
a sensation by performing their anties 
in London. Rhadamanthus Wakley; 
sitting in judgment on half a score 
corpses a-day, or thereabouts, cannot 
confer upon all an immortality: 
tumbling ‘‘ from the monument” even 
has lost its novelty, and is now con- 
sidered by the town avery “ slow” 
way of cutting one’s self off. No 
suicide, therefore, who cannot strike 
out a new line of bold, dashing, and 
original felo de sé, has the chance even 
of seeing his inquest headed “ Suicide 
Extraordinary.” We therefore ré- 
éonmend all daring spirits, ambitious 
of immortality by hanging or other- 
wise; to take themselves off to the 
country, where a sensation is worth 
any money, and where they will have 
twelve columns of inquest in the 
county papers. 

There is no town’s talk in London : 
there is no usé in coming to “ star it” 
in our milky way, where ten thousand 
million nebule are lost and confound- 
edin general brightness. Your lion 
is here a very tame beast, and tfiust 
roar “as gently as a sucking dove, 
nay, as "twere a very nightingale; ” 
Tet him roar ever so loud, not a soul 
will think more of his roaring then of 
the rumbling of a cart. Though he 
roar “ that it would do any tiati’s 
heart good to hear him,” what shall 
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he have where all men are busy blow- 
ing their own trumpets like mounte< 
banks in a fair? Though he cry out 
like wisdom in the streets, he will 
have the auditory of wisdom, no man 
regarding him. 

In the provinces your lion must go 
roar; he is sure to findan echo ;—a 
peripatetic philosopher, purblind, his 
hair depending from the back of his 
neck like the tentacula of a cuttle-fish, 
with a bundle of manuscript lectures, 
a box of apparatus, and three letters 
of introduction, is a made man, a lion 
in his glory ; provincial philosophers 
abuse him, provincial ladies adore 
him ; he is talked of for a month or 
six weeks, and is hardly forgotten 
when the caravan of wild beasts intro- 
duces another lion, equally renowned 
and remarkable. 

Provincial folks live on lions s—like 
the ocean, the country receives all 
fallen stars, which turn out after all 
to be mere molluscous animals ; every 
adventurer is welcome to a country 
town, save an adventurer of their own 
town: him, if he be successful, the 
inhabitants run down, ridicule, and 
hate with a hatred surpassing the 
hate of women. They discover that 
when he went away, twenty-five years 
ago, his father was in the workhouse, 
and his mother got her living as a 
washerwoman ; they hear he made his 
money by usury, or in the slave-trade. 
The gentry of the neighbourhood con- 
bine to cut him, because he has more 
money than they, with the additional 
honour of having earned it: he is a 
stranger in his own land, a prophet 
without honour in his owncountry. If, 
on the otherhand, hereturns “ buffeted 
by the storms of fate,” poor and unfor- 
tunate, he is worse than hated; pity 
is his portion, and pity is half-bro- 
ther to contempt :—his best friends 
have a bad story to tell of him: he was 
always, they recollect well, a dull boy 
at school, and was once in trouble for 
robbing an orchard: he went bail for his 
brother, who ran away, and served him 
right: he married when he was young, 
and no better could be expected of 
him: he lavished his money on worth- 
less characters, under pretence of re- 
lieving the unfortunate: he has seedy 
habiliments and a shocking hat, and 
although they think him an honest 
poor fellow enough, their wives have 
commanded them not to be seen with 
him, and their daughters wonder at 


his impudence when he ventures ti- 
midly to salute them: in a word, he 
is the victim of the universal conspi- 
racy of the respectable against the un. 
prosperous. 

Itinerant adventurers, on the con- 
trary, are never more at home than 


.when from home, or, properly speak- 


ing, never are at home but when 
away. A corn-law lecturer, tragedy 
queen, prize bull, philanthropic Qua- 
keress, wandering Jew Baptist mis- 
sionary, collecting money with a view 
to his conversion to Christianity, 
Hottentot Venus, flower show, march. 
ing regiment, live lord or crocodile, 
man in the stocks, flock of turkeys, 
Radical meeting, bull-bait, scientific 
association, or learned pig—one and 
all, or each after other, take your 
country town by the ear any hour of 
thetwenty-four, filling all ears, mouths, 
paragraphs, and tablets of the brain, to 
the utter exclusion for the time of 
“‘ baser matter.” There is nothing of 
the kind in London: no spouter will 
be listened to save in the streets, and 
then he is listened to only to be laugh- 
ed at; no corn-law lecturer will re- 
ceive a single grain of attention :—the 
little blackguard boys have discarded 
Mr Ferguson, of * you don’t lodge 
here” notoriety, and now cry nothing 
but “ Bic Loar;” philanthropic Qua- 
keresses will be let nowhere save in- 
to the House of Correction: a Bap- 
tist missionary gets what he.can, and 
spends what he gets, and nobody cares 
three skips of a—creeper, what be- 
comes of him: marching regiments 
march in and out again, and that is 
all any body knows or cares: Hot- 
tentot Venuses may be seen for no- 
thing, so there is no great curiosity 


about that: live lords. are abundant’ 


about town, as also blackberries, in 
the season. A scientific association 
might jump bodily from Somerset 
House into the river, with the com- 
fortable assurance that not a single 
individual member would ever be 
missed. A Whig-Radical meeting, 
composed of an assistant poor-law 
commissioner, three policemen in co- 
loured clothes, two placard-bearers, 
a little boy and a chairman, occupying 
twelve and a-half columns of the 
Morning. Chronicle, and headed 
**Grand Demonstration in favour of 
Ministers,” in letters as long as your 
thumb, will have been held in the back 
parlour of the “‘ Three Blind Mice” in 
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Little Britain, the landlord, good easy 
man, imagining all the while, that the 
proceedings are in the nature of a 
master and his men settling the rate of 
wages: learned pigs in broad brims, 
spectacles, and clump soles, are met 
with at every corner:—try how you 
will, it is as impossible to astonish us, 
as it would be if you were to exert 
your abilities in that line upon the 
fossil elephant. 

One or two men may have been 
known to London, but for how long ? 
The Emperor of Russia was alive just 
three days: seventy-two hours his 
imperial majesty was a_ household 
word. Another hour, had he been de- 
capitated, he had lived only in a pa- 
ragraph, we having totally forgotten 
his august existence. The lord mayor 
lives between Guildhall and Black. 
friars Bridge, only while his ginger- 
bread coach passes our doors to take 
his lordship to Westminster: he is 
then dead as turtle to the world 
until next year, when the ginger- 
bread coach reappears again. After 
all, the lord mayor is not known 
to us; we knew the coach and the 
city marshal, the recorder in his big 
wig, and the two fools who sit in fur 
caps poking long poles out of the car- 
riage windows, but the man we do not 
know; some faint notion have we that 
his lordship is either a skinner or tal- 
low-chandler, but beyond the courts 
of aldermen or common council, who 
ever heard or cared to hear his name ? 
At the west end of the town, things 
are just the same. Prince Esterhazy, 
lord of ten thousand vassals, over 
whom he has the power of life and 
death, and of a diamond jacket, from 
whose folds drop some hundred pounds 
worth of brilliants every time the 
Prince condescends to have it placed 
upon his serene shoulders, must yield 
precedence upon occasion to a coster- 
monger's cart, the proprietor whereof, 
if his Highness kicked up any bobbery, 
would think as little of flooring him 
as he would of walloping a donkey. 
We have seen Sir Robert Peel hustled 
rudely about at an auction of pictures, 
where one would think the right hon- 
ourable baronet might be very well 
known; he was known there to the 
mass just as little and as much as any 
body else. Every body, it is true, is 
known by his set, and to his set, and 
by them and to them alone. Let Sir 
Robert Peel, for example, walk down 
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to Tattersall’s, — ten fellows 
may touch their hats to him: let Mr 
Tattersall appear, every jockey, 
groom, and helper in the place is at 
once uncovered ;—let Mr ‘Tattersall, 
on the contrary, take a turn down to 
Westminster, his glories are at once 
obscured, while almost universal re- 
spect is paid to the man whose proper 
arena is the House of Commons. 

Thousands and tens of thousands 
of individuals are known in London, 
but it is curious enough that there is 
one, and only one man now in exist- 
ence known ¢o London; to the city, 
the west end, Marybone, Southwark— 
every point, in short, of the metropo- 
litan compass. 

Much of this notoriety the illustrious 
individual in question owes to his 
glory, and much also to his nose ; nor 
would he perhaps, with all his victo- 
ries, have ever been enabled to achieve 
this signal conquest over the indiffer- 
ence of universal London, if his fea- 
tures ‘were not, in some. sort, ‘the 
heralds of his fame. When this dis- 
tinguished person appears out of doors, 
there is a general commotion: well- 
dressed people, forgetting their busi- 
ness or pleasure, run after him, like 
little boys trotting at the heels of a 
showman ; hats off is the word wher- 
ever he makes his way ; carriages stop 
without orders, that the ladies, coach- 
man, and John may have a stare; 
equestrians wheel about, and follow 
his footsteps: “ there he goes,” you'll 
hear the people say, but nobody asks 
who goes there, for to every one he is 
as well known as the monument; 
when he goes down to the House, 
crowds assemble to await his coming, 
and crowds await patiently to see him 
coming away; how he looks is the 
general topic of discourse, and he is 
the only person in London or the 
world, who, for twenty-five years, 
has occupied the same large portion 
of the public eye without fatiguing 
the sight or escaping the memory ; 
without diminution or decay of a 
respect as universal as extraor- 
dinary. Need we say, that there 
must be more than popularity in this? 
When we said the illustrious person in 
question is as well known as the mo- 
nument, weforgot forthe momentthat 
he is a monument himself; a. living, 
moving trophy of the might and ma- 
jesty of England, of her bravery and 
her glory. We do not name him— 
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to name were to detract from that uni- 
versal fame that accompanies his foot- 
steps ; let it be enough that every one 
knows, and no one can mistake him. 
He is the single, solitary exception to 
the general rule we have laid down, 
that no living man is large enough to 
fill the universal eye of so vast a body 
as London. 

This universal obscurity, envelop- 
ing more or less every man who 
plunges into the great ocean of Lon- 
don life, is not without many advan- 
tages, positive and negative. In the 
first place, a fine moral lesson is read 
to the self-sufficient, the conceited, 
and the vain, who, do what they can, 
can only here do a little more than 
nothing: the desire of supremacy is 
vain in this vast republic, for no su- 
premacy will be admitted to exist, nor 
ean be practically asserted; and he 
who would gain the limited renown, 
and circumscribed reputation a man 
may attain to here, must learn to rise 
rather by respecting, than by under- 
valuing the capacities opposed to him 
in the hand to hand struggles of Lon- 
don life. We wish every provincial 

itator, popular preacher, eminent 
physician, or pushing lawyer, a brief 
sojourn in London, were it only to 
return them to the distinction of their 
native town, satisfied in their hearts 
how little London feels their loss, and 
how excellently well she can do with- 
out them ; the consciousness of their 
utter insignificance in our great world, 
might perhaps inspire them with di- 
minished vanity, increased humility, 
or extended charity ; and, at the least 
lead them secretly to acknowledge, if 
they do not candidly admit, that it is 
possible even in their own town to 
discover a little merit in some one in- 
dividual besides themselves. 

Again, although the influences of 
rank, position, and fortune, may set 
in a strong current against an humble 
son of merit or genius, yet, if he pos- 
sess the qualities by which superior 
abilities are ballasted and made avail- 
able for steering successfally through 
the rocky channels of life, he cannot 
be overwhelmed. In the country, a 
virulent lord, or spiteful commoner, 
may put a man out and put a man 
down ; in town, no one man can de- 
stroy another: the blessing here is, 
that, let power, influence, or autho- 
rity, be great as it may, the sphere 
where it is exercised is out of all pro- 


portion greater; and in every case a 
man of merit will, sooner or later 
we sdy sooner or later, for it is alto- 
gether a question of time—be measur- 
ed according to its deserts. London 
is remarkable for setting an exact 
value upon every thing; and whether 
in a broker’s shop or the senate— 
whether at an auction or the bar— 
whether in the prize ring or the pul- 
pit, you will find every article, ani- 
mate and inanimate, ticketed as near 
as may be to his or its exact value; 
for the value of a thing is the money 
it will bring. 

To conclude, there is no greater ad- 
vantage to a man of humble fortune 
in London, especially, if at the same 
time he be a man of merit or educa- 
tion, than the apparent equality of 
condition desirable from that obscu- 
rity in which each individual is en- 
veloped, outwardly at least, in the 
immensity of London. Whatever 
may be the differences in our social 
or domestic positions ; whether we re- 
pose under the roofs of palaces, or 
enjoy a slumber broken by the tom- 
eats caterwauling outside our garret 
tiles ; whether our pocket-book suffers 
under a plethora of bank notes, or it 
is our worse luck to wander along the 
street jingling three-halfpence in the 
lining of our breeches; whether we 
are engaged to dine with Prince Al- 
bert at the palace, or Duke Hum- 
phrey in the park; whether we walk 
about in search of a dinner or an ap- 
petite—fore gad! as long as we are not 
out at toes or elbows; so long as we 
ean keep the nap on our hat, the 
grease off our collar, and the gloves 
on our fingers, we are equally citizens 
of the great republic of London 
streets, and eligible with the first man 
in town to the highest honours of the 
pavé. Well, sir, and pray what 


more would you have? Can the Duke - 


of Northumberland eat more than 
half a pound of beef-steaks at a meal, 
or imbibe at a draught more than a 
pot of mild porter? Can Esterhazy 
wear more than a shirt at a time, 
though he may have dozens in his 
wardrobe? Could D’Orsay himself 
venture to sport three hats, one on 
the top of the other, like our friend 
Peter in the Zale of a Tub? Can Ce- 
cil Forester put on more than a pair 
of primrose kids in the forenoon, and 
another in the evening? 

Contemplate, then, with the spec- 
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tacles of -humoured contentment, 
how artificial and extrinsic to happi- 
hess ate the superfluities of this life: 
thanks to a discerning publie, we can 
command, while heaven spares us the 
use of this right arm, as much food as 
satisfies the cravings of nature, which 
is all that the great or affluent can 
consume: while we have one shirt on 
our back, and the other at our washer- 
woman’s, we have no occasion to make 
an inventory of our wearables. We 
contrive to proeure, by hook or crook, 
a good suit of clothes every year ; and, 
unless a man chooses to roll himself in 
the kennel, he cannot wear out a suit 
of clothes in less time. We surmount 
our caput with our hat, (while D’ Orsay 
does the same with one of his hats,) 
and, to-all outward appearance, our 
heads are equally furnished. We cannot 
rival Cecil Forester in primrose kids ; 
but, while the Earl of Wilton wears 
well-fitting blacks, who shall quarrel 
with us who follow the fashion of the 
Earl of Wilton ? 

Then, again, recollect with thank- 
fulness the manifold blessings that 
await poor devils like us, who have 
nothing to lose, compared with those 
‘ who are embarrassed with luggage on 
their journey from this world to the 
next. How much have they not to pay 
for carriage, porterage, overweightage, 
eustom-house officerage, and the devil 
only knows what ; how much of their 
superfluity is lost, how much stolen, 
how much destroyed, how much pack- 
ing and unpacking for things that, 
when found, are not wanted, or that, 
wanted, are not to be found: howmuch 
confusion, embarrassment, and delay, 
unknown to us, whose knapsaeks are 
slung on our shoulders, and who plea- 
santly toddle along, earolling :— 

* A light heart and thin pair of breeches 
Will go through the world, my brave 
boys !” 

Again, how fresh and vivid are our 
sensations ; how sweet to us are the 
sunny glimpses that will cross, now 
and then, the most gloomy prospect 
of life, lighting up some distant spot 
of the landscape with the hues of the 
land of the blessed! We havestillsome- 
thing to live for, pleasures are in store 
for us, hope tells us we are yet to be 
happy, and we are willing to hug 
the dear deceit: easily are we pleased 
who are unaceustomed to make plea-~ 
sure our business : necessity impelling 
us to labour, and labour giving us the 
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means of répose, We groan rot under 
the —— of the idle hour, for the 
idle hours allotted us are few, and 
descen§ upon our souls like dew upon 
the flower. Contemplating both sides 
of life, we learn to distinguish between 
the splendid and the happy lot. If 
envy of great wealth or greater sta- 
tion, for a moment disturbs our gen- 
tleness of soul, we turn our regards 
upon the miserable, and conscience 
rebukes our impiety. Content with 
what we are, the end of our pilgrimage 
is served by our struggles to be better. 
We journey pleasantly on, through 
smooth and rough, taking all things 
easily, yet not indifferently, and thank- 
ing the great God for what he has 
given, and for what he has withheld. 

Alas! how much worse off aré 
too many of our betters! Who can be 
called rich, whatever may be his rent- 
roll, who has exhausted life, principal 
and interest ; whose association with 
horsebreakers, panders, jockeys, pimps, 
and blacklegs, has compelled him to 
forego the society, as he dreads the 
superiority, of men of genius and 
learning ; who, in the contemplation 
of public profligacy, has lost all belief 
in, and respect for public honesty and 
manly virtue; who, in intercourse with 
the abandoned and unfortunate of the 
other sex, has long since learned to de- 
ride and contemn, save in his own ex- 
elusive clique, the nobility of virtue in 
woman! Who can be called happy 
whose fate exempts him from the ne- 
cessity of labour, yet fails to provide 
him with résources against idleness ; 
who must fly to the gaming-table, or 
the bowl, for oblivion of intruding 
thoughts ; who languidly lives on with- 
out hope or aim, mistaking pleasure 
for business, dissipation for enjoyment; 
who, reversing the ordinary course of 
life, begins where others end, and has 
no more to do than to precipitate his 
own decline—prosperous without exer- 
tion, rich without enjoyment, miser- 
able without misfortune! _ 

It is great folly to suppose the world 
we are contemplating great only in 
extent. It is every way great; there 
séems to exist some indescribable rela- 
tion between mpral and physical great- 
ness, and moral and physical littleness. 
Little places are every way little, and 
it is because of this moral littleness 
fiat no man, whose head is not filled 
With boiled cabbage, will stay longer 
in a little town than the time that it 
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will take to change him post-horses. 
Can any thing be more lamentable 
than the condition of an intelligent 
biped in a country place, especially 
during rain, hail, or storm, say ten 
months in the year? The very geese 
that gabble o’er the green are in as 
good case as he; they gabble and 
waddle, and pick grass, and he can do 
no more. Then there is no society : 
the great man, local lord, or squire 
paramount, scowls at him as he passes, 
and seems to consider a passing glance 
of scorn the modern way of exhibiting 
old English hospitality ; the parson, 
unless he is very poor, is equally dis- 
tant; the village doctor being the only 
accessible person, and, fortunately, 
often the person best worth knowing 
of the three. 

Where, in such exile, are your re- 
sources ? Your inn boasts, in a drawer 
of the sideboard, a twopenny cookery- 
book, the moiety of a Genileman’s 
Magazine of 1795, a list of persons 
qualified to vote for beadle of the pa- 
rish, a roll of ballads, and a last year’s 
almanack. There is an old gun; but 
the landlord has hid the lock for fear 
it might come to the ears of the squire 
that said gun is in effective, that is, 
poaching condition. There is also an 
angle butt, with a broken reel attach- 
ed, but no middle or top; for your 
host, although a miller to boot, dares 
not so much as carry a walking-stick 
by the side of his own mill-race, for 
fear there might be a hook at the end 
of it. The poor resource of a pack of 
dirty cards, or a well-balanced carving- 
knife, spun on the table by way of ex- 
temporaneous roulette, is all that is 
left you wherewith to attack the ene- 
my. Imagine day after day of unmiti- 
gated bad weather in such a condition; 
the rain falling and falling, the rivers 
rising and rising, the wind moaning 
and whistling ; the only solace in your 
misfortunes comes piping hot ‘from 
town, and town you have to thank for 
it—the daily paper. With how many 
consignments to the infernal gods do 
you not welcomethe postwoman, three 
hours and a half behind her time, and 
well if no worse: with what haste your 
fingers, trembling less with cold than 
anxiety, and, without waiting to have 
your paper aired, do not you proceed 
to devour the leading article; foreign 
intelligence next attracts your atten- 
tion, but you read sparingly, like a 
quidnunc at a coffee-house, lest you 
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should finish your paper too soon, and 
be left to return to your habitual ems 
ployment of wondering under what 
evil planet you were seduced from life 
in town to vegetation in the country. 

A provincial genius, on a time, 
thought himself both wise and witty 
in justifying his preference of a little 
place, by saying he lived there lest it 
might become less. Upon this prin- 
ciple we recommended him to take up 
his domicile in a rat-hole, lest by any 
means it might degenerate through 
time into a receptacle for mice; but, 
the truth is, no man willingly buries 
himself alive, or, what is just the same 
thing, goes to live in a village. 

The proprietor, lord of the manor, 
or squire, to be sure, is, and must be 
an exception ; Aim universal respect, 
undivided deference, and unceasing 
toadying, compensate for the disagree- 
abilities of his position. Ifhe is a good 
man, and above pitiful displays of lo- 
cal consequence, he can be the instru- 
ment of Providence in diffusing many 
blessings, and increasing the sum of 
individual comfort within the sphere 
of his authority: in a thousand ways 
he may make his residence upon his 
paternal acres the means of earning 
heaven, and what would he have 
more ? 

The clergyman who serves a king- 
dom not of this world, and is con- 
scientiously pursuing his noble pur- 
pose, has no need of regret to what- 
ever worldly obscurity he may be 
consigned : his heart is with his flock ; 
their wants, desires, and hopes, are 
his own; he wanders at their head 
through the thorny ways of life, com- 
forting the failing, and assisting the 
weak, and hopes they will reward his 
earthly care, by participating with 
him an eternity of heaven. But the 
aspiring, uneasy soul, which, if it 
wear not out, must rust out; confi- 
dent in its own power, and restless in 
that confidence, which is, as it were, 
the instinct by which nature impels 
the noble mind to action ; impatient 
of a narrow sphere, and eager to mea- 
sure the depth and height of his own 
capacity by that of congenial spirits ; 
such a one must leave his native place, 
and find his level at last in the mighty 
wilderness of London. 

Such are a few, and only a few of 
the advantages the outward apparent 
republicanism of London life, affords 
to the individuals who make it their 
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sphere of action; but it is not to be 
denied, that there are many and seri- 
ous disadvantages, resulting from 
this peculiar attribute of general iso- 
lation and obscurity. 

There is no control over men here: 
the salutary espionage of society is 
wanting—the violation of all laws not 
clogged with human sanctions—the 
neglect of all duties not prescribed by 
acts of parliament—the abandonment 
of all social relations, and a life of 
continuous profligacy, are here unno- 
ticed and uncared for—as ifevery man 
were at perfect liberty to commit what 
negative outrages against society that 
pleased his peculiar humour. In a 
provincial place, the mauvais sujet is 
a marked man; if not openly repro- 
bated, he is, at the least, made to feel 
his punishment in his isolation ; he is 
outlawed, not by proclamation, but by 
the silent concurrence of well-con- 
ducted people: London then becomes 
his hiding-place, his hermitage, his 
great desert; here his peculiar vices 
may be indulged to what excess he 
pleases, so long only as he does not 
annoy his neighbour, or rather the 
neighbourhood of his neighbour ; he 
may do as he please, commit what 
crimes he please, but he must commit 
no nuisance; decency forbids where 
religion and morality are laughed at; 
but one virtue is demanded of him— 
the virtue of concealing his profligacy ; 
to be as well esteemed as the worthiest 
and best, it is only necessary not to be 
Sound out. 

Thus the extreme of civilization ap- 
proaches, in this respect, the extreme 
of the savage state: moral ties are 
loosened, natural relations disregard- 
ed, morality scoffed at, religion de- 
rided ; a hollow crust of conventional 
decency and hypocritical assumption 
of exterior propriety, covers thousands 
moving in tolerable credit through 
London life, who, if known in the 
country as'to their private relations, 
would be silently driven from the 
neighbourhood; or who, if they re- 
sided in a village, might think them- 
selves happy in escaping the martyr. 
dom of St Stephen. While mission- 
aries go to the circles Arctic and An- 
tarctic, and pagan lands between, the 
paganism of London is left to increase 
and multiply ; paganism, did we say, 
we humbly beg pardon of uncon- 
verted savages, who, though their 
worship be of stocks and stones, have 
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at least a sort of blind ignorant reli- 
gion. If they do not see, it is not be« 
cause they will not see, but because 
their eyes are not open ; while assum- 
ing infidelity, learned impiety, philo- 
sophic atheism, and rational lascivi- 
ousness, proclaim with brazen front 
soul-destroying doctrines in every 
corner of the metropolis. 

Oh, London, London! what a 
school art thou for unguarded inno- 
cence and unprotected youth; great, 
splendid, mighty, though thou art! 
Recollect, ye who would live beyond 
the beasts that perish, that this empo- 
rium of wealth, this nursing-mother 
of enterprise and industry, this battle- 
field of fortune and of fame, is at the 
same time the grave of virtue, prin- 
ciple, and honour—of trusting kindli- 
ness and amiability of heart: recollect 
this, and be satisfied with innocence 
and obscurity. If you could pene- 
trate our hearts, and find the universal 
leprosy that taints us there, you would 
turn disgusted from the appalling 
sight ; you would fly the place where 
all that man has in common with the 
angels, must give way before the sel- 
fish worship of mammon, our god 3 
you would return to the enjoyment of 
those luxuries of life which have no- 
thing in commgn with fortune or 
fame—the sweet society of friends, the 
rapture of confiding love, and the 
solace of a cheerful and contented 
mind, 

Happy, thrice happy, are they who 
have not listened to the voice of the 
charmer, or cast their lot amid the 
turbulence of mighty cities: creation’s 
heirs, the earth is to them a goodly 
heritage, the little flower that lurks 
half hidden from the eye, is a familiar 
friend. Cheerful are your smiles, 
children of nature, for your hearts are 
innocent and pure ; light your slum- 
bers, unbroken by the disappointments 
of the day, or the cares of the coming 
morrow ;—uncorrupted by the vices of 
the town, your ignorance is truly bliss, 
While we are absorbed inthe vanity, 
that is, business of life, you pursue 
more wisely its enjoyments; while 
with us soul and body are absorbed in 
striving for the emptiness of a name, 
or the incumbrances of fortune, you 
are blessed in the pursuit ofanotherand 
abetter ambition—the ambition to live, 
not greatly, nor wealthily, nor wisely, 
but that which is, at once one and all 
—of living well, 
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“ We are informed that, in conse- 
quenee of this calamitous oceurren: 
br peo of Scamp, LLD,, FAS; Q 
HUM-BUG, who was to have le 
tured this evening at the Lyceum on 


After all, gentle reader, the above 
paragraph is trash and nonsense, and 
ought to be left out. Men are happy 
wherever they are content; in town 
the contented spirit is happy, happi- 
er it may be inthe country; to be 
happy is to be content, and to be 
virtuous is to be happy. 

Nothing earthly lets you into the 
spirit of a locality like a newspaper— 
it is a reflex of the public mind; a 
camera, fixing upon its broad sheet the 
evanescent images of the day; by 
their newspapers shall you know them. 
The comparative littleness of provin- 
cial places, for with respect to them 
be it spoken, in comparison with 
London, the largest provincial place 
is little enough, is admirably shown 
by the miscellaneous matter of these 
provincial journals. 

Take a specimen— 

** On yesternight, about two o’clock 
in the morning, our peaceful town was 
thrown into a state of inexpressible 
confusion by the alarm of fire, pro- 
ceeding from the rear of Farmer 
Hodge's stackyard, 

‘‘ On our reporter gaining the scene 
of action, smoke was observed issuing 
in great quantities fram the farm- 
yard ; the town engine was sent for, 
also the fire escape, but owing to the 
key of the engine-house having been 
lost, much loss of time was the result ; 
when at last the engine arrived, it was 
found to be totally useless, having been 
neglected to be repaired under the 
late Tory corporation, as might have 
been expected. 

«* With much diffienlty, entrance was 

effected into the stackyard, nobody 
for a considerable time choosing to 
volunteer so dangerous a service; 
when, however, a minute examina- 
tion was made, it was discovered that 
the smoke emanated from the brewing 
copper of Farmer Hodge, the man 
who sauperintended the operation, by 
name John Brown, having gone blind- 
drunk to bed, leaving the fire burn- 
ing. 
‘* A troop of dragoons having now 
arrived, the populace quietly dispers- 
ed, and the military having had break- 
fast, and a vote of thanks from the 
mayor and corporation, returned to 
their quarters. 

* Foran account of the jobbing about 
the fire-engine in the ‘good old 
times,’ we refer our readers to our 
leading article of next week, 


THE WRIGGLING OF LITTLE EELS, 


has kindly consented to change his 
subject to 


SPONTANEOUS COMBUSTION, 


which he will illustrate by setting fire 
to, and totally consuming a dunghill 
of his own manufacture. Admittance, 
threepence,” 

Nothing of interest like this can be 
excited by a fire in London, 

The neighbourhood may happen to 
know of the matter by accident, it is 
true, and the housekeepers on either 
side the conflagration may be alarm- 
ed; but to the population in general, 
the matter is only looked upon as the 
subject of an ordinary paragraph, an 
occurrence of every day in the year. 
When the bed and bedding warehouse 
of Mr Muskett, late member for St 
Alban’s, commonly ealled Painters, in 
Finsbury Pavement, was on fire, we 
happened to be enjoying our cigar and 
glass of old port with a friend in the 
immediate neighbourhood ; our first 
intelligence of the calamity was de- 
rived from our friend’s servant, rush- 
ing in with a face of unfeigned alarm, 
with * If you please, sir, Painters all 
a-fire!” ** Very well, John,” replied 
our pococurante host, “bring a light, 
and let us know when the fire comes 
next door !” 

The important air with which your 
provincial paper introduces a preco- 
cious vegetable to the notice of its ad- 
miring subscribers, is highly entertain- 
ing. The paragraph may run thus— 

‘* GOOSEBERRY EXTRAORDINARY. 

** We have received from Adam 
Pumpkin, gardener to that highly re- 


spected gentleman, Gideon Flatfoot 
lod, Esq., such a gooseberry! It is 


‘of the kind called Imperial Squash, is 


about the size of our head, and we 
are ashamed to say how many inches 
it measures round the waist, for fear 
our.readers should think we are bam- 
ming. At all events, this extraordi- 
nary production of nature is big 
enough for two, and may be seen at 
the office of this paper ‘daily, until 
further notice.’” 

Or the following may serve instead, 
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taken from the notices to correspond- 
ents—*f Jonathan Green, gardener, 
Medlieott—You sent us a dozen of 
* cherries, brother Jonathan, with a 
view of having them recommended to 
universal Europe, through the widely 
circulated columns of our valuable 
journal, as you properly style it: 
being very thirsty at the time. your 
fruit arrived, we bolted the lot before 
we had time to determine whether 
they were red or black, dukes, queens, 
or morells; a wheelbarrow-full will 
be acceptable this hot weather, and 
you may depend we will do your in- 
«valuable and unexampled products of 
the orchard ample justice.—Ep.” 

Take the following as a sample of 
the great provincial art of magnifying 
little matters. 

* Town Hatt.—On Saturday last, 
the mermaid, who has been exhibiting 
here for the Jast few weeks, was 
brought before his worship the Mayor 
and Alderman Gob, charged with 
being drunk and disorderly, and with 
having assaulted her proprietor, who, 
in addition to the other attractions of 
his caravan, exhibited an artificial 
rainbow, in the shape of a black eye 
inflicted by the mermaid, the prisma- 
tic colours being beautifully displayed 
around his right orbit. 

** The assault having been proved, the 
mermaid, who gave the name of Je- 
mima Banks, was called upon by his 
worship for her defence. 

** She declared, upon her honour as 
a mermaid, that the hours of exhibi- 
tion being over, she had taken off her 
tail, (produced in court,) got out of 
the tub of water in whichshe had been 
immersed with the live erocodile, and 
was in the act of sitting down to some 
fried liver and bacon, when a new 
batch of visiters stepped into the cara- 
van, and she, being cated upon to ap- 
pear for the purpose of gratifying 
their laudable curiosity, refused to do 
so under the circumstances, where- 
upon a row ensued, she was dragged 
and hustled, but totally denied having 
inflicted the black eye. 

** Mr Gassxe, who appeared for the 
mermaid, before calling any witnesses, 
took a preliminary objection to the ju- 
risdiction of the court, quoting several 
cases to the effect that the mermaid, 
being a royal fish, in common with 
the whale, porpoise, sturgeon, &c. &c., 
was without the jurisdiction of the 
court, and that the Admiralty alone 
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could take cognizance of offences com- 
mitted under the cireumstances, to 
which 

** Mr Cuerx, for the proprietor, re- 
plied, declaring that the law laid down 
by his learned friend, Mr Gabble, 
applied only to offences committed on 
the high seas, and had no relation to 
the case before the court, and serious- 
ly asked his learned friend whether he 
was not aware that this pretended mer- 
maid was an impostor, rogue, and 
vagabond, to which 

s* Mr Gazszez replied by saying, that 
upon his word of honour he believed 
his client to be a mermaid, if ever 
there was one, and staked his profes- 
sional reputation upon the fact, where- 
upon 

« The Town Cierx got upand said, 
that to his certain knowledge Jemima 
was no mermaid, or any thing of the 
sort, whereupon 

‘* His Worsuir said, that he did 
not understand natural history, but 
thought the India-rubber tail a confir- 
mation of the view of the case taken 
by Mr Cheek, whereupon that learned 
gentleman rose, and bowed profoundly 
to the court, 

** Mr Gasace then enquired whether 
the India-rubber tail, referred toby his 
worship, was in custody as an aceom- 
plice, to which, 

‘* Mr Cueex having repliedin the af- 
firmative, 

“ Mr Gapste objected to the tail being 
received in evidence, and submitted 
that whether his client was a mermaid 
or not was the question before the 
court, and which he humbly thought, 
after the admission of his worship, that 
court was not competent to decide, 
whereupon 

** His Worsutr said that, as it was 
now nearly dinner hour, he thought 
it better to commit the prisoner at 
once as a rogue and vagabond, but 

s* ALDERMAN Gos declared that hay- 
ing dined already, he would rather 
hear the ease fully diseussed, upon 
which 

“His Worsuie the Mayor adjourn- 
ed the hearing, and the court imme- 
diately broke up.” 

‘It is strange that the varying shades 
of life should not be of the same im- 
portance in the country as in town, 
for human nature is every where the 
same. The power of noting and fix« 
ing points of interest, and leaving 
unimportant matters to remain in de» 
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served oblivion, is, however, the pecu- 
liar prerogative of the chroniclers of 
town, where objects of interest are 
concentrated, and where the facilities 
for selection are greater. The inter- 
est of provincial life is scattered over 
a large space, and flows in many 
channels; that of the town is collect- 
ed and gathered together both in the 
event and the report. 

To conclude, therefore, this por- 
tion of our subject, we may observe, 
that while London boasts no unity of 
public opinion, no identity of public 
expression upon matters of great public 
interest, it never displays the pettiness 
of provincial tittle-tattle. The chro- 
nicling small-beer will not suit the 
publie taste, stimulated as it is into 
fastidiousness by perpetual excitation; 
nor will the mind, filled to repletion 
daily by objects of great and mighty 
interest, settle with complacency upon 
trifles. 

We pass now to consider another 
and not less striking generality of 
London life, one, indeed, of its leading 
features— 


ComPETITION. 


It is the prevalence of the competitive 
principle throughout all the shades of 
condition observable here, that gives 
this great population a vivacity of 
action, with which the slow coach, jog- 
trot, do-very-well style of country 
towns contrasts to great disadvantage. 
Life is twice as long in town as in the 
country: we do not mean as to years, 
for years have nothing to do with life: 
in the quantity of work we get through 
in the same given time, we make life 
twice as long as our vegetative breth- 
ren of the country. For this we de- 
serve no credit, and we take none: 
needs must when the devil drives! 
The love of London is so intense, and 
so universally planted in the minds of 
men, that no one, tradesman or other, 
willingly relinquishes the metropolis 
for the provinces ; hence the struggle 
to keep possession of town is desperate 
and incessant. The multitude of cus- 
tomers afforded by London, is the life 
of tradesmen. The best customers 
are in London, because in London a 
portion of the superfluous wealth, or 
‘saving of almost every man, is now, or 
will be hereafter, spent. Your country 
gentleman will stint his table, rack- 
rent his tenants, and starve his cat, 
that he and. his family may sport a 


job-coach, and the share of an 

box, for three months during the 
London season. Your spruce ensign 
hoards’ his paternal allowance, and 
lives on his pay nine months ‘in the 
year, to have a “spree,” as he calls it, 
with some of his brother officers in 
London. Your banker’s clerk, who 
bolts with the money of his employers, 
hides himself in the wilderness of Lon- 
don, spending his ill-gotten gains 
nearly as fast as he. procured them. 
One way or another, the accumulated 
wealth of all lands over which the 
British flag waves in any authority, 
finds its way into London, and is there 
wholly or partially dissipated. There- 
fore, a shop for which a man will pay 
three or four hundred pounds a-year 
rent, would become a fortune but for 
the intensity of competition. If cuse 
tomers are the life of tradesmen, 
tradesmen are the life of customers; 
watching opportunities, the customer 
takes advantage of the rivalry and 
necessities of the tradesmen. The 
tradesmen, in like manner, flourish 
upon the ignorance or carelessness 
of the customer; every where the 
principle between retailer and con- 
sumer is, that of diamond cut dia- 
mond. In this way, while tradesmen 
break and customers are plundered, 
the prudent manager contrives to sup- 
ply himself with whatever he requires 
at a reasonable rate. He adjusts the 
fluctuations of exchange, and the con- 
sequence is, the success of all business 
in London depends upon the extent 
of your connexion; for the profits 
allowed you by competition with 
your rivals in the same line, as pro- 
fits, never can pay. The despe- 
rate rivalry of competition takes 
every form of deception to put down 
rivals, and establish supremacy; bank. 
rupts, able to pay forty shillings in 
the pound, advertise their stock to be 
sold off at an.immense sacrifice, which 
always implies ten per cent above the 
ordinary prices of the trade ; damaged 
goods, fresh from the hands of the 
manufacturer, may be had for half— 
that is to say, double the value; burnt 
out tradesmen, whose premises are 
good as new, offer you their articles, 
‘removed for the convenience of 
sale.” You pass a shop, large bills in 
the window announcing that the 
tradesman is “selling off;” you think 
you will buy, and find, after you have 
bought, that you are so/d a bargain; 
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passing that way six months after, 
you find your old friend still * selling 
off” as briskly asever. If you venture 
to enquire what is the reason he puts 
up a humbugging placard of this sort, 
he will assure you with great coolness 
that every shopkeeper in London is 
“selling off” as fast as he can, and 
that he only imitates his neighbours! 

Another will announce, by staring 
bills a yard long, that every thing in his 
shop may be had for half nothing, 
‘this shop closing on Saturday,"—a 
device that succeeds, perhaps, in hook- 
ing a great many flats. If any remon- 

strate, seeing these bills for a year or 

more, the clever tradesman will reply 
with a grin, “that he believes most 
shops in London close on Satur- 
days!” 

A third, after filling a well-dressed 
window with high-priced articles, tick- 
eted at low prices, in a manner pecu- 
liar to these gentry, and which, when 
we come to treat of London rogueries, 
we will take the trouble fully to ex- 
pose, will desire one of his porters 
or shopmen to fling a stone through a 
pane of costly glass in the middle of 
his window: a crowd is instantly at- 
tracted to view the smash; customers 


cannot help seeing the tickets, and, 
remarking how cheap every thing is, 
rush in crowds into the shop to lay 
out their money, and get cheated for 


their pains. Some establishments 
break their own windows every Mon- 
day morning, and have them glazed 
again every Saturday night, and find 
it answer their purpose admirably. 
Manufactories of new second-hand 
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articles of fancy ware, furniture, and 

the like, are established every where 

about town, and shops opened for their 

sale, where the broker assures you, 

with unusual veracity, that you will 

find every article he has to dispose of 
‘“‘as good as new.” Pawnbrokers’ 

offices and auction-rooms are choke- 

full of articles made expressly for these 

places; in short, there are twenty 

thousand laudable inventions for the 

purpose of bringing to their senses 

those myriads of short-sighted persons 

who, instead of dealing with a respect- 

able tradesman, pay double for every 

article they require, under pretence of 
getting it a bargain. 

In one of his invaluable maxims, 
Sir Morgan O'Doherty has declared 
of books, that if you see a work fre- 
quently advertised, you may- suspect 
it is a bad one; but if, in addition, 
you observe a puff or laudatory para- 
graph, you may be sure of it. When- 
ever, in like manner, you are invited 
to purchase articles for less than they 
can be made for, or paid for, you 
must consider yourself in the light of 
a receiver of stolen goods, or else the 
dupe of a knave, who professes to stand 
in a shop selling you goods for less 
than he must pay for them, which is 
absurd. 

We have now, however, given our 
readers wherewith to chew the cud of 
sweet and bitter reflection according 
to their several experiences. The 
subject of competition in London is so 
important and extensive, that we must 
pause while we consider more deeply 
its intricate ramifications. 
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EXHIBITIONS—ROYAL ACADEMY AND BRITISH INSTITUTION. 


Ir is somewhat late to make re- 
marks upon the annual exhibition of 
our Royal Academy, after it has been 
fairly and unfairly pelted and buf- 
feted by admiring and pugnacious 
critics. ‘“ The latter end of a fray, 
and the beginning of a feast.” That 
we have taken the latter end of both, 
may argue us “ dull fighters, and not 
keen guests.” It is the bill of fare 
makes the keen guest; we therefore, 
not having been always pleased with 
the catering of one house of entertain. 
ment, defer our visit till the rival 
restaurateur open house, that, if our 
taste be disappointed in the one, we 
may seek gratification in the other. 
The Royal Academy and. the lustitu- 
tion in Pall-Mall exhibit, at the same 
time, the old and modern art. There 
is great advantage in this, both to 
professional artists, and admirers and 
patrons of art; but if we make our 
object comparison, it is but fair to 
remember that the works of modern 
art are on their trial, can searcely be 
said to be selected, while those of 
elder art are those that have ge- 
nerally, from their approved excel- 
lence, survived the havoc of time, 
criticism, and the cleaner. We sus- 
pect that modern works will not come 
so well out of the hands of the latter 
(the cleaner) as the old, until our 
artists adopt a better method than the 
use of varnishes and megillups fur- 
nish them. This is a subject very 
important indeed, and rendered more 
so by the efforts made to enforce an 
evil practice in the publication of 
Merimée, translated by Mr Sarsfield 
Taylor, and published under an indis- 
creet sanction of the Royal Academy, 
and which was reviewed in Maga of 
June 1839; but as it does not at pre- 
sent come within our scope, we shall 
not here discuss it. 

We doubt if, on the whole, this 
year’s exhibition is an improvement 
on the last. Mere vulgarity is cer- 
tainly disappearing. Insipidity, how- 
ever, not works of sentiment and 
thought, fill too large a space. For 
whom are all these things of no mean- 
ing, which crowd the walls, painted, 
is a question we annually ask our- 
selves? That the painter should be 
pleased with his own manual dexte- 


rity, and mere power of representing 
objects, if he be uncultivated for 
higher aim, is not surprising; but 
that the public should be pleased with 
such works, does excite our wonder. 
It surely argues no good public taste, 
when the eye seeks a gratification un- 
connected with intellectual and moral 
feeling. We know the love of imita- 
tion is strong; but in the works we 
speak of, that is often faintest and 
least exact, where most required. Ite 
is curious, too, that even in imitation 
the truest does not. always please 
most. The nice touches of absolute 
truth have never been noticed by the 
entirely uncultivated, and are there- 
fore not only not recognised by them, 
but too visibly interposed, and draw 
attention as to things to be leayned, and 
extraneous to usual observation. It 
is strange, too, that what the eye sees 
and must see in nature, and, would see 
in the picture, were it so placed as to 
be an illusion, and taken for nature, 
it does not see when the consciousness 
of looking at a picture is admitted. 
This would be incredible, were it not 
daily brought to the proof. All un+ 
derstand a panorama, but all would 
not understand the parts taken sepa- 
rately, The light and shade that 
makes the whole more perfect, even 
in illusion, tend to confuse in the pic- 
ture. When Queen Elizabeth re- 
quired to be painted witliout shadow, 
she showed she had been offended in 
picture with that which she could not 
understand. We remember an in- 
stance of the same kind :—<An old lady 
sat for her portrait. It was admirably 
painted, so that, with a little trickery 
and management of light, and hiding 
the frame, there is no doubt but that 
her domestics might have addressed 
the picture as their real mistress; yet 
at length, when the portrait was quite 
finished, and they were admitted to 
see it, knowing they were to see a 
picture, the oldest and most confiden- 
tial servant was offended, and remark- 
ed that her mistress had not that 
black and blue mark by the side of 
the nose. It was no affectation in the 
good woman. Light and shadow had 
sported before her all her life unno- 
ticed. The “ gentleman without a 
shadow” would never have startled 
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her imagination. It is not then the 
most true to nature, that is the most 
striking. When Partridge thought 
the man who .acted the king was the 
true actor, he showed, that in all re- 
presentation the vulgar mind rather 
requires exaggeration than truth, and 
such exaggeration as shall overwhelm 
the delicate touches of nature, which 
would perhaps be only in the way. 
The cultivation of the eye is as neces- 
sary to art, as of the ear to music. 
The art is not wanted for daily nse in 
this bustling world, nor is poetry nor 
any high reach of intellect. But the 
nerves of all our organs, our outward 
senses, do reach to the inner mind; 
but the mind must by intellectual cul- 
tivation, or an intuitive and rare gift, 
be enabled to play upon these instru- 
ments. So that we are indeed won- 
derfully made, that we may never lay 
ourselves down, and cover ourselves 
with the rust of idleness; but after 
we have exercised successfully the fa- 
culties necessary for our subsistence, 
those of highest power remain to be 
cultivated, and the means of enjoy- 
ment infinitely enlarged. Perfect 


taste is the enjoyment of perfected 


beings. We are afraid we are more 
than on the borders of dull truism; 
but we cannot come to the “ why and 
wherefore” of things otherwise. Ap- 
ply what has been said to our national 
taste and practice, as artists or ad- 
mirers. What is the character of 
things exhibited?—here you have the 
aim of the artist ; what is the charac- 
ter of things admired, encouraged, 
and purchased?—here you have the 
public taste. How far the one de- 
pends upon the other, may be a ques. 
tion for philosophical enquiry, and 
not unworthy attention. Tt may be 
more than an object of curiosity to 
trace to causes, facts in the history of 
taste, or, if you please, of art ; we say 
taste, because it comprehends the 
world to be pleased as well as the 
artists who are to please ;—how it is 
that works unvalued in their own age, in 
a subsequent age are every thing—how 
it is that the most valued become 
worthless. Are we sure that the pre- 
sent estimation of the works of other 
days, of the great masters as they are 
called, is on a correct scale? for even 
here there is no steady certainty. 
Whoever has lived twenty years in the 
world of art, must have noticed the 
variation of the scale; and then comes 
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a still more curious enquiry—are mo- 
dern works received into favour for 
and upon the same principles of taste, 
which have given their value to the 
old? or if not, can there be opposing 
principles of taste? And then, from 
what cause or happy combination of 
causes is it, that in any age the genius 
of the artist, the painter, maker, 
worker, the venrns, shall have been 
in perfect union and sympathy with 
the public requirement? Is - there 
always an accordance between a peo- 
ple and the state of art among them? 
If su, how is it that the works of one 
age so admirably suit another, in 
which no such works originate? And 
as to the present age, were the works 
which have been recognised as the 
excellence of former days, reproduced 
as originals among us, would they be 
acknowledged to be what they are? 
The history of the world of events 
has been written, fabulously and truly, 
with great learning and research; but 
the history of the world intellectual 
and moral, of nations separate from 
warfares and dynasties, is yet a desi- 
deratum—the history of taste. How- 
ever, these subjects may remain for 


_ philosophical enquiry—it may not be 


unfair to infer so much, that, what- 
ever art shall have for ages engaged 
the attention, and more than that, the 
affections of mankind, it shall have 
left in its progress some certain prin- 
ciples, a deviation from which always 

roduces deterioration. |Advance- 
ment, indeed, may bring forth other 
principles, for many may be admitted; 
but it may be safely asserted, that it 
can bring forth nothing in contradic- 
tion, and that when such are attempt- 
ed to be laid down, the consequence 
is any thing but advancement, if that 
word be taken in its good sense. 
These are then principles of taste— 
they are based on feeling, and nature; 
it is only practically and in combina- 
tion they are intricate—in themselves 
they are simple, and perhaps fewer 
than may be at first view imagined. 
No one doubts that there are principles 
of taste: in Homer the epic—in Hs. 
chylus, Sophocles, Euripides, and 
above all, our own Shakspeare, dra- 
matic ;—how to bring forth and sport 
with every passion of nature, from the 
deepest pathos to the lightest wit— 
from A®schylus to  Aristéphanes, 
There are in these, however occa- 
sionally obscured and hurt, sure prin- 
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ciples of taste. So in what we term 
more especially the arts—there are 
sure principles in ancient sculpture, 
and in painting in the,works of the 
15th and 16th centuries. Are these 
principles sufficiently and practically 
established? Are the rules which they 
lend to the mechanism of the art, 
and to the modes of expression, en- 
forced by the precepts or examples of 
our academicians? Is there, in fact, 
sufficient learning in our school— 
learning as to the nature of poetical 
conception, in design, in composition, 
in chiaro-scuro, and in colour? We 
doubt if painting has been yet clearly 
established as an art upon its princi- 
ples, and rules laid down from which 
there can be no deviation with impu- 
nity. If itbe saidthatsuch would cramp 
genius, we assert that, by enlarging its 
means, they would increase its power ; 
and we would point to the known 
learning and deep studies of the most 
eminent masters, who were not only 
painters, but sculptors and architects, 
and well versed in poetry, science, and 
all philosophy. And, on the other 
hand, we would point to the vagaries 
of men of unrestrained and untutored 
talents, which too often make even 


genius ridiculous, and the want of it 
contemptible. The motto to the cata- 
logue of the Academy Exhibition for 
this year, seems to offer defiance to 
criticism, and refers to nature—‘* Opi- 
nionum commenta delet dies; judicia 


nature confirmat.’’ Time, indeed, 
may set aside criticism, and confirm 
the edicts of nature; but it is rather a 
bold assumption, yet it would seem 
implied, that the works of the exhibi- 


tors will bear the test of nature. That, 


there are very strange, shall we say 
deviations from or defiances of nature, 
and that from the hands of artists 
whose authority is potent and of dan- 
gerous sanction, is a matter of great 
regret among persons of any experi- 
enced taste; if the “ commenta opi- 
nionum” of such persons be endea- 
voured to be set aside by the reference 
to nature in the quotation, the motto 
bears an audacity with it that promises 
only a perseverance in evil. Wepro- 
test against practices in defiance of 
nature and all hitherto conceived 
principles of art, discoverable in the 
best works of the best times, That 
contradictories cannot be both true, is 
the rule of reason. If, therefore, 
called upon to condemn the practice 
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of those masters whose excellence the 
opinion of ages, the admiration of 
the universal world, have establish- 
ed, or the vagaries, at once extrava- 
gant and insipid, set up in opposition 
and contradiction, we think it no arro- 
gance to decide against the pretensions 
of modern innovators. There isnoso 
great defaulter in this respect, in his 
branch of art, as Mr Turner. There 
is not a picture of his in this yeat’s 
exhibition, that is not more than ridi- 
culous. There are, however, admirers 
who, when told that his works are 
unlike nature—boldly say, ‘‘ So much 
the worse for nature: it would be bet- 
ter for nature if she were like Turner.” 
This is certainly taking the bull by 
the horns, and to this no answer can 
be given. It is painful to refer to 
particular pictures—and they are all 
nearly alike absurd; but what can be 
said of No. 176, “ Schloss Rosenau, 
seat of H. R. H. Prince Albert of 
Coburg, near Coburg, Germany,” 
but that it may have a “ name,” but 
can have no * local habitation”—or 
of No. 277, ‘ Depositing of John 
Bellini’s Three Pictures in la Chiesa 
Redentore, Venice,’ that could only 
please a child whose taste is for gilt 
gingerbread! Can any thing be more 
laughable, in spite of regrets, than 
No. 542, ‘ Glaucus and Scylla?”— 
where the miserable doll Cupids are 
stripping off poor Scylla’s clothes; 
yet there is no chance of indecent ex- 
posure, for there is certainly no flesh 
under them. No. 532, ** Dawn of 
Christianity,” (Flight into Egypt,) is 
really quite horrible, and happily un- 
intelligible without the description. 
As to the passage into Egypt, it is 
long before you can distinguish a 
figure ; Egypt is taken literally for the 
“fiery furnace,” and it is out of the 
frying-pan into the fire. And this is 
meant for the poetry of painting, and 
what a composition !—and that “ Old 
Dragon” dwindled into a very pretty 
playful common snake. It is by far 
too bad! Mr Stansfield’s pictures this 
year are very perfect of their kind; 
they show an increase of force; the 
finest perhaps is No. 9, “ Castello 
d’Ischias from the Mole.” The mo- 
tion of the water is remarkably good. 
We cannot but again notice his con- 
ventional colouring—the mud drab 
for lights, and blue for shadows, and 
strong and unnatural browns, to throw 
parts into greater distance. Surely 
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his pictures, which do not pretend to 
be any thing but views, would be 
greatly improved by attention to local 
colour. 
places on this earth are built up of 
drab clay. Mr Stansfield is at the 
head of our view-painters. He may 
confine himself too much to scenes of 
one character. We are persuaded he 
has a power for a greater variety, and 
for scenes of greater loveliness. He 
has chosen what has almost exclusively 
been termed picturesque, and manages 
all with so much art and dexterity, 
that in admiring the skill of the artist, 
we excuse the poverty of the subject. 
We do not mean by poverty subjects 
without artistical composition, but sub- 
jects which of themselves would in 
nature give little pleasure, excepting 
it be in reference to his manner of 
treating them. It is a peculiar style, 
and the view-taste a peculiar fancy— 
for it in nine cases out of ten, perpe- 
tuates the remembrance of places one 
enters with pain, and is glad to escape 
from as soon as possible. What must 
the inhabitants of all the tumbledown 
places on the Rhine and the Rhone 
think of us, our scenery, our build- 
ings, and our taste, when they learn 
that representations of their beggarly 
edifices and their abominable outskirts 
form the chief ornaments of our Royal 
Exhibition? Jf this be a new style, 
there is no need to quarrel with it; 
but the artists so employed must not 
call themselves landscape painters. 
Claude and Gaspar, it is true, intro- 
duced towns and hamlets, but quite 
subordinate to a general and pervad- 
ing pastoral feeling—remarkably so 
with the latter. He understood well 
how to mingle the repose of nature 
with the activity of life—an activity 
that never lost sight of enjoyment, 
and was therefore perfectly consistent 
with pastoral repose. It was in deep 
glens, amidst rocks and waterfalls, 
that he delighted to study —every 
picture of his encloses a pastoral 
world, (pastoral in its admitted sense, 
not as of rustic labour and toil,) with 
homes that seem nature-built out of the 
very rocks, that all may partake of one 
feeling—the shelter, the bounty, and 
the beauty of nature. Often have we 
lamented, and still lament, that this 
sentiment of nature has been aban- 
doned by art. The view has taken 
place of the poetical landscape. Surely 
there may be room for genius in that 
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walk, without imitating either Gaspar, 
Poussin, Claude, or Salvator Rosa. 
It is one, however, in which English 
painters have ever been lamentably 
deficient. Those who have atiempted 
it have, for the most part, failed; have 
either taken up a sort of mock-classi- 
cal, or dropped into unmeaning vul- 
garity. Let the landscape painter, 
before he puts his subject on his can- 
vass, ask himself if the scene he is 
about to represent be such as he would 
delight to dwell in, or for any length 
of time to contemplate, for any feeling 
it is to convey. It is not a dead tree 
and a muddy pool that make a Jand- | 
scape, nor is it much mended by the 
affected sublimity of a geological sur- 
vey. Nor, in respect to architecture, 
are our views always in good taste. 
The low and the mean, the decayed 
and poverty-striken, are often thought 
to be the only picturesque, as if pic- 
ture must indulge vile associations. 
Let not art take habitat in ‘rotten 
rows,” nor vainly imagine that the eye 
should seek delight where the foot 
would not willingly tread—the purlieus 
of misery and vice. Alli the pictorial 
charms of light, and shade, and colour, 
are to be found in subjects which shall 
not degrade them. There is no lack 
of architecture, that elevates instead 
of depressing the mind, both by its 
grandeur of design, the work of ge- 
nius, and by the associations it calls 
up. In a word, in every branch let 
what is low and mean be discarded, 
however it may tempt the artist under 
the idea of the picturesque. We mean 
not to exclude common scenes and 
common life, whenever they offer pro- 
priety throughout of action and senti- 
ment, with such touch of nature as 
** makes the whole world kin.” * Ni- 
hil humani a me alienum puto,” means 
not every thing mankind do, but what 
is done with a certain propriety of 
feeling. It is with this view of dis- 
carding vulgarities, that we again 
congratulate the public and exhibitors 
upon a most decided advance in the 
s* Elegant Familiar.” Thanks are 
chiefly due, on this account, to Red- 
grave, Maclise, and Lauder. Red- 
grave’s “Sir Roger de Coverley’s 
Courtship,” No. 287, is perfect. The 
finish is beautiful and most appro- 
priate. It is admirably coloured; the 
characters most truly conceived; no- 


.thing can be finer than the modesty 
,and simplicity of the knight. His 
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total ignorance of the widow's aim, 
and admiration at her discourse 
upon love and honour, “ which he ves 
rily believed was as learned as the 
- best philosopher in Europe could pos- 
sibly make,” are fully expressed. The 
confidant is not quite good, not quite 
worthy the widow. This is the best 
of his pictures in the exhibition ; there 
are two others very good, No. 206, 
** The Castle-builder”—** Never reck- 
on your chickens before they are 
hatched,” and No. 498, “ The Vicar 
of Wakefield finding his lost daughter 
at the inn.” The feeling in the latter 
is very true; but it may be a doubt if 
the vicar is quite the character. Mr 
Redgrave has fully answered the ex- 
pectation he raised last year. His 
characters have such particular truth, 
and the work and feeling so well go 
together, that it must be difficult 
ever to forget his pictures. They 
will one day be inestimable. Mr 
’ Maclise has exhibited this year four 
pictures—No. 33, “ The Irish Girl, ’ 
No. 124, * The Sleeping Beauty,” 
No. 265, ‘* Lady in a Hindoo dress,” 
and No. 313, ‘* Hunt the Slipper at 
Neighbour Flamborough’s—unexpect- 
ed visit of thé fine ladies.” These are 
all highly finished, and full of subject, 
and, excepting in colour, admirable, 
though in this respect we think. Mr 
Maclise improved. His power of 
drawing is very great—he is afraid 
of no attitude or difficulty of fore- 
shortening, yet his power does not ob- 
trude too ambitiously. Mr Maclise 
has shown that his fancy is exuberant 
in the purest fiction, as well as in that 
which has a more strict reference to 
everyday truth. The difficulty of 
such a work as the“ Sleeping Beauty,” 
may best be conceived by tne exposi- 
tion of the subject in the catalogue ; 
the picture, however, tells its own tale: 
—*‘ So the princess, having fallen into 
a deep sleep for a hundred years, was 
placed in the finest apartment in the 
palace, on a bed embroidered with 
gold and silver, &c. So the fairy 
touched with her wand all that was 
in the palace. Maids of honour, gen- 
tlemen ushers, grooms of the bedcham- 
ber, lords in waiting, waiting women, 
governesses, stewards, cooks, scul- 
lions, guards, porters, pages, footmen, 
&c., even little Bichon, the princess’s 
favourite lapdog, who lay on the bed 
by her side, ali fell fast asleep, &e. 
At the expiration of a hundred years, 


the prince arrived. He approached 
the castle by a long avenue; he cross+ 
ed a large court-yard paved with mar- 
ble ; he ascended the staircase, euter- 
ed the guard-room where the guards 
were snoring away most lustily ; he 
passed through several rows of ladies 
aud gentlemen, some sitting, some 
standing, but all asleep. At length 
he came to an apartment gilded all 
over with gold, aud saw on a magni- 
ficent bed, the curtains of which were 
opened all round, a princess more 
beautiful than any thing he had ever 
beheld,” &c. This multitudinous sleep, 
if the expression may be allowed, is no 
less in the picture than its recital—and 
all the gorgeous beauty, with one fair 
princess superlatively beautiful, is per- 
fectly represented ; nor is the more 
fanciful, the fairy part, less sufficiently 
tuld. There is but one thing that of- 
fends, and that the less because the 
subject will admit of a fairy light, and 
hot quite true—but little is required, 
The princess and all her attendants 
are not sufficiently ‘heirs of flesh and 
blood”—are too much of the texture 
of all around them—and too strong of 
white lead. This whiteness, which is 
equally observable in ‘* Hunt the Slip- 
per,” is probably from a notion that 
time will subdue it—a false notion, we 
think, under which other artists have 
laboured, and laboured in vain. For 
time, if it subdues, will not substitute 
colour ; and we think Mr Maclise mis- 
taken, if he supposes that, a hundred 
years hence, his picture of the Sleeping 
Beauty will awake into a greater bloom 
and freshness. At present, it may 
keep up the expectation, but in a hun- 
dred years it will **be all one,” and 
uot another in that respect—or, if it 
change, it will not be for the better. 
The story at Farmer Flamborough’s 
is as weli told—the natural unrestrain- 
ed joyousness of the artless family is 
well contrasted with, and as yet not 
actually disturbed by, the presence of 
Lady Blarsey and Miss Curolina 
Wilixlmina Amelia Skeggs, who are 
seen entering by a dour, at the extreme 
side of the picture. The ladies are 
affected and fine enough, perhaps a 
little too old. His other pictures have 
less subject and less meaning. There 
is something not quite pleasing in the 
hardness of Mr Maclise's style; we 
should be glad to see a little more at- 
tention to general colour—there is too 
metallic a cast ; it may give force, but 
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it is not necessary to it. It is a pity 
his genius should in any degree be 
subservient to mannerism. 

tis with very great pleasure we 
notice Mr Lauder’s No. 539, * The 
Trial of Effie Deans.” —“‘A deep groan 
passed through the court; it was 
echoed by one deeper and more agon- 
ized from the unfortunate father, The 
hope to which, unconsciously and in 
spite of himself, he had still secretly 
clung, had now dissolved, and the ve- 
nerable old man fell forward senseless 
on the floor of the court-house, with 
his head at the foot of his terrified 
daughter. The unfortunate prisoner, 
with impotent passion, strove with the 
guards between whom she was placed.” 
-— Heart of Mid-Lothian. Such is the 
deeply pathetic incident that Mr Lau- 
der has chosen; and not for a moment, 
in all his elaborate work, has he for- 
gotten the sentiment. It is the most 
powerfully painted picture in this 
year’s exhibition ; by powerfully paint- 
ed, we mean the most successfully 
daring as to the absolute delusion of 
light, and effect of reality. In this 
respect, it is dioramic, and as such, 
may possibly meet with censure from 
many who think historic art ought 
to have no such aim—that it should 
not descend to such particular and 
strongly defined representation of de- 
tail—that there is too much actual 
truth. But we think a little consider- 
ation of the subject painted will make 
that a merit of the painter which 
' might be too hastily considered a 
defect. Whoever has been present 
at such harrowing scenes as the 
trial of Effie Deans, has borne away 
with him, fixed upon his memory, 
and connected with the event in no 
other way than accidentally, some 
visual object or objects which he 
can never after separate. There is 
an effort in the mind, under the most 
trying circumstances, to find relief 
from the external senses—and the.or- 
gans of the. eye do their part with 
wonderful fidelity. In such cases, 
there is ever in the mind, with the 
event, a most distinct remembrance of 
accompanying things; and when, as 
in the instance we are speaking of, 
they are of a character more strongly 
in contrast with the peculiar charm 
with which the sufferer is invested, it 
becomes the duty and great merit of 
the poet and painter to give them the 
most absolute distinctness. Sir Wal- 
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ter Scott was no inefficient master of 
this art, and Mr Lauder must have’ 
felt and noted it with great judgment, 
What are the objeets thus brought 
out—the very iron, the bars of stern 
justice, are seen in themselves and their 
shadows, objects that show the busi- 
ness of law, that horrid detail, from 
which innocence cannot eseape, pro- 
ceeding like unrelenting destiny. The 
magical illusion of light upon the two 
barristers, standing out as they do 
boldly from the background, (which 
shows behind them that their work is 
done, and that the merciless business 
of consignment of the law is at work,) 
yet, by their position and look, direct 
the eye to the beautiful and energetic 
sufferer. There is not a countenance 
that is not full of character. This for- 
cible delineation and notice of objects 
which we have immediately remark- 
ed, has not been forgotten by another 
great master of pathos. Mr Dickens 
has made good use of it in his trial of 
the Jew Fagan—the mind of the erimi- 
nal is there strangely employed upon 
some visual objects. It is nature 
and whether it be told in Janguage or 
in paint, will ever be effective. Mr 
Lauder isan artist of very great power; 
in representation of character and pa- 
thos, he is inferior to none, 


gs Ubi plura nitent, non ego paucis 
Offendar maculis.” 


We will not, therefore, disturb the 
impression the picture has left, by no- 
tice of unimportant and minute ble- 
mnishes. 

We have at other times ventured 
to criticise Mr Lee somewhat-freely. 
We lovelandscape, and this is Mr Lee’s 
walk: we earnestly desire to rescue 
him, and that he should rescue art, 
from views, even though they be of his 
favourite Devonshire scenery. He is 
a painter of great ability, and more 
may be expected from him than his 
pencil has yet realized, His large pic- 
ture, (No. 300,) «* Highland scenery,” 
is the best that he has yet exhibited. 
It is true to nature, vigorously con- 
ceived and executed, and well colour- 
ed, excepting in the drab tongue of 
land to the right, from which arise the 
bare trees. Here is a little art of his 
conventional colouring, and from the 
school of Landseer and Stansfield, 
which does harm to the whole-picture. 
Not only isit unvataral for the scene, 
for it is mud, whereas the lake is clear 
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‘—but it injures the solemnity and 
grandeur by the idea it conveys of 
shallowness, nor is it quite consistent 
with the rush of water immediately 
succeeding. His ‘ Cottage from Na- 
ture,” (No. 148,) is a failure, very, 
very poor ;—the poverty of his 201, 
** Devonshire Scenery,” is still more 
remarkable, in which nature is cer- 
tainly treated as a dirty drab. His 
* Inverlochy Castle and part of Ben 
Nevis,” (No. 372,) makes amends— 
why are painters so unequal to them- 
selves? His “*‘ Highland Scenery” of 
mountain, cloud, and water, in poetical 
accordance, must be the test by which 
to try himself, and from which he is 
to advance more boldly into more ex- 
tensive regions of fancy. It zs possi- 
ble for artists to sketch too much from 
nature, especially when the sketches 
are of scenes to paint, to the neglect of 
parts which a knowledge of composi- 
tion is to unite, and with which, in 
combination, itis the gift of genius to 
create. The real learning of art lies 
in a thorough knowledge of composi- 
tion ; we may as well expect the music 
of Handel complete in the chance 
sounds of nature, as a perfect composi- 
tion in natural scenery. We know 
this will be considered heterodox in 
art—but painting is art, and genius is 
to mould the elements that nature 
gives. Thomson felt this when he 
called Poussin learned— 


‘€ Or savage Rosa dash’d, or learned Pous- 
sin drew.” 


‘We were sorry to find nothing to call 
forth admiration this year from the 
hands of Mr Uwins. Neither his Lear 
nor his Cordelia, in No. 166, at all 
come up to the characters. We re- 
member his “ Fioretta,” and regret 
that he should waste his time upon un- 
meaning processions, eternal repeti- 
tions not worth repeating, where crude 
blues and reds vie which shall first put 
out the eyes of the spectator. And 
what are they ? what interest can they 
create? It is sheer poverty tricked up 
too gaily. We cannot compliment him 
on No. 291, “* The Bay of Naples on 
the 4th of June—various groups re- 
turning from the Festa of St Antonio.” 
Nor-upon No. 622, “ Children re- 
turning from the Festa of St Antonio, 
and chanting a hymn in praise of the 
“Saint.” Would that the whole ka- 
lendar of his festas was burned, and 
“that he would try his hand on some. 
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thing better, something that shall con- 
vey sense and meaning! He has made 
them red-hot enough, and deluged 
them with ultramarine to cool them 
down again. Mr Uwins, the painter 
of Fioretta, has too much talent to be 
the worker of but one idea, and that 
not a good one. Some indiscreet 
praise has perhaps made him think 
that good which his better judgment 
should tell him is bad; and he perse- 
veres under a false impression. This 
hot and cold extravagance uniortu- 
nately begets followers—or we should 
not have such a performance as No. 
609, P. F. Poole, ‘‘ By the waters of 
Babylon there we sat down; yea, we 
wept when we remembered Zion.” 
Personages should be coppered to sit 
down in such a burning scene, and 
coppered they are. Poor creatures!— 
water there could not be where all is 
red-hot. Itis after the fashion of Ne- 
buchadnezzar ; fiery furnace, heated 
seven times hotter than it was wont. 
The weeping maidens must soon be 
reduced to cinders. 


‘* Their &calding tears in crimson streaks, 
Hiss down their copper-colour’d cheeks.” 


We have not a better colourist than 
Mr Etty, and his compositions are in 
general very good. No. 136, the 
“ Repentant Prodigal’s Return to his 
Father,” fully keeps up his high re- 
putation. The feeling and expression 
of the father and son are extremely 
good ; fully speaking the language of 
penitence and affection. ‘* And the 
son said unto him, Father, I have sin- 
ned against heaven and in thy sight, 
and am no more worthy to be called 
thy son.” Mr Etty has violated the 
unities in telling his story ; in this he 
has recurred to the practice of the 
early embellishers. Formerly, with 
any other view, he would not have in- 
troduced the dancing group in the 
background. They would hardly 
have followed the Prodigal into his 
father’s house ; and it is quite out of 
character that they should have follow- 
ed him at all, in his misery and pover- 
ty. -Perhaps the Prodigal is scarcely 
enough emaciated.—_His No. 206, we 
do not much admire. It is an old 
subject, and not treated with much 
We are disposed to ask if 
there be a play on the words “ To 
arms, to arms” intended. For there 
is a choice of arms for the warrior, 


Mr Roberts 
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has not in any respect varied his 
style. His pictures have great breadth 
and effect ; does he not. somewhat in- 
jure them by his figures? which are 
nevertheless very good ; but as they 
are in such vivid contrast with the 
whole colouring, it requires great 
management to keep his groups from 
being spotty, and attracting too much 
attention. Good as they are, we have 
often wished to see at least half of them 
painted out, or in some way better 
connected; as it is, the eye jumps 
from one to the other. His subjects 
are very imposing, and at first we 
thought his pictures were most true ; 
but when we see Jerusalem, Dendera, 
Ruins of Baalbec, all precisely of the 
same colour and texture, we suspect 
his manner is not quite true. Nordo 
we think the “ French polish?’ which 
is laid over the old ruins invariably, 
either pleasing to the eye or improv- 
ing the grandeur of the design. A 
more dry manner, at least partially 
if not generally, would perhaps be ac- 
tually more powerful. Even in his 
fine picture, the * Portico of the Tem- 
ple of Dendera,” there would be more 
solemnity if the shadows were less 
transparent: deep architectural sha- 
dows appear to our eyes semi-opaque: 
when the transparency amounts to a 
stain or mere wash of varnish, the 
mystery, which in such subjects is all 
in all, is very much injured. 

Mr C. Landseer tells his story well, 
and paints with breadth, and power, 
aud clearness of colour. His “‘ Temp- 
tation of Andrew Marvel,” a good 
anecdote, is painted with his usual 
propriety of effect and colour. Are 
there not too many witnesses to the 
bribe? Art is but misapplied in Les- 
lie’s * Fairlop Fair,” yet it is well 
painted in parts ; the texture is very 
bad. Mr T. Creswick is advancing. 
His No. 181, * A Rocky Stream,” is 
very clever. He isa little too minute 
in his penciling. Nature is so, it 
may be said ;—true, but nature hides 
more than half her work. It is 
only a little bit, here and there, of 
minute work that is thrust out to 
show her riches, just as touches of 
exquisitely fine lace-work edge the 
masses of drapery of the stateliest 
pride. Minute work, if there be too 
much of it, is displeasing, fatigues the 
eye and the mind, which never loves 
to dwell upon labour. We look upon 
the “ Peacemaker,” No. 195, W. Col- 
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lins, R.A., as a specimen of detestable 

colouring. We must not omit to notice 

an attempt at poetical or historical 

landscape, No. 329, “ Mercury and 

Argus,” A. Geddes, A. It is poetical 

and promising. The colouring is bet- 

ter than the composition, which, in 

fact, is too simple to merit the name 

of composition ; not that it is bad as 

far as it goes, but a few stems of trees 

are not enough for such a subject. 

We are glad to see this beginning, 
and hope Mr Geddes will try his 
powers more decidedly in that line. 

Though the style of art be not to our 
taste, we must acknowledge the merit 
of No, 422, * Poor-Law Guardians,” 

C. W. Cope. It is very good; every. 
figure seems to have been taken from 
nature. If viewed as a satire, which 

it is to be presumed is the intention 
of the artist, is there not a something 

more wanted? Is it sufficiently bit- 
ing? No. 410, “ Pirates of Istria 
bearing off the Brides of Venice from 

the cathedral of Olivolo.” This is 
admirably painted, and has great 
force; and, what is a rare thing in our 

Academy exhibitions, variety of colours 
without distraction. Mr J. R. Her- 

bert has looked at the old masters, 

particularly of Venice and Lombardy, 
with advantage. The public have 

reason to expect much from him. In 

the west room was a picture, from 

which at first we turned away in dis- 

gust, the colouring is so offensive, as 

well as some other parts in its manage- 

ment ; but being large, it attracted the 

eye, and we each time felt something 

which forced us, in spite of its gene- 

ral disagreeableness, to return to it; 

and we did return often. It is No. 

420, “ Lawrence’s Death,” V. Dartig- 

nenare. Who Lawrence is we know 

not, but it is most pathetic in expres- 
sion. It is of a young woman om her 
death-bed, dead or dying, and holding 

to her bosom the one hand of, as we ° 
presume, her lover; who, with his 
face averted, and in deep shade, seems 
overwhelmed with sorrow. Bad as the 
colouring is, the face, drapery of 
bed, &c., all being of oné colour, it is 
very painfully powerful. It is a his- 
tory of love and misery not ended, 
for there is a survivor; andglove in 
the dead or dying, it is uncertain 
which, seems even to be still domi- 
nant., It reminded us of the touching 
lines of the poet, than which we know 
no passage more simply affeeting— 
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“ Et tandem suprema mihi cum venerit 
hora, 
Te teneam moriens deficiente manu.” 


The hand in death has still its grasp 
of love. 

Mr Martin has two pictures that 
area contrast to each other—one dark, 
the other light—No. 428, « Celestial 
City and River of Bliss.” 


‘** The Author of all being, 
Fountain of light, thyself invisible 
Amidst the glorious brightness where thou 

sitt’st 
Throned inaccessible.” 

** Immortal amaranth ! 
To heaven removed, where first it grew, 
there grows, 
And flowers aloft, shading the fount of life ; 
And where the river of bliss, through 
midst of Heaven, 
Rolls o’er Elysian flowers her amber 
stream ; 
With these that never fade, the spirits elect 
Bind their resplendent locks, unwreathed 
with leaves. 
These blissful bowers 
Of amaranthine shades, fountain or 
spring, 
By the watersof life . . . . 
They sat — 
In fellowship of joy.” 
Raradise Lost, b. iii. 11. 


Now, taking all together enclosed by 
the poet in these passages, is there a 
subject for a picture ; and if so, what 
should be its character? ‘ The glo- 
rious light, or the blissful bowers of 
amaranthine shades?” —or which 
should predominate? The poet is 
rapid in his imaginative conceptions ; 
dares not dwell upon the “ Fountain 
of Light ;” but, as it were, with closed 
eyes adores “ Thyself invisible,” and 
passes on to the occupation of saints 
in blissful bowers, the spirits elect. 
The painter attempts too bodily what 
the poet hurries over as celestial 
ground, unfit for mortal foot. There 
reinains, then, nothing but the sublime 
repose. Is it in the picture? Any 
thing but that. It is of all distrac- 
tions—of blue, and yellow, and white; 
with greater distraction of a multipli- 
city of minute parts, all, with slight 
variation, resembling each other. You 
may conceive yourself suddenly trans- 
ported to a land lying sub iniquo sole, 
where you would be in expectation of 
instant ophthalmia, and, if it only in- 
flicted the loss of sight, have little to 
regret; but as to bower and shade, 


they seem quite out of Mr Martin’s 
desires, e want eye-preservers in 
the Academy in more senses than one. 
The wretch who has practically poked 
out the eyes from pictures, may have 
had his revenge for the academical 
putting out of his own; but he has 
selected with indiscriminate mualevo- 
lence. Having thus criticized Mr 
Martin’s ‘ Celestial City,” we have 
much moresincere pleasure in referring 
to his No. 570—* Pandemonium.” 


** Anon, out of the earth, a fabric huge 
Rose like an exhalation, with the sound 
Of duleet symphonies and voices sweet, 
Built like a temple, where pilasters round 
Were set, and Doric pillars overlaid 
With golden architrave; nor did there 
want 
Cornice or frieze, with bossy sculptures 
graven.” 
Paradise Lost, b. i. 


There is a simple and awful grandeur 
in this picture, that evinces no common 
genius. It is a preternatural and 
gloomy light, that even the rising fires 
cannot subdue. The long unbroken 
lines confer a continuity of awful 
greatness. It is, indeed, a very Pan- 
demonium, with its mob of hellish re- 
formers. We shrink from it instinet- 
ively, and remember the Reform 
burners of Bristol. 

We were nearly overlooking a pic- 
ture of great merit and of much fancy, 
from its general modest unpretend- 
ing hue. Yet it 1s a subject many a 
painter would have treated gaudily, 
and obtraded on the eye with forced 
colours and forced effect. 

No. 207, “ Titania sleeping.” R. 
Dodd. 

“* There s'eeps Titania, sometime of the 
night, 
Lull’d in these flowers with dances and de- 
light.” 
Mr Dodd has most poetically con- 
ceived the subject, and not forgotten 
the earliest learned mystery of fairy- 
land—that fairies hide themselves— 
seen only by the gifted, and by them 
with half-shut eyes, between twi- 
light and starlight. He has well pre- 
served the fairy scale and measure- 
ment—and the enclosure of flowers is 
uite beautiful, and the outer siend- 
rame shows a creative fancy. It is 
very highly finished—a really beauti- 
ful picture—one we fear. misplaced ; 
the glare around will scarcely allow 


the mind sufficient abstraction fully to. 
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enjoy so imaginative a picture. We 
do not pass over Mr Eastlake’s fine 
picture, his only contribution, univer- 
sally admired, from any reluctance to 
offer our meed of praise; but it was 
so difficult of access that we fairly con- 
fess that we are not qualified to speak 
of it as we should. He is at all times 
a painter of sweetness and tenderness, 
of a delicacy and softness, both in co- 
lour and execution, that sometimes, 
perhaps, detracts a little from a due 
force. This we say not in reference 
to the present work, but because we 
believe Mr Eastlake not disinclined 
to hear remarks, and to think upou 
them ; to weigh them in the nice balance 
which judgment adjusts for genius. 
Why has not Mr Danby something 
more important ‘han his “ Sculptor’s 
Triumph,” or his ‘* Enchanted Cas- 
tle?’’—the latter by far the best, though 
not so elaborate a picture as the “ Tri- 
umph,” which wagts some leading 
feature; there are too many straight 
lines ; the parts do not necessarily con- 
nect themselves with each other, to 
make the design a whole. It is, too, 


better finished than coloured. The 
“Enchanted Castle” looks poetry ; 
but, perhaps from the position, not 
quite clear and luminous. 


We re- 
member last year Mr Danby’s fine 
picture of the “‘ Deluge,” which was 
not in the Academy, and feel disap- 
pointed. 

And here we close our remarks on 
the Academy Exhibition, aware that 
too much has been overlooked, even in 
so short an account. But we cannot 
help it. We contend that the display 
is too great ; that one-third of the num- 
ber of pictures would make a better 
and more pleasing exhibition. The 
very gilt of upwards of twelve hun- 
dred frames, to say nothing of the pic- 
tures, is enough to put out the eyes 
and distract the judgment. But the 
piling up, pyramidically, picture upon 
picture, where neither their merits nor 
demerits can be seen, is a practice 
most vile, injurious to artists, and we 
really think no small insult to the pub- 
lic. Let the upper tier, at least, be 
henceforth dispensed with, that inno- 
cent artists may not be uplifted to such 
unenviable a distinction. 

If we complain of the great number 
of works in the Academy Exhibition, 
the very circumstance that the British 
Institution contains, large and small, 
_ but 220, is greatly in its favour. We 
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are here reminded of the passage of 
Time; for those whom we remember 
as living artists are taking their places 
among the old; yet they enter, as it 
were, with a modest step, keep to- 
gether, and take positions somewhat 
at a distance. And we are compelled 
to say that this selection from their 
works justifies their position, We re- 
member to have seen many of Sto- 
thard’s designs for the Novelist’s Ma- 
gazine in water colours, exquisitely 
beautiful, and were sorry to see his 
paintings, which do not indicate the 
genius so conspicuous in his careful 
drawings. In painting, his style was 
peraliar 5 and we suspect his pictures 

ave suffered from the use of mastic 
varnish. But there is a want of fresh- 
ness in them. The most pleasing is 
No. 172, “* A Féte Champétre.’ It 
is a subject, in the landscape, of so- 
lemn repose ; and, if but one group of 
figures had been allowed to remain, 
the effect would have been very good. 
Whenever he introduced much land- 
scape, he was too apt to separate his 
figures into distinct groups. We are 
not here criticizing Stothard but as a 
painter, a colourist ; as to the making 
up his picture as a whole, many of 
his designs are very beautiful, and full 
of genius. ‘ 

There are some very good and some 
very inferior pictures by Sir Joshua 
Reynolds. No. 117, “ Kitty Fisher,” 
though, comparatively speaking, a 
slight, and even faint picture, leaves a 
stronger, a more vivid impression 
than any other in the room from his 
pencil: it might be called the weakest 
and the strongest, it is so perfectly 
one in its simplicity; nothing being 
in it but what completes the idea, and 
nothing being wanting, we are satis- 
fied. It is just one of those things 
upon which, when nominally unfinish- 
ed, unwrought on by any glazings and 
force of colour, we should have depre- 
cated another touch of the pencil. It 
is quite life: we want nothing, and 
look for nothing more: the apparent 
ease and simplicity with which it is 
painted, are strictly in accordance with 
the subject. Another of Sir Joshua's 
has a strange fascination—the portrait 
of Sterne. His look is quite search- 
ing. It is very finely painted. The 
intellectual wit is quite alive—it con- 
veys the idea of a double action; keen 
outward observation, and the creation 


of wit from within. Who is there 
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that will not dwell Jong on the features 
of the author of Tristram Shandy? 

It is with pain we saw the Gains- 
boroughs and Wilsons. They are all 
bad. Wilson was a landscape painter ; 
but in what respect? In his colouring, 
and that he did not offend by the vul- 
garity in composition then so common; 
so that we are inclined to pass him off 
for understanding more of composition 
than he did. He seldom ventures upon 
much complication of subject. He was 
in that respect content with little, which 
littte he often managed with great 
effect, and with great feeling for co- 
lour. But he knew little of form, and 
nothing of composition as an art. 
Look at any of his well-known prints, 
where the colour and strong effect do 
not bear them out—and see how poor 
he is. Here is his * Niobe” with the 
bridge, for instance. The landscape 
partakes of neither the vengeance of 
the offended deity, nor of sympathy 
and suffering with his victims. The 


great tree is a vulgar hedge-row com- 
mon-place sort of thing, and the rocks 
are like loaves, one directly above the 
other,. just in the lines they should 
have avoided. Still he was a land- 
scape painter, and had a bold genius 


too; but it lay not in composition. If 
we so pronounce of Wilson, what shall 
we say of Gainsborough, but that he 
knew still less than Wilson, and could 
not conceal his defects by the charms 
of which Wilson was master. We have 
seen some small landscapes by Gains- 
borough that were very pleasing, but 
never one of any size. He was too 
good a painter not to hit off a bit from 
nature with truth and beauty ; and, if 
the subject happened to be good, a 
matter of chance, it was well; but 
when he attempted a composition, 
whether in his affected grander style, 
or the more common, they were 
equally poor, if not equally vulgar. 
And in these he seems to have lost his 
powers as a colourist. But as a por- 
trait painter, who could vie with Gains- 
borough, in uniting identity of cha- 
racter with great pictorial manage- 
ment? Not even Sir Joshua—and cer- 
tainly no one else. We can say no- 
thing, then, in favour of the landscapes 
of Gainsborough and Wilson in the 
Institution. In these remarks upon 
these eminent painters, we shall be 
thought all in the wrong ; but willany 
one venture to refer us to their works 
in the National Gallery, the depository 
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of their supposed treasures, to the 
‘* Niobe,” or the detestable vulgarity 
called the “¢ Market Cart ?” 

The Canalettis are curiously une- 
qual. No. 93, the ‘* Capitol, Rome,” 
is strikingly beautiful—a perfect con- 
trast to the dingy, damaged-looking 
pictures he painted in England, such 
as his Whitehall, No. 95.. The ma- 
nagement of the view of the Capitol is 
most skilful— atmosphere pervades 
every part of it. The variation of co- 
louring in the masses is but slight. 
Greys pervade, and wonderful force 
is given by throwing his stronger 
drawing and stronger colouring in the 
figures, and upon the shadows. The 
coach at the steps tells wondrously. 
This is a very fine specimen of Cana- 
letti, and painted with great care and 
neatness, excepting where force is re- 

uired. No. 84, The ‘“ View in 

resden,” is, we believe, by his bro- 
ther. It has great freshness and vi- 
gour—the ground and the buildings 
too much of a colour. The Vernet, 
No. 220, ** A storm on the coast of 
Italy,” is nota very good s, 2cimen of 
that pleasing painter; it has evidently 
changed in colour. 

It is time to look a little at the 
old masters, and we regret our space 
will not allow us to say much. We 
doubt very much the one made most 
conspicuous by silk curtaining; a silly 
practice. A picture should speak 
for itself, without the recommenda- 
tion of the upholsterer—and so to 
set off a Raffaelle, and that an unfi- 
nished picture, by a trickery that 
makes it look more unfinished, is 
absurd and deteriorating. The pic- 
ture, No. 7, “ The Holy Family,’’ is 
in fact but little more than sketched 
in. If we could be assured of its being 
a genuine Raffaelle, we should be 
pleased by seeing his manner of work- 
ing. Whoever painted this, it seems 
to have been his practice to have out- 
lined with pen and ink, then to have 
filled up to the outline his background, 
with a very odd mixture—a coarse 
black paint—then to have worked upon 
the heads and extremities of the 
figures. But what authority is there 
for this being by Raffaelle?—the heads 
have not his chaste sweetness and 
mild dignity—and can the very un- 
certain outlines be by Raffaelle’s cer- 
tain hand? Was not Raffaelle’s hand- 
ling clean and continuous in his draw- 
ing ? but here it istoo much of the un- 
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meaning flourish—a sort of thunder 
and lightning run of the pen, or what- 
ever else he used. We would not 
swear to Raffaelle’s handwriting there. 
There was, however, a very beautiful 
_ Raffaelle, that grew more and moreinto 
our admiration. On viewing it at first, 
it seemed a little hard, from that clean 
outline a little showing, as if it had 
come through. The more we looked, 
however, the less we saw it; it was 
overpowered by the great and sweet 
character of the whole. This picture 
had been removed when we saw the 
exhibition lighted up at night. No. 
19, “ The Magdalen,” Domenichino— 
is certainly most beautiful ; it is the 
picture engraved by Schiavonetti for 
Forster's gallery. The sentiment is 
very fine, and painted with such force 
and breadth, as to render it very 
powerful. Itis not throughout painted 
with the finished care of the master, 
which is mostly observable in the 
lower drapery ; perhaps the glazings 
have suffered generally in the clean- 
ing. It sold for L.600, a price which 
ought to have ensured it for the Na- 
tional Gallery. And while upon this 
subject, (the National Gallery,) we 
must express our regret that another 


picture in this collection was not pur- 
chased for the public—** The School,” 


by Jan Steen. It is not of the class 
of pictures to our individual taste, but 
it is unique ; there is none so good of 
the master, and it is a very fine pic- 
ture too, full of nature and truth. 
Every attitude and feeling that schools 
exhibit may be found here—and it 
surely is a picture which, from its sub- 
ject coming home to every one’s me- 
mory and feelings, would give more 
pleasure to ninth-tenths of the persons 
who visit the National Gallery, than 


would the finer productions of the’ 


Italian schools. What a wonderful 
portrait painter was Van Helst! The 
** Portrait of Madam Wouverman,” 
No. 68, is the triumph of art over na- 
ture; for it is a fascinating portrait 
of a very ordinary, not to say ugly 
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woman. Yet we would not wish a 
feature beautified. It is only inferior 
to a Rembrandt—and indeed it is very 
like one. There are some good Rem- 
brandts, No. 71, “ The Portrait. of 
Cornelius Van Hooft, the translator 
of Homer into Dutch,” is full of so- 
lemn thought, with which the tone and 
colour are in perfect harmony. What 
a contrast is it to the fluster of Ru- 
bens, ** The meeting of Abraham and 
Melchizedek ?” How seldom do we 
receive pleasure from Rubens, and 
perhaps the less when we are forced 
to admire! How strange it was that 
he should have delighted in subjects 
rather of show than of sentiment! 
They are well adapted for the vesti- 
bule in the temple of art, but seldom 
deserve to be admitted within the 
temple’s more sacred recess. But we 
must stop short, or we could write 
much upon the peculiarities of this 
great and singular master; and per- 
haps should be bold enough to en- 
deavour to show his deficiency as a 
colourist, and the false principles even 
in this branch of the art, upon which . 
his pictures are very commonly paint- 
ed. This is a very imperfect review 
of the Institution this year ; but it will 
more than suffice in the opinion of 
many, whose habitual taste will be 
shocked at the heterodoxy of some of 
our remarks. There is one other 
picture, however, which we must not 
omit to mention—the Van Eyck. 
Much has been said of late of vehicles, 
and of Van Eyck’s supposed invention 
of painting in oil. This production, 
therefore, demanded great attention. 
It is wonderfully luminous, more so 
indeed than any picture in the rooms ; 
and the finish is quite wonderful. 
Strange and stiff enough it is, and 
odd in form and design—but the 
painting, the texture, for which we 
look at it, is surpassingly beautiful. 
The metallic lamp and the clogs are 
specimens of most exquisite and ela~ 
borate work—the metal and the wood 
are perfect imitations, 
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“Tr would appear as though 
gipsies, both men and women, came 
into the world for no other end or 
purpose than to be thieves: their pa- 
rents before them are thieves, they 
grow up among thieves, the art of 
thieving is their study, and they finish 
with being thieves, rogues, and rob- 
bers in every sense of the word ; and 
the love and practice of theft are in 
their case a sort of inseparable acci- 
dents, ceasing only with death.” Such 
is the sweeping judgment passed up- 
on the Gitanos or gipsies of Spain by 
Cervantes, at the opening of his beau- 
tiful tale the Gitanilla. This censure, 
it is true, is not borne out in the pro- 
gress of the story by the conduct of 
the fascinating heroine Preciosa, even 
though her fictitious grandmother is 
said to have instructed her in all her 
gipsy tricks and devices for fraud and 
robbery :"’ but the graces and virtues 
of that-all-accomplished fair one can 
hardly be alleged in their exculpa- 
tion, since the denouément discovers 
her to be (like Victor Hugo’s Esmer- 
alda, of whom she is the prototype,) 
no true daughter of Egypt, but the 
stolen child of a Spanish grandee. 
Severe, however, as is the denuncia- 
tion of Cervantes, it falls far short of 
the list of enormities attributed to the 
Gitanos in the present work, by one 
who has enjoyed such opportunities of 


observing the manners, and scrutini- 
zing the feelings of that wild and sin- 
gular race, as have rarely, if ever be 
fore, fallen to the lot of _a Busno* or 
stranger, and whose devotion to Gi- 
tanismo could only be accounted for 
on the supposition of the gipsies thein- 
selves, by his soul having, in some 
previous state of beings, inhabited the 
corporeal tenement of one of their er- 
rate or blood. For twenty years, as 
he informs us, he has been in constant 
habits of familiar intereourse with the 
Roma,t * who are certainly,” (as he 
naively observes,) ‘“‘a very mysterious 
people, come from some distant land, 


‘no mortal knows why; and who made 


their first appearance in Europe at a 
dark period, when events were not so 
accurately recorded as at the present 
time.” 

This vexata questio of the origin of 
the gipsies, and the causes which 
prompted their migration into Europe, 
has been left by Mr Borrow almost 
untouched; and the few allusions he 
has made to it do not throw much 
light on the subject.{ At the present 
day, the Spaniards in general consi- 
der the Gitanos as descendants of the 
Moriscos, apparently for no other rea- 
son than their dark complexion, their 
disregard of Christianity, and their 
having a peculiar language among 
themselves, unintelligible to the other 
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* The word used in the Spanish Romany, or gipsy-tongue, to indicate all ‘who are 
not gipsies—in the English dialect the phrase is Tororo. 

+ Rom, p\. Roma, “ the husbands or married men,” is the national designation of the 
gipsies in all parts of the world, though they bear other local names in different coun- 


tries. 


May not the vulgar English phrase rum, be originally identical with this word 


—a rum-looking man, implying one with the features of a gipsy ? 
t{ A quotation is given at vol. i. p. 30, from the life of Timour by Arabshah, as de- 
monstrating the existence of gipsies at Samarkand at that period, and their extirpa- 


tion by Timour. 


The word Zingar, however, on which this inference rests, is found 
only in a single known MS&., and is dismissed as erroneous by the editor Manger : 


and 


even if we admit it, its more obvious signification would be “men from Zungaria,” or 


western Mogulistan. 


In fact, notwithstanding the author’s high attainments as an Ori- 


ental linguist, his acquaintance with Eastern history does not appear to be very accu- 


rate. 


At vol. ii. p. 118, note, we are told that Timour, who was a bigoted Moslem 


from his cradle, ‘* abandoned the old religion of the steppes, a kind of fetish or sorcery, 


and became a Mahometan, to obtain popularity among these soldiery,” 


and Persians ! ) 


(Turcomans 
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natives of Spain. But the close affi- 
nity of all “‘ the seven jargons or dia- 
lects of this language, however dis- 
guised or corrupted by that of other 
nations, to the Sanscrit stock, points 
out India as their veritable father- 
land; while the large proportion of 
Sclavonian words incorporated with 
it shows that they halted in the east- 
ern regions of Europe, (where they 
are still most numerous,) for some 
years before they continued their pro- 
gress towards the west: and this is 
nearly the sum of what is certainly 
known of their earlier history. Some 
have imagined them to have been na- 
tives of Moultan and Guzerat, driven 
from their native land by the sword of 
Timour: but this hypothesis cannot 
well be reconciled with the date of 
their appearance in Europe, which 
coincides so nearly with the conquests 
of that scourge of Asia, as scarcely to 
afford due time for the performance 
of their long pilgrimage. It may also 
be urged as improbable, that they 
should have directed their flight 
through Persia, then immediately sub- 
ject to the Tartar conqueror, instead 
of choosing the safer route towards 
the Dekkan, where his destroying 
arms never penetrated. The Zincali 
themselves, as might be expected from 
a degraded race without writings or 
records, * are unable to give any ra- 
tional account of themseives, and pre- 
serve no recollection of the places 


where their forefathers wandered.” | 


In default of traditions of their own, 
they have even adopted the fables 
current among the hated Busné, from 
which they have concocted the follow- 
ing wild legend of their expatriation 
from Chal or Egypt—in allusion to 
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the popular belief which attributes to 
them an Egyptian descent :— 

“ There was a great king in Egypt, 
and his name was Pharaoh.* He had 
numerous armies, with which he made 
war on all countries, and conquered 
them all. And when he had conquer- 
ed the entire world, he became sad 
and sorrowful ; for as he delighted in 
war, he no longer knew on what to 
employ himself. At last he bethought 
him of making war on God; so 
he sent a defiance to God, daring 
him to descend from the sky with 
his angels, and contend with Phas 
raoh and his armies; but God 
said, I will not measure my strength 
with that of a man. But God was 
incensed against Pharaoh, and resol- 
ved to punish him; and he opened a 
hole in the side of an enormous moun- 
tain, and he raised a raging wind, and 
drove before it Pharaoh and _ his 
armies to that hole, and the abyss re- 
ceived them, and the mountain closed 
upon them; but whosoever goes to 
that mountain on the night of St John, 
ean hear Pharaoh and his armies 
singing and yelling therein. And it 
came to pass, that when Pharaoh and 
his armies had disappeared, all the 
kings and the nations which had be- 
come subject to Egypt, revolted 
against Egypt, which, having lost her 
king and her armies, was left utterly 
without defence; and they made war 
against her, and prevailed against 
her, and took her people and drove 
them forth, dispersing them over all 
the world.” So that now, say the 
Chai, (Egyptians or people of Chal,) 
“ Apilyela gras Chai la panee Luca- 
lee—Our horses drink the waters of 
the Guadiava.” 


Our horses should drink of no river but one ; 

It sparkles through Chal, ‘neath the smile of the sun; 
But they taste of all streams save that only, and see 
Apilyela gras Chai la panee Lucalee.” + 


Though the present volumes are 
devoted almost wholly to those of the 
gipsy race inhabiting the Peninsula, 


we find from the notices scattered 
through the work, that the personal 
researches of the author have equally 





* This tradition appears to be current also in Hungary, as one name for the Czig- 
any there is Pharaoh nepek, “ Pharaoh’s people.” 

+ Though the biblical origin of. this strange fiction is sufficiently evident, it is not 
without some points of resemblance to those mythological tales of India, in which Bali 
and other mortals, intoxicated by the possession of universal rule on earth, are over- 
thrown in a vain attempt to rival or subdue the heavenly powers. 
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extended to those of Great Britain,* 
Russia, Hungary, and, in fact, every 
country where they are found; and 
we regret that he has not more fre- 
quently enabled us to judge, by refer- 
ences to their comparative condition 
in these various remote lands, how far 
the odious‘ colours, in which he paints 
the crimes and dark malignity of the 
Zincalo of Spain, arg mitigated in 
their brethren of the more northern 
climes. The demoralized state of so- 
ciety in Spain, the notorious corrup- 
tion of justice, and the open opposi- 
tion to the law in which many classes 
of the lower orders live, would scarce- 
ly have a favourable effect on a race, 
whose natural tendency was to prey 
on those around them; it was not 
from the example of the manolo, the 
contrabandista, or the bragante, that 
the Gitano would learn honesty or the 
love of good order. But the Russian 
gipsies or Zigany are principally re- 
markable for their skill in music, and 
the matchless melody of their voices ; 
and Mr Borrow records the sponta- 
neous tribute paid by Catalani herself, 
to the powers of a cantatrice of this 
race, who sung in her presence at 
Moscow. Those of Hungary are 
equally eminent in this respect ; and 
many of our readers must be familiar 
with Mr Paget’s amusing account of 
the gipsy band at Fiired, and its 
youthful leader, who had received in- 
structions on the violin from Strauss 
himself, and had furthermore learned, 
‘*‘ what Strauss certainly had not in- 
tended to teach, a most perfect imita- 
tion of those extraordinary move- 
ments by which the body of the great 
waltz-player seems convulsed during 
his performance, and which our little 
Czigany took off so admirably, as to 
keep his audience in a roar of laugh- 
ter.” The Hungarian gipsiés, in- 
deed, seem to have become rather fa- 
vourites with Mr Paget,{ in spite of 
their dirt and their vagabondism ; and 


we should be unwilling to believe that 
the pretty gipsy girl Lila, by whose 
good-humour and alacrity the party 
were extricated from their perplexi- 
ties at Hunyad, was all the while 
pouring forth, sotto voce, a string of 
muttered curses on the Busné, like 
the hag encountered by Mr Borrow 
in the inn at Tarifa. 

But none of these redeeming points 
appear torelieve thegloomy traits of the 
gipsy outcasts of Spain, who are here 
portrayed, in truth, as deceivers, rob- 
bers, and not seldom murderers, from 
the day of their sojourn south of the Py-~ 
renees. Their first appearance there 
was early in the fifteenth century, and 
the rapidity with which they over- 
spread the land, is reasonably explain- 
ed by the influx of fugitives from the 
fierce proscription directed against 
‘¢ those accursed Bohemian sorcerers” 
(as they were styled) in the neigh- 
bouring kingdom of France. But the 
sunny provinces of the south, Valen« 
cia, Murcia, and especially Andalusia, 
soon became, as they are to this day, 
the headquarters of the Zincali; and 
attempts have even been made to 
show, from this circumstance, that they 
originally reached Spain by the route 
of Northern Africa and the Straits of 
Gibraltar ; but this hypothesis is 
shown by Mr Borrow to be irrecon- 
cilable with known facts, and indeed 
rests on no better ground than the 
vicinity of their present haunts to the 


shores of Morocco. There is, in- 


deed, a race somewhat numerous in 
Barbary, who are called by the Moors, 
** those of the Dar. Bushi- Fal, (a word 
equivalent to prophesying or fortune- 
telling,)” and to whom many gipsy 
peculiarities are ascribed, such as their 
pretended practice of sorcery, their 
speaking a language different from 
either Shilhuh or Arabic, and known 
to none but themselves, &c. But 
whether these people are Roma, or a 
distinct tribe, is a still undecided point. 





* On the British gipsies, we will only quote the following passage, as it serves to 
illustrate a well-known and delightful work :—‘* The name Curraple is a favourite one 
among the gipsies. It excited the curiosity of the amiable White of Selborne, who 
conceived it to be partly Greek, from the termination aple or ople, which put him in 
mind of woais. Curraple, however, means a smith—a name very appropriate to a 
gipsy. The root is curaw, to strike, hammer,” &c. 

¢ The same agreeable traveller records, however, a remarkable instance of the 
aversion with which the peasants regard them :—‘‘ As I was travelling after my return 
from Turkey, my servant turned round, as we met a gang of gipsies, and exclaimed, 


* After all, sir, our negroes are not so ugly as those in Turkey 


1” 
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The numbers of the gipsy com- 
munity in Spain, and the frequently 
unsettled state of the country, made 
them more formidable disturbers of 
the public peace than they have shown 
themselves where the arm of the law 
is stronger and more universal. In 
companies or gangs, headed each by 
its own chief or count, they roamed 
through the south of Spain, encamp- 
ing in remote and thinly-peopled dis- 
tricts, where, free from the prying 
surveillance of alcalde or alguazil, they 
might carry en their traffic in horses 
and mules, and exercise the various 
trades of jockeys, smiths, and fortune- 
tellers, which constitute their principal 
avocations in every region to which 
they have penetrated. This life was 
diversified by the occasional robbery 
or murder of a traveller on the high- 
way; but their depredations were 
sometimes carried on on a more ex- 
tended scale.- Congregated in troops 
of several hundreds, they sacked the 
villages and small towns, committing 
atrocious excesses, and retreating, 
when hard pressed by troops sent 
against them, into the friendly shelter 
of the sierras, or mountain ranges, 
which intersect Spain in every con- 
ceivable direction. One of their most 
memorable outbreaks of this sort was 
in 1618, when a band of more than 
eight hundred scoured the country 
between Castile and Aragon, and were 
with difficulty dispersed by the soldiers 
dispatched for the purpose. But the 
darkest of their crimes in these early 
and lawless periods would be, if we 
admit the deductions of our author, 
the death of the ill-fated and beautiful 
Maria de Padilla, the heroine of To- 
ledo, which she long defended against 
the forces of Charles the Fifth during 
the rebellion of the Castilian Comunéros 
in 1522, after her husband and all his 
leading associates had perished either 
on the scaffold or in the fatal field of 
Villalar. One stormy night, how- 
ever, she escaped in disguise, leading 
her son by the hand, from the city, 
which immediately surrendered ; and 
from that moment nothing is certainly 
known of her fate. But Guevara 
and other historians of the time, make 
mention of “ a tawny and frantic slave, 
who was a great sorceress, by whose 
predictions the Padilla was much 
swayed, and who is believed to have 
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been the companion of her flight to the 
hills -above Toledo, then, as now, a 
favourite haunt of the gipsies. There 
can be little doubt that this tawny 
slave, with her lying prophesies, was 
a genuine Gitana; and it was quite 
in character for this being to assist 
her mistress, or rather her victim, in 
making her escape—not from love, 
not from fidelity! She had no pity 
for the Busnee or her fair boy! She 
and her gang among the hills thought 
only of the jewels which the Padilla 
might bring with her; so that the 
poor unfortunate Padilla, trusting to 
make her escape by means of them 
and her frantic slave, perished with 
her young son by hokkano baro.”* 
Such is the conclusion arrived at by 
Mr Borrow ; and though the proofs 
may appear somewhat insufficient, it 
is certainly singular that, though the 
Gitanos are almost wholly without 
traditions of former days, the name of 
Maria de Padilla is still popularly re- 
membered among them, and even oc- 
curs in-the magic rhymes which they 
chant on particular occasions. 
Though the main body long re- 
mained faithful to the tents and the 
wandering life of their forefathers, 
many were found who relinquished, 
at least for a time, this rude indepen- 
dence, and became dwellers of towns 
and cities, where the Giia@nerias, or 
gipsy quarters, soon became known 
as public nuisances, the nurseries of 
every species of crime and fraud, 
where robbers and their booty were 
securely harboured, and whence issued 
the sibyls who told the baji or buena- 
ventura to credulous females of all 
ranks, and practised that sort of hokkano 
baro by which the plundered victims 
were led to expect the infinite multi- 
plication of their gold or silver, if duly 
concealed and left under the directions 
of the fortune-tellers. But “ the 
Gitanerias at evening fall were fre- 
quently resorted to by individuals 
widely differing in station from the 
inmates of these places—the young 
and dissolute nobility and hidalgos of 
Spain..... The gipsy women and 
girls were the principal attraction to 
these visitors: wild and singular as 
these females are in their appear- 
ance, there can be no doubt that they 
are capable of exciting the most ardent 
passion, particularly in the bosoms of 





* Gipsie-craft—literally, the great trick~-the root of our words hoaz, hocus, &e, 
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those not of their race, which passion 
of course becomes the more violent 
when the almost utter impossibility of 
gratifying it isknown. Such visitors, 
however, were always encouraged to 
a certain point, and by this and various 
ether means, the Giténes aequired 
eonnexions which stood them in good 
stead in the hour of need.” 

But all these misdoings were not 
suffered to pass without vehement 
reclamations from the orderly part of 
the community. ‘“ Los Giténos son 
muy malos,—the gipsies are very bad 
peaple,— was the cry of both town 
and country ; and in addition to the 
well-authenticated crimes of being 
thieves, robbers, cheats, and pretended 
sorcerers, other charges, less clearly 
substantiated, were brought against 
them, the principal of which was 
cannibalism! This last accusation, 
however, was never fully brought 
home, though divers credible witnesses 
asseverated it, and a zealous judge in 
Estremadura, Don Martin Fajardo by 
name, extracted confessions from va- 
rious Giténos, by a judicious applica- 
tion of the rack, of multiplied in- 
stances of this atrocity, even to the 
extent of their having killed and 
eaten a Franciscan friar! where- 

“upon they were released from the 
rack and executed.” But the other 
grave offences specified above, were 
sufficiently, notorious to afford abun- 
dant cause for the frequent royal edicts 
launched against them; the first of 
which bears date as early as 1499, 
in the reign of Ferdinand and Isabel- 
la. By these they were forbidden, 
under the severest penalties, to eon- 
tinue the use of their peculiar lan- 
guage, to wander over the country, or 
‘to practise their usual callings as horse- 
dealers, tinkers, or smiths; and were 
eommanded to establish themselves in 
towns as fixed residents, and to con- 
form in all points to ordinary usages. 
The zeal of the monarchs was stimu- 
lated by various learned doctors, who 
urged in recondite treatises the duty 
and necessity of wholly thrusting forth 
this lawless and heathen race from the 
boundaries of Spain, as the Moriscoes 
had already been expelled: but strange 
to say, neither their supposed sor- 
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ceries, nor their avowed hatred of 
Christianity, ever drew down on them 
the vengeance of the Inquisition. A 
ci-devant inquisitor at Cordova, in an- 
swer to a question from Mr Borrow, 
assured him “that he was not aware 
of one case of a Gitano having been 
tried or punished by the Inquisition:” 
adding, ‘that the Inquisition always 
looked upon them with too much con- 
tempt to give itself the slightest 
trouble concerning them ; for as no 
danger to the state, or the Church of 
Rome, eould proceed from the Gi- 
tanos, it was a matter of perfect indif- 
ference to the holy office whether 
they lived without religion or not.” 
The gipsies were therefore, by the 
successors of Torquemada, “ resigned 
to the secular arm,” in a more literal 
and humane sense than when the same 
phrase was employed to denote the de- 
livery of the victims of the holy office 
to the san-benito, the stake, and the 
scaffold. 

The secular arm, indeed, was by 
no means idle; but in spite of ediets, 
judges, and doctors, little was effected 
towards the suppression of the nui- 
sance. This arose partly from the 
covert protection afforded to the Gi- 
tanos by those to whose vices they 
pandered; partly from the venality 
ef the executive, but more than all, 
from the desperate tenacity with which 
the gipsies themselves clung to their 
original mode of life, and evaded obe- 
dience to any law, except their own 
Hiri, or custom—the lew non scripta 
which regulated this nation of out- 
laws. The greatest crimes, according 
to the gipsy code, were a quarrelsome 
disposition, and revealing the secrets 
of the brotherhood. They were for- 
bidden to eat, drink, or sleep in the 
house of a Busno, or to marry out 
of their own seet ; they were likewise 
not to teach the language of Roma to 
any but those who, by birth or inau- 
guration, belonged to that seet. They 
were enjoined to relieve their breth- 
ren in distress, at any expense or peril. 
They were to use a peculiar dress, 
which is frequently alluded to by 
Spanish laws, but the particulars of 
which are not stated ;* and they were 
to cultivate the gift of speech to the 





* At the present day, the usual dress of the Gitdnos is a sort of compound of that 

of the chalan, or jockey, and the Andalusian majo ; the women are distinguished from 
- Spanish females, principally by never wearing the mantilla. Ladies in Madrid often 
wear as a sort of fancy dress the short many-flounced saya or petticoat, which they 


call dressing @ (a Giténa ; but the costume is Andalusian, not Bipsy. 
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utmost possible extent, and never to 
lose any thing which might be ob- 
tained by a loose and deceiving 
tongue—to encourage which they had 
many excellent proverbs. For ex- 
ample— The poor fool who eloseth 
his mouth never winneth a dollar,”— 
“¢ The river which runneth with sound 
beareth along with it stones and 
water.” The persecution directed 
against them had thus (as usual) no 
other effect than that of drawing the 
bonds of Gitanismo closer ; but under 
Charles III. a more enlightened policy 
was adopted towards these refractory 
subjects. The penal laws against the 
gipsies were revoked by an edict pro- 
mulgated in 1783, which, though re- 
citing and confirming the former pro- 
hibitions against vagrancy and the 
practice of unlawful arts, placed them, 
in all respects, on the same footing 
with other Spanish subjects. Since 
these humane enactments, the spirit of 
Gitanismo has been on the decline. 
* Since the law no longer compels 
them to stand back to back for mutual 
defence, they are no longer the people 
that they were ;” and the fierce spirits 
who regret the turbulence of past 
times, complain that “el krallis ha 
nicobado (fa liri,’’—* the king has de- 
stroyed the ancient law, which was a 
bond of union among their people.” 
The more wealthy among them now 
affect the manners and society of the 
Spaniards, neglecting to aid those of 
their brethren who are in poverty or 
in prison, and striving to obliterate 
the remembrance of their own gipsy 
descent. There are still a few bar- 
bales, or rich men, who ate not 
ashamed of the errate, or blood; and 
these exercise over the others almost 
as great influence as the rabbins do 
over the Jews—“ their bidding is eon- 
sidered law ; and the other gipsies are 
at their devotion,” while the renegades 
from Gitanismo are viewed with equal 
abhorrence, and held up to general ex- 
ecration. ‘“ There was a time,’’ (said 
agipsy at Badajoz to the author, whom 
he took for a brother Giténo,) “ when 
the house of every Zincalo, however 
rich, was open to his brother, though 
he came to him naked; and it was 
then the custom to boast of the errate. 
It is no longer so now. Those who 


are rich keep aloof from the rest, will 


not speak in Calo, and will have no 


dealings but with the Busné, - Is there 


not a false brother in tiis foros, (town ;) 
the only rich man among us, the swine, 


the dalichow (hog?)—he is married toa 
Busnee, and would fain appear as a 
Busno! Tell me one thing, brother; 
has he been to see you? The white 
blood, I know he has not! Who 
have come to see you, brother? Have 
they not been such as Paco and his 
wife—wretches without a house?” A 
similar feeling pervades their rhymes 
and balads— 
“ The gipsy fiend of Manga mead, 
Who never gave a straw, 
He would destroy, for very greed, 
The good Egyptian law. 


Within his dwelling sits at ease 
Each wealthy gipsy chur! ; 

While all the needy ones they seize, 
And into prison hurl.” 

This Paco, (diminutive for Franeis- 
eo,) and his father-in-law Antonio, 
the speaker quoted above, cut rather 
@ conspicuous figure in the author’s 
adventures at Badajoz; and the por- 
trait of the former, at his first intro- 
duction, is too bizarre and character- 
istic a sketch to be omitted. “ He 
could be scarcely thirty; and his 
figure, which was about the middle 
height, was of Hereulean proportiotis; 
shaggy black hair, like that of a wild 
beast, covered the greatest part of his 
immense head; his face was fright- 
fully seamed with the small-pox, and 
his eyes, which glared like those of 
ferrets, peered from beneath bushy 
eyebrows; he wore immense mus- 
taches, and his wide mouth was gar- 
nished with teeth exceedingly large 
and white. There was one peculiarity 
about him which must not be forgot- 
ten—his right arm was withered, and 


‘hung down from his shoulder a dry 


sapless stick, which contrasted strange- 
ly with the huge brawn of the left. 
A figure, so perfectly wild and uh- 
couth, Lhad scarcely ever before seen.” 
The other, Antonio, * exhibited in his 
appearance a goodly compound of 
gipsy and bandit; his complexion was 


‘datk as pepper, and his eyes full of 


sullen fire.” . . - “Tam 
(said he) * Zincalo, by the four sides. 


‘I love our blood, and I hate that of 


the Busné. Had I my will, I would 
wash my face every day in the blood 
of the Busné ; for they are made only 
to be robbed and to be slaughtered }” 
This amiable personage had joined the 
armies of the Londoné, or English, in 
the Peninsular war, against the Gabiné 
(French) invaders; and one of the 
passages of his military career, as re- 
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lated by himself, is a remarkable in- 
stance of the freemasonry still exist- 
ing between the Romany of remote 
lands. Many Hungarian gipsies* had 
entered Spain with the legions of Na- 
poleon, and greatly astonished their 
Peninsular brethren, whom they 
sought out whenever opportunity of- 
fered, by their superior attainments 
in all sorts of Romany lore. In a 
battle near the frontier of France, 
Antonio was on the point of falling 
before the bayonet of a Mayoro (Ma- 
gyar or Hungarian) in the French 
ranks; when, as the knee of his foe- 
man was on his breast, “I lifted up 
my eyes wildly to his face, and our 
eyes met; and I gave a loud shriek, 
and cried Zincalo! Zincalo! and I 
felt him shudder ; and he relaxed his 
grasp and started up, and he smote his 
forehead and wept, and then he came 
and knelt down by my side, for I was 
almost dead; and he took my hand and 
called me brother and Zincalo; and he 
produced his flask, and poured wine 
into my mouth, and I revived ; and he 
raised me up and led me from the 
concourse, and we sat down on a knoll, 
and he said, ‘ Let the dogs fight and 
tear each other's throats till they are 
all destroyed—what matters it to the 
Zincalo? they are not of our blood, 
and shall that be shed for them? 
The recognition in this case was ap- 
parently effected by the “ gipsy 
glance,”’ which is elsewhere said to 
differ in its peculiar and indescribable 
expression from that of any other 
human being :—but the profound eru- 
dition displayed by his new friend, in 
their subsequent conversation, seems 
to have made even a deeper impres- 
sion on Antonio than the boon of his 
life. “He told me secrets which made 
my ears tingle, and I soon found that 
I knew nothing, though I had before 
considered myself quite Zincalo: but 
as for him, he knew the whole cuenta 
(reckoning or craft:) the Bengui- 
Lango (lame devil, Asmodeus,) him- 
self could have told him nothing but 
what he knew !” 

But it was not always in this hum- 
ble capacity that the Gitanos took part 
in the struggle for Spanish indepen- 
dence. Chaléco of Valdepeiias, a gipsy 
of the half-blood, who intruded him- 
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self on Mr Borrow’s acquaintance at 
Magrid, had been a distinguished 
leader of bragantes or guerilla horse 
at that stirring period, and subse- 
quently received the rank of captain 
of infantry in the regular army, with 
an unproductive claim for _half-pay. 
Though the pretext on which he in- 
troduced himself was an enquiry re- 
lative to a Gabdicote or gospel in the 
Romany tongue, his conversation with 
his unwilling host was a mingled tissue 
of blasphemies and narratives of the 
atrocities which he had committed 
when a bragante in La Mancha; 
where he and his comrades used to tie 
their prisoners to the olive-trees, and 
putting their horses to full speed, tilt 
at them with their spears! ‘ Mr Bor- 
row seems to have considered this 
mode of punishment as owing its 
origin to the inventive ingenuity of 
his friend: but it was in fact nothing 
more than a revival of an ancient na- 
tional pastime, much in vogue in the 
good old times of Ferdinand and Isa- 
bella; the persons then usually des- 
tined to be acanavareados (the term 
applied to this sort of tournament by 
Abacea and other early writers) being 
the renegade Christians found in the 
Moorish towns when taken. We 
should be glad to ascertain whether 
this worthy was the same guerilla, 
Chaléco, whom we have elsewhere 
heard or read of, and who, in a memo- 
rial of his services which he presented 
to the government, boasted of having . 
waylaid single-handed in a ravine a 
patrolof French cavalry, nine of whom 
he killed or wounded by the discharge 
of a trabuco, or blunderbuss, loaded 
nearly to the muzzle, his own collar- 
‘bone being at the same time broken 
by the recoil! and who another time 
sent as a present to Villafranca a 
quantity of ears, cut from prisoners 
whom he had slaughtered for the oc- 
casion! The intercourse between this 
estimable character and our author 
terminated at length not very amica- 
bly ; and the speedy fulfilment of the 
ill-boding prediction launched by Cha- 
léco, on his departure, against Mr 
Borrow’s Basque servant, Francisco, is 
one of the most curious instances on 
record of the accomplishment of gip- 
sy baji or fortune. telling. 





* We have known instances of even the English gipsies entering the army and serv- 
ing as soldiers, but it appears to be more common in Hungary than elsewhere ; and 
“Mr Paget, who notices this, says that they are reported to make pretty good soldiers. 
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At the present day, the modification 
of the gipsy character introduced by 
the*wise law of Charles III., has led 
to the relinquishment, by the great 
majority, of that wandering mode of 
life which the former penal-laws in- 
effectually strove to suppress. Few, 
and those the lowest of the race, are 
now destitute of fixed habitations ; and 
though in their way to fairs and other 
public gatherings, (of which they are 
as assiduous attendants as their breth- 
ren among the English, ) they are fre- 
quently found bivouacking in large 
numbers among the heaths and wood- 
lands, these accidental encampments 
must not be confounded with the sys- 
tematic vagabondage of former days. 
Their headquarters are usually in the 
cities and large towns of the southern 
provinces, where their habitations are 
distinguished by filth and uncleanliness 
of all sorts* from those of the poorer 
Spaniards. Here they ply the various 
arts by which their subsistence is earn- 
ed. The menarefrequently chalanes, or 
jockeys, selling and exchanging horses 
and mules, often stolen and altered in 
colour and appearance to prevent recog- 
nition ; and they engross throughout 
Spain the trade of the esquilador, 
whose province is to clip and trim the 
tails, fetlocks, &¢., of these animals— 
an operation to the due performance 
of which great importance is attached 
by the Spanish grooms, and for which 
are required various descriptions and 
sizes of cachas, or shears.— Another 
of their favourite occupations is the 
working in iron—a trade which, for 
some reason, was strictly forbidden 
them by the ancient laws—but which 
is now again extensively practised, 
particularly by those of Granada, 
where the Gitanos are very numerous, 
and, like the Spanish inhabitants of 
that once proud and glorious city, 
mostly sunk in abject poverty and 
misery. The rocky sides of the Al- 
puxarras are perforated in every di- 
rection by deep.and winding caverns, 
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in the inmost recesses of which, (ac- 
cording to — belief,) Boabdiland 
his Moorish chivalry lie bound in ma- 
gic slumbers till the day predestined 

for the recovery of Spain by the true 

believers : while the entrances re-echo 

from the frequent strokes of the ham-- 
mers of the Zincali, many of whom 

have taken up their abode in these ex- 

cavations. ‘* Gathered round the 

forge,{ their bronzed and naked bodies, 

illuminated by the flame, appear at 

night like figures of demons; while 

the cave, with its flinty sides and un- 

even roof, blackened by the charcoal 

vapours which hover about it in fes- 

toons, seems to offer no inadequate 

representation of fabled purgatory.” 

Another of their favourite haunts is 

the Triana, a suburb of Seville, noted 

as early as the days of Cervantes as 

the resort of contrabandistas, robbers, 

and bad characters of all sorts; and 

here is the grand focus of the trade in 

English goods, smuggled over the lines 
from Gibraltar, in which many of the 

Gitanos are principal agents. 

But the gipsy men in Spain, as 
in England and other lands, are but 
“‘vulgar and mechanical knaves,” 
when compared with the callees or 
women, the tales of whose subtlety 
and adroitness in despoiling the Bus- 
né, fill many a page in the present 
work. “I have known a Gitana,” 
(said Paco, above mentioned,) “gain 
twenty ounces of gold by means of 
the hokkano baro in a few hours; 
while the silly gipsy, her husband, 
would be toiling with his shears for a 
fortnight, trimming the horses of the 
Busné, and yet not be a dollar richer 
at the end of the time.” To them 
is committed the task of beguiling, 
by soft speeches, and insidious flat- 
tery, the wives and daughters of the 
Busné, and of practising on their 
credulity by the lying predictions of 


‘chiromancy. The daji or good for- 


tune promised on these occasions dif- 
fers little in its main ingredients from 





* Mr Paget gives a similar account of the Czigany vdros, or gipsy towns, in Hun 
gary : it seems, indeed, to be a gipsy characteristic all over the world. 

¢ The larger cachas are frequently used also as weapons. ‘‘ I once snipped off with 
them the nose of a Busné, and opened the greater part of his cheek, in an affray near 


Trujillo,” said Paco of Badajoz. 


t The following Gitano metaphor, descriptive of the sparks spreading from the anvil, 
bears great resemblance to the mystic concetti which fill the works of Jelal-ed-deen 
Roomi, and the other Sufi poets of the east :—‘* More than a hundred lovely daughters 
I see produced at one time, fiery as roses ; in one moment they expire, gracefully cir- 


cumvolying !” 
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that told by the roadside wanderers 
ef England: lovers and husbands for 
young maidens, and for wives perhaps 
not seldom a second brilliant mar- 
riage after the death of a detested 
partner. Another glittering boon 
with which the eyes of the dupes 
are occasionally dazzled, is the hope 
of discovering some of those hidden 
treasures which are popularly be- 
lieved to have been concealed all over 
Spain, under the guardianship of oc- 
cult talismans, by the departing Moors. 
This last sort of mystification comes 
more properly, however, under the 
head of the hokkano baro noticed above, 
and is usually performed (as we now 
and then hear of it in this country) 
by prevailing on the victim to deposit 
money or articles of value in a retired 
spot, with certain forms of cabalistie 
ceremony, on the assurance that after 
a given period the offering will be 
found doubled or indefinitely aug- 
mented by the spirits of the earth, 
compelled by the potency of the 
gipsy charm to resign the hoards 
committed to their custody. The ex- 
ecution of this “great trick” is of 
course somewhat hazardous, requir- 
ing dexterous management of the de- 
frauded party, and a favourable con- 
currence of external circumstances ; 
but the self-possession and ingenuity 
of a clever callee are almost infinite, 
and the plundered Busnee is often 
soothed into a belief that her own im- 
patience and want of faith are the true 
causes of the disappearance of her 
dollars and gold ounces, which have 
been spirited away by the Gitana. Nu- 
merous are the minor sources of re- 
venue known to this industrious sis- 
terhood: one of the most productive 
is ustilar @ pastesas, (a Romany phrase 
implying the purloining change from 
a shop-counter:) and in this useful 
accomplishment an amiable acquaint- 
ance of the author, Aurora by name, 
was so distinguished a proficient as to 
have often, while receiving change 
for a gold ounce, stolen the whole va- 
lue, amounting to sixteen dollars. 
.The sale of philtres, charms, and 
noxious drugs, constitutes another 
branch of their profits ; but all these 
pursuits are subordinate to the grand 
trade of fortune-telling, in which the 
Gitanas stand alone and unrivalled. 
It is on this pretext that they gain 
the entrée of the palace of the grandee 
and the humble dwelling of the arti- 
zan, scrutinizing the localities, and lay- 
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ing plans for future depredations—and 
rarely is a door inexorably shut against 
them. It is the boast, indeed, ofethe 
skilful callees, that there is no house, 
however exalted the inmates, into 
which they cannot contrive to make 
their way: and one of the anecdotes 
recorded by our author proves, that 
even the abode and presence of royalty 
is not always free from the intrusion 
of these swarthy sibyls. The per- 
formers on this occasion were Pepita 
and La Chicharona, two notorious 
Gitanas of Madrid; and the son of 
the former, (who was La Chicharona’s 
husband, ) having got into trouble about 
a horse, and been condemned to ten 
years’ imprisonment and hard labour at 
Malaga, they determined, if possible, 
to obtain an interview with the queen- 
regent, Christina, and gain a remis~- 
sion of the sentence by their gipsy 
palaver, ‘‘knowing well” (as they 
themselves said) ** what to say!” For 
a month they haunted the environs of 
the palace without success—but the 
conclusion must be given in their own 
words. 

** One day they came to me in a 
great hurry, with a strange expression 
on both their countenances. ‘ We 
have seen Christina, my son,’ said 
Pepita to me.—‘ Within the palace ?’ 
I enquired.—*‘ Within the palace, O 
child of my garlochin,’ (heart,) an- 
swered the sibyl; ‘ Christina at last 
saw and sent for us, as I knew she 
would; I told ber daji, and Chicha- 
rona danced the Romalis (gipsy dance) 
before her.’—‘ What did you tell 
her?’ I told her many things,’ said 
the hag, ‘many things which I need 
not tell you; know, however, that 
amongst other things, I told her that 
the chabori (little queen) would die, 
and then she would be Queen of Spain. 
I told her, moreover, that within three 
years she would marry the son of the 
King of France, and it was her baji 
to die Queen of France and Spain, 
and to be loved much, and hated 
much.’—‘ And did you not dread her 
anger, when you. told her these 
things ?’—‘ Dread her, the Busnee !’ 
screamed Pepita; ‘ no, my child, she 
dreaded me far more; I looked at 
her so—and raised my finger so—and 
Chicharona clapped her hands, and 
the Busnee believed all I said, and was 
afraid of me; andthen I asked for the 
pardon of my son, and she pledged 
her word to see into the matter, and 
when we came away she gave me 
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this daria of gold, and Chicharona this 
other, so at all events we have hotha: 
no’ed the queen. May an evil, end 
overtake her body, the Busnee!’” 
The land of her present sojourn may 
yet give Christina cause to remem- 
ber part of this prediction, though the 
appointed time for its fulfilment is al- 
ready past, as the interview took 
place in 1837. 

Chicharona and Pepita, with the 
two daughters of the latter, (known by 
the engaging sobriquets of La Tuerta 
** the one-eyed,” and La Casdami, * the 
scorpion,”’) fill a considerable space 
in the sketches of Gitano manners and 
conversation, and appear to have been 
very highly finished specimens of the 
race. La Tuerta had even carried her 
zeal for the spoliation of the Busné so 
far as to assume the dress and arms 
of a man, and rob on the road as a 
salteador or highwayman, relating with 
infinite gusto the atrocities she had as- 
sisted in this capacity to commit. 
None of the male Gitanos appear, in- 
deed, to have carried out the princi- 
ples and practice of Gitanismo to the 
same extent as this accomplished 
damsel, who verily is represented as 
having been, like the amiable mother 
of the Caliph Vathek, “‘ as wicked and 
unscrupulous as a woman could be; 
which is not saying a little; for the 
sex pique themselves on their superi- 
ority in every competition.” But if 
the female among the Gitanos are 
pre-eminent in that malignity and al- 
most fiendish hatred of all human be- 
ings not belonging to their own blood, 
which might almost be supposed to in- 
dicate a closer affinity to the ghouls 
and evil genii of eastern fiction, than 
to the great family of the ehildren of 
Adam—in that sex is also most econspi- 
cuous that one redeeming virtue of chas- 
tity and conjugal fidelity, which stands 
them instead both of law and religion, 
and to whieh they adhere more perti- 
naciously than any other race on the 
face of the globe.* From this sacred 
pledge is derived their national appel- 

lation of Roma, or husbands and 
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wivess and so strictly is its inviolabi- 
lity instilled from infancy into their 
minds, that a faue pas with a Busno is 
almost unknown in the traditions of 
Gitanismo; and the few instances on 
record were invariably followed by 
the disappearance of the culprit; whe 
atoned for the loss of her dacha,t or 
honour, by death from the knives or 
cachas of her tribe. 

If the fiancée be pronounced unble- 
mished in the ordeal, the nuptials are 
suffered to proceed; and the whole 
property of the bridegroom is not 
unfrequently consumed in the three 
days of mad revel with which the 
event is celebrated, and during which 
both Zincali and Busné are welcomed 
with equal and indiscriminate hospi- 
tality. Infidelity in after life on the 
part of the women is almost unknown, 
even with those of their own tribé, or 
when their husbands have been sepa- 
rated from them, (as not unfrequently 
happens,) by banishment to the presi- 
dios or penal garrisons in Afriea; and 
when placed in isolated situations, 
apart from the surveillance of their 
tribe, they display not less firmness in 
repelling the advances made them. 
Yet these same women, paragons of 
chastity as they are in their own per- 
sons, make no seruple of aiding (for 
hire) the intrigues of the Busné, as 
procuresses and go-betweens; and 
their songs and dances, both in their 
own festivals and in their exhibitions 
before Spanish spectators, are as li- 
centious as those of the most aban- 
doned of the Egyptian daneing-girls. 
Whence, then, arises this extraordi- 
nary care, (contrary to what too fre- 
quently prevails in civilized commu- 
nities,) to preserve the substance of 
virtue, when they are utterly careless 
about its appearance? Mr Borrow 
does not attempt to unravel this enig- 
ma; but we cannot help pr, 
that it is in some way connected wit 
their Eastern origin, and may be 
traced, however remotely, to the ob- 
servances of caste, and the prohibitions 
of the Hindoo law against the iuter- 


ee 





* This is not peculiar to the Spanish Giténas, but is the universal law of the race, 
wherever the people of Roma have wandered. A writer on the English gipsies says,— 
‘¢ The mutual attachment subsisting between the nominal husband and wife is so sin- 
cere, that instances of infidelity on either side occur but seldom ; and, when otherwise, 
the parties are deemed very. wicked by the gipsies themselves.” 

t We give this important word as spelled by Mr Borrow—by the English and 
Russian gipsies it is sounded ladja. 
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mixture of races.* We throw this 
out, however, merely as a hint, leaving 
it to be worked out by abler Orienta- 
lists than ourselves. 

But if this veneration for the lacha 
be in truth a relic of the faith held by 
the Roma in past times, and in their 
eastern fatherland, it must be admit- 
ted, that with the exception of the 
indistinct and shadowy ideas of the 
metempsychosis, to which we have 
previously alluded, it is the only ves- 
tige they have retained of either, that 
religious creed or any other. No 
tribe or nation on the face of the 
earth, seems to be so utterly destitute 
of even the outward form or profes- 
sion of any kind of worship or belief ; 
the very superstitions, by means of 
which they impose on their dupes, 
they do not themselves place credence 
in; and a sort of mysterious rever- 
ence for the magical properties which 
they hold to be inherent in the Bar- 
Lachi, or loadstone, is almost the only 
_ indication of any faith in supernatural 
influences. Some, indeed, pay exter- 


nal respect to the symbols of Chris- 
tianity ; but Za Tuerta, whom we re- 
gard as the heau-idéal of a Gitana, 
openly professed to the author her 
disbelief in a Supreme Being. “ If I 


go to church,” said she, “ it is but 
to spit at the images. I spat at the 
bulto (statue) of Maria this morning, 
and I love the Corojat (Moors) and 
the Londoné (English,) because they 
are not baptized !”’ It may be ask- 
ed, whether the author, whose mis- 
sion to Spain was directly connected 
with the distribution of the Scrip- 
tures, made no efforts for the conver- 
sion or improvement of his adopted 
brethren? Zeal on his part was cer- 
tainly not wanting: he succeeded in 
translating a considerable part of the 
New Testament into their tongue, 
and now and then in procuring the 
assistance of some of them in improv- 
ing his version; but their only mo- 
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finging that the language could be - 
written and read; and the printed 
copies were valued only as charms, 
which, like the Bar-Lachi, would pre. 
serve them from danger on their 
thieving expeditions! The attempt 
at addressing a Gitano congregation 
by personal exhortations, was even 
more ludicrously unsuccessful, and 
reminds the reader of the well-meant 
efforts of Dr Primrose in the jail:— 
s¢ When I had concluded, I looked 
around me. The features.of the as- 
sembly were twisted, and the eyes of 
all turned upon me with a frightful 
squint: not an individual present but 
squinted—the genteel Pepa, the good- 
humoured Chicharona, the Casdami, 
&e. &e.—all squinted. The gipsy 
fellow, the contriver of the durla, 
(trick,) squinted worst of all. Such 
are gipsies!”’ 

With this naive account of his pro- 
mising penitents, we must take leave 
of Mr Borrow and his entertaining 


- pages, recommending to the attention 


of philologists, the extensive collec- 
tion of gipsy rhymes, and the copious 
vocabulary of their language, which 
occupies the greater part of the second 
volume. If the details of gipsy life 
here depicted, present, as he candidly 
admits, “little that is edifying ina 
moral or Christian point of view,” 
they are certainly more novel and in- 
teresting than three-fourths of the 
books of travels which crowd our 
libraries ; and have afforded the Busne 
a better insight than they have ever 
yet enjoyed, into the feelings and cus- 
toms of a remarkable people, the pre- 
vious’ information respecting whom 
might have been pretty nearly sum- 
med up in the report made by an ho- 
nest East-India captain, on the savage 
inhabitants of a group of islands he 
had been sent to survey :—Religion— 
Apparently none. Manners—None. 
Customs—Not fit to be described. 





* Their care to preserve the purity of their race, might in itself have confuted the 
unfounded charge so often brought against them, of stealing children, and bringing 


them up as gipsies. 


It is indeed primd facie absurd, that a needy wandering race 


should burden themselves with such a useless incumbrance, 








tive seems to have been surprise at. 
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OR, FRIED MACKEREL FOR DINNER. 


‘Tr I were to say what I should 
really like to have for dinner,” replied 
Nicholas, in answer to his wife’s ques- 
tion upon the subject, “ it would be 
fried mackerel,” smacking his lips as 
he spoke. 

“ Then that’s just what you won’t 
have,” said Mrs Dunks, as sharp as a 
north-east wind. 

«* Humph!” quoth Nicholas. 

“ Ay! and humph again!” re- 
sponded his better half. <«* I’ve other 
fish to fry to-day, that I can tell you.” 

«* Then why did you ask me ?”’ said 
Nicholas. 

* Because I was a fool. I might 
have known you would be sure to give 
allthetrouble you can on washing-day.”’ 

“* Humph!” quoth Nicholas again, 
as he took his hat off the nail, brushed 
it with the cuff of his coat, and clapped 
it on his head with the air of a man 
determined to have his own way. 

«* Where are you going now ?”’ said 
Mrs Dunks. 

‘* To get a fried mackerel for din- 
ner,” replied Nicholas, marching out 
of the room, erect of body and resolute 
of soul. 

Nicholas was right. A man is no 
man who cannot have a fried mackerel 
when he has set his heart upon it; and 
more especially when he has money in 
his pocket to pay for it. Nicholas 
Dunks was a tailor—a circumstance 
which makes the assertion of his pre- 
rogative in the way we have seen the 
more remarkable ; except that tailors 
are proverbial for their love of good 
living. He was forty: his wife forty- 
two. He apeaceable man—she a can- 
tankerous little body; he sober and 
industrious—she generally inclined to 
tipple, and always inclined to be idle. 
He, first lord of the treasury—she, one 
of the tellers of the exchequer, if ever 
he went to bed without first counting 
his money. They had been married 
six weeks—only six weeks—no more ; 
but (oh! shame to wedded life !) this 
‘was, at least, the sixteenth time Nicho- 
las had found it necessary to put on 
his hat and walk abroad in search o 
domestic bliss. 

On the present occasion, however, 
he first went in search of his mackerel, 
and then in search of the Blue Posts, 


a house of call for his tribe, where he 
meditated having it fried. Mrs Dunks, 
as soon as the door closed, flounced 
into the back kitchen, muttering un- 
heard-of vengeance when he came 
home, and began her dab wash. 
Miserable woman! she little dreamt 
of all the disastrous consequences of 
refusing to fry his mackerel. But we 
must not anticipate. 

The tap-room clock had just struck 
two as Nicholas sat down to one of 
the finest mackerel he had ever clap- 
ped eyes on, and fried to perfection. 
By the side of it stood a foaming 
tankard of porter, inviting his lips to 
taste the refreshing draught. He 
yielded to the soft persuasion, and 
saw the bottom of the pot before he 
put it down again. 

‘“‘ That’s the way to spoil your fish, 
sir,” said a ruddy-faced man with a 
merry twinkling eye, who was seated 
at an opposite table. 

«I don’t think so,” replied Nicho- 
las. “It will have something to 
swim in.” 

** Are you fond of mackerel ?” 

“ Very!” responded Nicholas, 
handling his knife and fork, and pre- 
paring to cut the one before him into 
two equal parts. 

«Then take my advice, and begin 
at the tail; or, as sure as my name’s 
Jenkins, you’)! wish you had.” 

Nicholas paused. It was very odd, 
he thought, what could make Mr Jen- 
kins trouble himself about hjs mack- 
erel; and, for his part, he had never 
heard before of beginning at the tail. 
However, as there might be something 
in it, he prepared to cut off the tail. 

“Not that way!" exclaimed Jen- 
kins, starting up. 

By this time the mackerel was get- 
‘ting cold, and Nicholas hot. He 
looked at Mr Jenkins as if he would 
thank him to mind his own business, 
and let him eat his mackerel as he 
liked. 

** Not that way,” repeated Jenkins; 
«¢ don’t cut the tail off, but slide your 
knife under, and pass it up gently to 
the head.” 

*¢ Qh!” said Nicholas, doing as he 
was directed, still thinking there 
—. reason for it. 
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** Now,” continued Jenkins, seeing 
him about to begin, ‘ before you pro- 
ceed further, let me give you a second 
piece of advice.” 

« What's that?” quoth Nicholas. 

* Another time don’t let any body 
persuade you, that you don’tknow how 
to eat a mackerel. That's all. Go 
on, sir, and I wish you a good appe- 
tite.” 

Nicholas laid down his knife and 
fork; and staring fiercely at Mr 
Jenkins, he exclaimed, “ For half a 
farthing I'd make you eat it, and begin 
with the head instead of the tail, you 
trumpery fellow. Mind your own 
business, will you?” 

‘‘ 1 am minding it,” answered Mr 
Jenkins, with provoking coolness. 

«No, you are not—you are inter- 
fering with me ; and, if you don’t take 
eare, I'll soon let you know that you 
had better leave me alone.” 

«* My business,” said Jenkins, 


laughing as he spoke, “ is to amuse 
myself with the simpletons of this 
world, by making them fall out with 
themselves. 
dinner.” 

** No I won’t,” answered Nicholas, 
* till I have given you a bit of advice, 


Pray, go on with your 


in return for that which you have just 
given me.” At these words he rose 
from his seat, crossed the room to- 
wards where Jenkins was sitting, and 
standing opposite to him, said, *‘ My 
aliviee, Mr Jenkins, is this, that you 
make yourself scarce. Vanish, Mr 
Jenkins, or I'll knock that jolter-head 
of yours against the wall till it shall 
ache again.” 

“ Try,” said Jenkins, keeping his 
seat. 

Nicholas turned up his cuffs and 
drew nearer. Mr Jenkins laughed. 

*¢ Take that!” exclaimed Nicholas, 
aiming a desperate blow at his face. 
Mr Jenkins ducked his head, Nicholas 
knocked the skin off his knuckles 
against the wall. 

A seuffle ensued. Jenkins seized 
hold of Nicholas by the collar. Nicho- 
las twined his arms round Jenkins to 
put him out of theroom. They hauled 
and tugged at each other for several 
minutes ; at last they both rolled upon 
the floor, upsetting the table on which 
was placed Nicholas’s dioner; and 
now mackerel, bread, porter, melted 
butter, vinegar, mustard, plates and 
dishes, lay around them, “ confusion 
worse confounded.” 


The landlord of the es 
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made his appearance, and naphienen 
the,combatants, 

** What does all this mean?” ust 
he; “ you have been at your tricks 
again, I suppose,”’ he continued, ad- 
dressing Jenkins, who laughed immo- 
derately as he surveyed the wreck of 
eatables strewn upon the sanded floor. 

« His tricks!” exclaimed Nicholas, 
examining his wounded knuckles, and 
panting for breath. “ I have not 
done with him yet. My dinner is 
spoiled, and he shall pay for it before 
he leaves the room.’ 

« To be sure I will,” answered 
Jenkins, still laughing, “ and, more 
than that, you shall go home and 
dine with me off something better than 
fried mackerel.” 

«« Who are you?” enquired Nicho- 
las doubtingly, his ire evidently giving 
way under the double prospect of a 
spoiled dinner paid for, and a good 
one promised. 

* You shall know by nighteap 
time,” answered Jenkins. 

The landlord, meanwhile, had 
placed the table on its legs again, 
gathered up the broken crockery, &c., 
and was about to retire, when Jenkins 
told him to score the damage to his 
account, and give him change for a 
five-pound note. 

** Here’s for your wounds,” said 
Jenkins, counting the change, and 
tossing a half-sovereign to Nicholas ; 
“‘ and here’s for your baulked appe- 
tite,” he continued, tossing him 
another. 

«* You're a queer un,” observed 
Nicholas, looking at the two half- 
sovereigns, and then at the donor, 
with a ludicrous mixture of surprise 
and joy, amazingly puzzled to make 
out what it all meant. 

« So every body says,” replied Jen- 
kins, putting the rest of the change 
into his pocket, and motioning Nicho- 
las to do the like by the two half-so- 
vereigns that lay before him. 

“ Oh, I’ve no objection, of course!” 
said Nicholas, and picked up the 
money as if he expected it would 
burn his fingers, examining it also 
as though he thought it must be 
counterfeit. ‘ Well, if this isn’t a go, 
I don’t know what is!” he added, when 
he saw they were gold; and with a 
chuekle conveyed them into his waist- 
coat pocket. 

“And now, suppose we go,” re- 


joined Mr Jenkins, rising. 


** With all my heart,” responded 
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Nicholas, and he followed him out of 
the room, wondering what was to come 
next. 

They gained the street. Pursuing 
their walk in*profound silence till they 
reached the Strand, Mr Jenkins sud- 
denly addressed Nicholas. ‘ That’s 
a monstrous shabby hat of yours,” 
said he. 

* It is,” quoth Nicholas; ‘* but it’s 
my best and worst,” 

* Step into that shop, and fit youre 
self with a better,” replied Mr Jen- 
kins, pointing to a hatter’s across the 
road. ‘ Here’s money to pay for it, 
and I'll wait here till you return.” 
He gave him, as he spoke, a five-pound 
note. 

«* Sure—ly, he’s mad!” said Nicho- 
las, as he entered the hatter’s shop. 

The purchase was soon made, and 
Nicholas, rejoining his companion, 
gave him the change—L.3, 15s. 

‘«* That will do,” said he, surveying 
Nicholas, as he put the change into his 
pocket without counting it. “ Ay, 
now you look alittle better ; but I can’t 
take you home in those clothes, my 
friend ; I must rig you out in a new 
suit at one of the ready-made ware- 
houses in Holywell Street. 

So saying, they made for Holywell 


Street, and, as they went along, Mr 
Jenkins put another note into his 


hand. *“ That’s a ten,” said he; 
* you'll get coat, waistcoat, and trow- 
sers, with a pair of Wellingtons, for 
about five or six pounds; and then 
we'll to dinner.” 

Arrived at the corner, Mr Jenkins 
told him to go into the first shop he 
came to, equip himself, and return. 

‘“* This never can be earnest!” ex- 
claimed Nicholas, once more alone ; 
‘but what the joke is, curse me if I 
can fathom.” 

Nicholas had a conscience, though a 
tailor. He not only selected a cheap 
suit, but gave Mr Jenkins the benefit 
of his professional knowledge, beating 
down the price upon the plea of such 
bad workmanship as none but a tailor 
eould have discerned. This occupied 
some time. When he returned to 
where he had left Mr Jenkins, he was 
gone. 

He stood for some moments looking 
about in every direction, and was upon 
the point of quitting his post, to re- 
turn to the Blue Posts, in order that 
he might learn who Mr Jenkins was, 
and where he lived, when a ragged, 
dirty boy came running towards him. 
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‘. ** Do you want Mr Jenkins?” said 
e. , 

« Yes,” 

* He's waiting for you at Temple 
Bar. He gived me this (holding up 
a shilling) to come and tell you. He 
said I should see a gentleman with a 
bundle under his arm, looking as if he 
had lost something.” 

* Lost something!” repeated Nicho- 
Jas, as. he turned in the direction of 
Temple Bar. “ Found something, I 
think!” and then he laughed at the 
idea of being called a gentleman; 
« though for the matter of that,” he 
added, surveying himself as he spoke, 
‘¢ if fine feathers make fine birds, I’m 
an outside gentleman at any rate.” 

Thus soliloquizing, he reached Tem- 
ple Bar, where he found Mr- Jenkins 
talking with a shabby-looking man 
dressed in a drab greatcoat, long lea- 
ther gaiters, his hat slouched over his 
face, and a huge cudgel in his hand 
for a walking-stick. As Nicholas 
drew near, they separated, but not be- 
fore the stranger had fixed his eyes 
upon Nicholas with such a strange, 
scrutinizing expression, that he shrunk 
involuntarily from their gaze. 

“You were a long time suéling 
yourself,” said Mr Jenkins, laying an 
emphasis upon the word “ suiting,” as 
if he meant to make a pun. 

«I was driving a hard bargain,” re- 
plied Nicholas—* as hard a one as if 
it had been my own money, for lhate . 
to be imposed upon. I got the whole 
for £3, 19s. 6d., after a long haggle 
about the odd sixpence.” 

**Upon my word,” exclaimed Jen- 
kins, receiving the difference from Ni- 
cholas as he spoke, ‘‘ you have done 
both yourself and me justice, I must 
say. You'll do now,” he added, look- 
ing at him from head to foot, “all ex- 
cept your hands. You must get a pair 
of gloves.” 

They walked down Fleet Street, 
and the first hosier’s they came to, Mr 
Jenkins, pulling out another five- pound 
note, gave it to Nicholas, with direc- 
tions to go in and buy a pair. 

‘«* Hadn’t you better giveme silver?” 
said Nicholas. ‘‘ Perhaps they won't 
have change.” 

** Perhaps you'll try,” replied Mr 
Jenkins, as he walked onin the direc- 
tion of Bridge Street. 

« Well,” exclaimed Nicholas as he 
left the shop, “ if this is te be the go, 
ee he’ll buy me a shirt.” 

N was mistaken. Mr Jen- 
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kins seemed now to be quite satisfied, 
and: proceeding eastward till they 
reached the neighbourhood of White- 
chapel, he turned into a narrow court, 
containing about a dozen houses. Be- 
fore the largest of these he stopped, 
and, taking a key from his pocket, 
opened the door. 

‘I hope dinner is ready,” said he. 

This was the first word he had 
spoken all the way from Bridge Street. 

** | hope so, too,” replied Nicholas, 
gaily, ‘for I’m as hungry as a wolf.” 

They entered a dark passage, Mr 
Jenkins closing and locking the door 
after him. 

«‘ This way,” said he, ascending a 
flight of stairs which Nicholas could 
only dimly descry, and up which he 
stumbled more than once in following 
his guide. 

Arrived on the first landing, Mr 
Jenkins unlocked the door of a rather 
spacious apartment, the furniture of 
which was remarkable for its unos- 
tentatious character, consisting chief- 
ly of one large deal table, that occu- 
pied the centre of the room, and four 
or five wooden chairs. In the corner, 
near a fireplace that had no grate, 
stood a massive piece of furniture, 
with numerous drawers, on the top of 
which lay sundry curiously shaped 
implements. 

** I hope dinner is ready,” repeated 
Mr Jenkins, as he walked up to the 
massive piece of furniture above de- 
scribed ; and, unlocking one of the 
drawers, deposited in it something 
which he took from his pockets. ‘“ By- 
the-by,” he continued, still emptying 
his pockets of their contents, with his 
back towards Nicholas, * I never once 
thought to ask you your name.” 

** Nicholas Dunks.” 

** Nicholas Dunks, eh? A queer 
name that. And of what trade or eall- 
ing ?” 

* A tailor.” 

* A tailor, eh ? And where do you 
live?” 

*¢ Jn Maiden Lane, Covent Gar- 
den.” 

«* Married ?” 

ss Yes.” 

“ Any children ?” 

* No.” 

** Married and no children? Very 
strange!” 

* Not at all; there hasn't been 
time. I only went to church last Sun- 
day was six weeks.” 

* Nicholas Dunks—tailor—of Maid- 
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den Lane, Covent Garden—married 
—no family—aged ?” 

* Forty.” 

** Aged forty. That’s your de- 
scription, eh?” turning® round, and 
surveying Nicholas as he spoke. 

*“ You may add, if you like, and 
very hungry,” said Nicholas, forcing 
a laugh rather than laughing ; for he 
began to feel queer at these interro- 
gatories, and to appearances of things 
in general. 

* Good,” ejaculated Mr Jenkins, 
joining in the laugh; “ good—I hope 
dinner is ready.” 

«“ That’s the third time of asking,” 
rejoined Nicholas, “so it ought to be.” 

« A wag, too,” exclaimed Mr Jen- 
kins. 

There was a gentle tap at the door. 

** Come in,” said Jenkins. 

The door opened, and a withered 
old woman, in tattered garments, be- 
grimed with dirt, appeared. Putting 
her “ choppy finger upon her skinny 
lips,” by which, as it seemed, her er- 
rand was conveyed, she waited silently 
for orders, 

“* Very well,” said Jenkins, “ we'll 
come directly.” 

The ancient sybil withdrew, leering 
curiously at Nicholas. 

** Now, Dunks,” he continued, * Jet 
us go to dinner. I’m sure you must 
be hungry.” , 

« That am I,” quoth Nicholas, ris- 
ing to follow his host. . 

They descended to the ground floor, 
crossed a dark narrow passage, as- 
cended another flight of stairs, and en- 
tered a small, comfortable-looking 
room, from which daylight was ex- 
cluded, its absence being supplied by 
an argand lamp suspended from the 
ceiling. Upon a table in the middle 
of the room dinner was spread, con- 
sisting of several dishes, whose sa- 
voury odour would have whetted a 
duller appetite than was Nicholas’s at 
that moment. 

« Take your seat, Dunks,” said Mr 
Jenkins, pointing to a chair at the bot- 
tom of the table. “ Rémove the covers, 
Richard,” he continued, addressing a 
man-servant who stood behind him. 

The dish opposite Nicholas being 
uncovered, disclosed a delicious fried 
mackerel. 

“‘ There, Dunks,” said Mr Jenkins, 
laughing, “‘ when I promised you 
should dine off something better than 
a fried mackerel, I@id not mean you 
should go without.one.” 
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«¢ Am I to begin at the tail?” en- 
quired Nicholas, waxing jocose at the 
sight of his favourite dish.” 

- As you like, here,” replied Jen- 
kins ; ** but, as long as you live, you'll 
never forget the fried mackerel at the 
Blue Posts, 1 guess.” 

At that moment, Nicholas, raising his 
eyes, met those of Richard, who was 
handing him some bread. He started. 
Where had he seen that indescribable 
look before? A moment's reflection told 
him. It was at Temple Bar—the man 
with whom Jenkins was conversing. 
But this could not be he: the dress— 
the figure—were different: the expres- 
sion of the eye alone was the same. 
It was odd, he thought, that two men 
should possess such a remarkable, 
such a peculiar, such a very peculiar 
look, and that he should have met with 
them both in one day. The matter 
thus settled to his satisfaction, he ate 
his mackerel; yet ever and anon steal- 
ing a glance at Richard, and never 
doing so without finding his eyes fixed 
upon him. 

Dinner over, the cloth was with- 
drawn, and Jenkins and Nicholas set 
to, téte-a-téle, over a bottle of port. 
The wine was really good: but Nicholas 
thought it superlatively so. They 
drank, and laughed, and chatted, and 
grew as cosy as if they had known each 
other for years. Jenkins told droll 
stories, sang droll songs, and pushed 
the bottle backwards and forwards like 
a liberal host; so that, what with 
laughing, talking, and drinking, 
Nicholas began to see double, just as 
the door opened, and a gentleman, 
fashionably dressed, wearing green 
spectacles, entered the room. 

«* Ah, Franklin, is that you: ex- 
claimed Jenkins, jumping up, and 
shaking him cordially by the hand— 
“well, now, I consider this very kind 
indeed, to give me the pleasure of 
your company so soon after your re- 
turn to London. Sit down; we'll 
have clean glasses and another bottle. 
I beg pardon—I forgot to introduce 
my friend; Mr Dunks—Mr Frank- 
lin.” . 

Nicholas rose from his chair with 
that balanced stateliness which men 
are wont to assume when they feel a 
difficulty in preserving their centre of 
gravity, and making a profound bow, 
sat down again. Mr Franklin re- 
turned the salutation with less forma- 
lity, but equal politeness. 

* Well, and how are the ladies, 
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Mrs Franklin, and that pretty daugh- 
ter of yours?" enquired Jenkins, as 
he filled his glass from a fresh bottle. 
‘I hope you found them quite well 
on your return.” 

Quite,” replied Mr Franklin; 
“they will be here presently to an- 
swer for themselves.” 

Ladies coming, thought Nicholas ; 
and one of them “that pretty daugh- 
ter !""—what should he do? He could 
get on pretty well with men; but the 
idea of having to converse with ladies 
daunted him. He wished he could 
find an excuse to slip away, and go 
home to Mrs Dunks. The wine had 
made him uxorious, and clean oblite- 
rated her refusal to, fry a mackerel for 
his dinner. If wives knew all, they 
would never quarrel with their hus- 
bands for taking a lJitlle wine. It 
makes them so good-natured, and as 
pliable as an old glove. 

While ruminating upon these mat- 
ters, he happened to look at Mr 
Franklin. At the same moment, Mr 
Franklin happened to look at him over 
his green spectacles; apd Nicholas 
saw two eyes, which he had seen twice 
before that day—the first time at 
Temple Bar; the second, while they 
were at dinner. He could not. be 
mistaken. The eyes were the same; 
but he could trace no other resem- 
blance. Mr Franklin was as unlike 
Richard, as Richard was unlike the 
shabby-looking man in the drab coat, 
long leather gaiters, and slouched 
hat. Why, he could not tell; but 
there was something about these mys- 
terious eyes which made him feel 
queer. ‘‘ Beware!” was in every 
glance ; a mingled expression of cun- 
ning and ferocity, which seemed to 
say, “I am setting a trap, and eager 
to pounce upon the prey.” 

It is wonderful what some men will 
do under the generous influence of 
the grape. Nicholas suddenly took 
it into his head that he should like to 
see Richard in the room along with 
Mr Franklin, in order to compare 
their eyes; so, stretching out his legs 
in a free-and-easy manner, and ad- 
miring his new Wellingtons, he said, 
*‘ Jenkins, I wish you would let your 
man-servant call a coach for me. It’s 


‘getting late, I’m afraid, and Mrs 


Dunks will be alarmed.” 

‘Do you think so?” replied Jen- 
kins, ** then I'll ring the bell; but we 
must finish this bottle before we sepa- 
rate.’ 
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Jenkins rang the bell ; and, filling 
his. own glass to the brim, called for 
bumpers, as he had a toast to give. 
When Nicholas and Mr Franklin 
were ready, Jenkins proposed the 
health of Mrs Dunks—* a lady,” said 
he,* whom I have not the pleasure of 
knowing, but hope te do so before 
long.” 

The toast having been “duly ho- 
noured,” as the gentlemen of the press 
say, Nicholas rose to acknowledge it, 
which he did in a few expressive words. 

He sat down, and turned his eyes 
towards the door te watch for the en- 
trance of Richard. 

* T see you are anxious to be gone,” 
said Jenkins ; “ where ean that fellow 
be?” and he rang the bell again with 
great violence. 

Presently it was answered, not by 
Richard, but the withered harridan 
who had announeed dinner. 

“] want Richard,” said Jenkins; 
“what's the reason he does not an- 
swer the bell ?” 

The shrivelled hag said nothing, but 
leered significantly at her master. 
* Bid him fetch a coach for Mr 
Dunks,” he continued; “ and—do you 
hear ?—send up coffee directly.” 

*¢ Well,” thought Nicholas to him- 
self, “if this a’n't going it strong, I 
don’t know what is. ‘ Mister Dunks’— 
and ‘feteh a coaeh for Mister Dunks;’ 
and ‘bring up coffee!” Mrs Dunks 
won’t believe a word of it, I know.” 

« Are you related to the Dunkses 
of Staffordshire?’ said Mr Franklin, 
addressing Nicholas. 

‘«‘ T rather think I am,” he replied ; 
* for my father came out of Yorkshire 
and setiled in London; so did my 
mother, and I know she was a Cornish 
woman.” 

* The Dunkses of Staffordshire are 
a very ancient family, I believe,” ob- 
served Jenkins. 

“ Very,” replied Mr Franklin; 
“they eame in with William the 
Conqueror.” 

«¢ P’ve often heard my father talk of 
him,” said Nicholas; “but I don’t 
know whether they came to London 
together.” 

By this time Nicholas searcely knew 
any thing. The wine had steeped his 
senses in forgetfulness, and he began 
to roll about in his chair as if his ste- 
‘mach was not comfortable. Coffee 
was brought in. He took one cup; 
and a few minutes after fell fast asleep, 
while muttering something about “ Ri- 
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chard—a long while gone—to coach— 
and what would Mrs Dunks think ?” 

And what did Mrs Dunks think 
when eleven o'clock came, and twelve 
o’clock, and no Nicholas? What 
would any wife think, whose husband 
had gone out as Nicholas went out, 
and had staid out as he was staying 
out? Why, of nothing but what she 
would say to him when he did come 
home. 

The matrimonial philippic had been 
rehearsed over and over again, from 
the exclamatory exordium — ‘ So, 
you've made your appearance at last !” 
—to the imperative peroration—“ and 
now please to come to bed,” until she 
had the whole of it so pat, that she 
grew every moment more and more 
impatient to be delivered of it. 

Alas! that moment zever came! 
The night passed away—the following 
day—the ensuing week—months— 
years — and the disconsolate Mrs 
Dunks sought, in vain, tidings of her 
lost husband. Then it was, that, in 
the anguish of her bereaved heart, she 
would often exclaim—“ Oh, that I 
had fried his mackerel for him!” 

“Isn't it very remarkable,” she 
would frequently say to her friends, 
** what can have happened to my poor 
dear Nicholas? A kinder husband 
never existed; and he doated upon 
me, which makes me feel certain he 
must have dropped down dead where 
nobody saw him, or else went to bathe 
in the Thames and was drowned; 
but I wish I knew the fact, because 
then’’—and then she would stop sud- 
denly, and begin to talk of the diffi- 
eulty of an unprotected widow woman 
getting through the world. 

Fourteen years, and upwards she 
had passed in this state of cruel sus- 
pense, still living in the same house, 
and “ getting through the world” by 
hook or by crook, so as always to 
have a toler:.bly comfortable home ; 
when one day, during the mackerel 
season, she was summoned to the 
street door by a loud knock, which, 
to use her own words, “ almost made 
her jump out ‘of her skin.” She open- 
ed it, and— 

«* Will you let me have a fried mac- 
kerel for dinner?” quoth Nicholas! 

Mrs Dunks screamed. She would 
have swooned too, but she had not 
time to do that, and ran into the back 
parlour to tell Mr Sowerby to run 
out of the back door, and make his 
escape over the back wash-house, 
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Mr Sowerby was a journeyman 
glazier, who had called that very 
morning to settle finally about his 
union with Mrs Dunks. 

Mrs Dunks, the moment she saw 
him safe on the other side of the wash- 
house, went into strong hysterics, and 
Nicholas sprinkled her face with cold 
water, while tears of joy ran down 
his cheeks, to think how the dear 
creature was overcome at seeing him. 

Oh, woman!—but what’s the use 
of moralizing? Don’t we all know 
what a woman is? And what are we 
the better for our knowledge? Don’t 
we believe them just the same? To 
be sure. Besides, is it not clear that 
Providence intended it to be so? 
Where would be the use of creating 
the beautiful deceivers, if there were 
not in the world that simple-witted 
creature, man, to be as quietly de- 
ceived the ninety-ninth time as he 
was the first? The heart of the lat- 


ter, and the art of the former, areas | 


much meant for each other, as the 
mouth and the stomach. We have 
often thought that fate and free-will 
were very like man and woman. In 
both cases we think we do as we like; 
whereas, in both eases, we are impell- 
ed by causes, whose immediate influ- 
ence over us we do not discern. 

Nicholas could hardly believe his 
senses when he saw the state to which 
his affectionate wife was reduced, by 
the sudden shock his unexpected re- 
turn had given to her feelings; and 
he secretly vowed to repay such de- 
voted love, by studying her happiness 
all the rest of his life. 

But now to clear up the mystery of 
his long absence. 

We left him fast asleep in the 
company of Jenkins and Franklin. 
Whether it was the wine alone, or 
whether the coffee contained some- 
thing else besides milk and sugar, we 
will not take upon ourselves to say ; 
but certain it is, he slept so soundly, 
that he was put to bed without know- 
ing any thing about it, and that he 
did not awake next morning till he 
was pretty roughly handled by a per- 
son standing at his bed-side. 

“ Come, friend,” said he, rolling him 
to and fro, “ I am sorry to disturb 
you ; but my business won’t wait.” 

“¢ What is your business, and who 
are you ?” asked Nicholas, half asleep 
and half awake. 

«© My name’s Sloman”— 

* I don’t know you,” interrupted 


Nicholas, turning round on the other 
oe: and setting himself for another 
sleep. 

“ And I have a warrant for your 
apprehension ”— 

“A what!” exclaimed Nicholas; 
starting up. 
Me A warrant for your apprehen- 
sion.” 

‘“‘ I] warrant you haven't,” replied 
Nicholas, lying down again with his 
back to the man, and pulling the 
elothes over his shoulders. 

* Is your name Nicholas Dunks?” 

« Yes.” 

* Are you a tailor?” 

« Yes.” 

** Do you live in Maiden Lane, 
Covent Garden?” 

« Yes.” 

s¢ Are you married ?” 

« Yes.” i 

«* Have you any ehildren?” 

« No.” 

“Is your age forty-two?” 

«¢ Yes.” 

«“ Then it’s all right—so just turn 
out and come along.” . 

- At each successive question Niche- 
las grew more and more awake; and 
each successive * yes,” was given in 
a tone of inereasing amazement. But 
by this time a distinct recollection of 
the preceding day’s adventures began 
to dawn upon him, and he enquired 
for Mr Jenkins, Mr Franklin, Richard, 
and even the old woman; at whieh 
Mr Sloman only laughed, and asked 
if he was still dreaming, or whether 
he thought to “do him.” 

Further explanations took plaee, 


-and Nicholas found that he was 


“done ;” for Mr Sloman gave him 
to understand he was a pea or 
that the warrant he held was for his 
apprehension, as one of an extensive 
gang, coneerned in passing forged 
notes, and that several tradesmen were 
ready to come forward who had sold 
him a hat, elothes, gloves, &e., for 
which he paid with those notes. Ni- 
cholas protested his innocence. Mr 
Sloman said he had nothing to do 
with that, Ais business being to make 
a eapture of his person, and convey 
him before the magistrates. 

« What a villain, what an infernal 
villain, that Jenkins must be!” ex- 
claimed Nicholas to himself, while 
pulling on his new Wellingtons, ‘to 
sell an innocent man’s life in this 
way!” 

‘* As to your innocence,” remarked 
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Mr Sloman, rummaging the pockets 
of Nicholas’ clothes as he spoke, and 
drawing from one of them a small red 
morocco case, ‘I shouldn’t wonder if 
this was to furnish evidence of it. 
Ay—I thought so,” he continued, 
with a malicious grin, opening the 
case, and taking out a roll of bank 
notes—* here’s a pretty lot of them— 
all fives and tens, and finished off 
equal to the regular Threadneedle 
Street flimsies. Where did your in- 
nocence get these, eh? If you'll 
peach, and give us a hint how to find 
the place where these came from, per- 
haps that may save you.”’ 

Nicholas clasped his hands together, 
and called heaven to witness that the 
pocket-book was not his, and that he 
couldn’t tell how it came into his pos- 
session. 

As he uttefed these words, he caught 
a full view of Mr Sloman’s face, and 
started with amazement. These were 
the same eyes that he had thrice seen 
before! And now that he surveyed 
the person to whom they belonged, 
enveloped in a rough greatcoat, with 
a coloured silk handkerchief round his 
neck, he thought he could trace a 
strong resemblance to the man at 
Temple Bar, though not to either 
Richard in his livery, or Mr Franklin, 
with his green spectacles and fashion- 

. able evening dress. 

Nicholas was right. The man at 
Temple Bar, Richard, Mr Franklin, 
and Mr Sloman the thief-taker, were 
all one and the same person. In his 
last-mentioned capacity, (which con- 
stituted his regular calling,) he had 
entered into a conspiracy with Jen- 
kins, (whose real name was Homerton, 
a notorious dealer in forged notes,) to 
victimize Nicholas for a double pur- 
pose; first, to entitle himself to a 
portion of the reward which had been 
offered for discovering the gang, or 
apprehending any individual belong- 
ing to it; and secondly, to turn aside 
from the real delinquents the enquiries 
that were on foot in every direction. 
The meeting between Jenkins, alias 
Homerton, and Nicholas, was purely 
accidental ; nor did he, in the first in- 
stance, anticipate the use he after- 
wards made of him. Being a bit of a 
humorist, and fond of practical jokes, 
he intended nothing more than to 
enjoy a laugh at his expense, when he 
recommended him to begin his macke- 
rel at the tail; but the very success of 
that clumsy piece of wit pointed him 


out asa fit person upon whom to prac. 
tise the diabolical trick which wasafter. 
wards contrived. While his scheme 
was onlyas yet half formed, he chanced 
to run against Sloman at the corner 
of Norfolk Street, who told him of 
the hot enquiries that were being made 
by the Bank, and how difficult it 
would be to stave them off much longer 
without making some disclosures, real 
or pretended, that might amuse the 
lawyers, and put them upon another 
scent. This intelligence determined 
Jenkins to make use of Nicholas at all 
hazards, and trust to his Old Bailey 
resources for carrying him through. 

His confidence in these resources 
was justified by the event. In vain 
did poor Nicholas tell his story, with- 
out any colouring, or shadow of co- 
louring, relating all the circumstances 
precisely as they had occurred. It 
was literally laughed out of court, 
where the hatter, the hosier, and the 
Jew salesmen from Holywell Street, 
appeared to identify him as the person 
who had passed the forged notes. 
The solicitor for the prosecution tried 
every means to persuade him to de- 
nounce his confederates. His resolute 
and unvarying declaration, that he had 
none, and that he himself had been 
duped, was regarded as an aggrava- 
tion of his crime, and a proof that 
under the seeming simplicity of his 
character was concealed the hardened 
resolution of a practised offender ; 
facts which were prominently set down 
in the brief, and most eloquently ex- 
pounded by the counsel. Even the 
judge could not restrain his indigna-~ 
tion at the audacity of the prisoner's 
defence, in his charge to the jury ; and 
the jury were so satisfied they saw be- 
fore them one of the most hardened of 
the gang, who was resolved to know 
nothing, that the verdict of guilty was 
upon all their lips long before the trial 
was brought to a conclusion. 

Nicholas was sentenced to transpor- 
tation for fourteen years. 

“If I deserve that,” said he, * I 
deserve hanging.” | 

«* What's that the fellow is mutter- 
ing?” enquired the judge. 

“‘ He says he deserves hanging, my 
lord,” replied the turnkey, who was 
standing by his side in the dock. 

«I knowit,” answered his lordship, 
‘* but I’ve looked at the statute under 
which he is indicted, and I can't 
hang him.” 

This was said with so much con- 
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cern, as if his lordship really regretted 
his inability to give to prisoner his de. 
serts according to his own estimate of 
them, that an audible titter ran 
through the court. 

« Well,” exclaimed Nicholas, “ as 
soon as he was left to his meditations, 
«so I am to cross the herring-pond it 
seems, and if that isn’t making a pretty 
kettle of fish of my fried mackerel Idon’t 
know whatis! Oh! if I had that ras- 
cal Jenkins here just now, or that evil- 
eyed scoundrel who, I suspect, has had 
more to do with it even than Jenkins, 
wouldn’t 1” and he struck out 
right and left, with his clenched fists, 
several times, to show what these 
worthies might ‘have expected at 
his hands had they been within reach 
of them. Then the thought of dear 
Mrs Dunks, and how she would won- 
der what had become of him, and be 
puzzled to know what to do, ; but no 
tenderness mixed with his thoughts ; 
for, tracing matters up to their origi- 
nal causes, he, like most husbands, 
but in this instance with more justice 
than husbands commonly have, laid 
the whole burden of his calamity upon 
his wife’s shoulders. As thus :—‘ If 
I could have had a fried mackerel at 
home, I shouldn’t have gone to the 
Blue Posts: if I hadn’t gone to the 
Blue Posts, 1 shouldn’t have met with 
Jenkins: and, if I hadn’t met with 
Jenkins, I shouldn’t have been here.” 
Aristotle himself could not have rea- 
soned more logically ; and the result 
of his reasoning was, that as Mrs Dunks 
had been the cause of all, she might 
get through her share of it in the best 
way she could. He was even mali- 
cious enough to find a balm for his 
own troubles in what he considered 
the retributive troubles that awaited 
her. In due course of time he arrived 
at his destination—not the first inno- 
cent man whom our admirable crimi- 
nal jurisprudence and that bulwark of 
our liberties, trial by jury, have visited 
with the punishment due to guilt, upon 
the clearest evidence, and after the 
most patient investigation of facts. 
Happy England! where, if the wrung 
person happen to be hanged, he has 
the satisfaction of knowing it is by the 
laws’ decree, and not by the arbitrary 
mandate of a tyrant. Toa true-born 
Englishman, whose veneration for the 
laws is at least equal to his love of law, 
this reflection must be very consolatory. 

Among those marvellous accidents 
which occasionally befall us in our wa 
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to the grave, was one which happened 
to Nicholas while he sojourned at 
Botany. Bay. His good conduet, his 
inoffensive manners, and the nature 
of his certified offence, which had no- 
thing of deep or desperate villany 
about it, soon obtained for him as 
large a remission of the penalties at- 
tached to his sentence as it was within 
the discretionary power of the authori- 
ties to grant; and he was allowed, 
under certain restrictions, to carry on 
his trade. This indulgence he turned 
to such good account, that in a few 
years he had amassed a considerable 
sum of money, kept several journey- 
men, and was the very Schultze of 
Paramatta. His celebrity was such 
that he imparted his own name to a 
particular description of shooting- 
jacket, peculiarly adapted.to the cli- 
mate and country, which to this day, 
we believe, is called a Dunks. 

That shooting-jacket led to the 
marvellous accident above mentioned. 
When it was in the height ofits popu- 
larity, and when every body who could - 
afford it wore a Dunks, whether they 
went out shooting or not, the name 
attracted the notice of an aged convict 
who had been transported for life, and 
who had already: passed nearly forty 
years in the colony. He kept a sort 
of public-house, and being of penurious 
habits on the one hand, and of rapa- 
cious ones on the other, his tens gra- 
dually swelled to hundreds, and his 
hundreds to thousands, till cld Jem 
Bunker, as he was called, (though 
that was not supposed to be his real 
name,) passed for a second Roths- 
child. 

One day he came tottering into 
Nicholas’ work-room to order a Dunks 
for himself. While Nicholas was 
taking his measure, the old man eyed 
him with great earnestness, but said 
nothing, and soon after left the place, 
giving strict injunctions to Nicholas 
to bring the shooting-jacket home 
himself, and to be sure not to send it 
by any of his men. 

Nicholas iumoured the old fellow, 
and when the jacket was finished took 
it home ; but instead of trying it on, 
as he wished to see whether it was a 
good fit, or wanted any alteration, 
Jem Bunker took it quietly from his 
hand, laid it on a table, and bade him 
sit down. 

*¢ What made you call these jackets 
Dunkses?” said he. 

“* J didn’t christen them, 

28 
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made them; people took it into their 
heads of their own accord to call them 
after me.” 

Are you a Dunks?” 

* So my mother always told me.” 

« It’s rather an uncommon name,” 
retharked the old man. 

* Ah!” observed Nicholas with a 
sigh, remembering what Jenkins said 
when he heard it for the first time, 
«* you are not-the only person who 
has told me that, as I have good reason 
to know.” 

** You've mentioned your mother ; 
who was your father?” 

** I'm not a wise son,” replied 
Nicholas, laughing. 

‘* Perhaps a prodigal one?” rejoined 
Jem Bunker. 

** Not much of that neither, for I 
had nothing to be prodigal with. 
My father died, as I have heard my 
mother say, when I was in my eradle ; 
and who or what he was I never had 
the curiosity to enquire.” 

«* Where did your mother live?" 

** In London.” 

** What part ?” 

‘* A great many parts; but the first 
that I remember was Saffron Hill, 
where I went to school ; then she re- 
moved to Shoe Lane; after that to 
Barbican ; then to Smithfield Bars; 
then to Gray’s Inn Lane; then to 
Whitechapel ; then back to Barbican ; 
and then to Green Arbour Court, Old 
Bailey, where she died, poor soul, of 
a scarlet fever. Lord! [ remember 
all the places as well as possible. 
Oh dear, I wish I was in one of them 
now !” 

“ Was your mother tall ?” 

«* T fancy she was ; they used to eall 
her the grenadier, at Whitechapel.” 

‘* Did she stammer in her speech ?” 

* Yes, particularly when she got 
into one of her towering passions, 
which was pretty often.” 

“ What other children had she?” 

** None—I am her only son and 
heir.” 

** And she called you ‘ 

s¢ I was christened Nicholas, but 
she always called me Nick, for short. 
‘ Nick,’ said she, the day she died, ‘ if 
I don’t recover, bury me in St Giles’s 
churchyard, for there’s where I was 
married.’ ” 

* Enough!” interrupted Jem Bun- 
ker, starting from his chair, and tot- 
tering towards Nicholas, he threw 
himself into his arms, exelaiming, 
* My son! my son!” 


** Not very likely,” thought Nicho- 
las to himself, as the old man hugged 
him, and kept repeating the words— 
‘my son! my son!” But he said 
nothing. 

“ Lord! what a blessed thing it is 
to see avd touch one’s own flesh and 
blood, afterso many years,” continued 
Jem, looking Nicholas full in the face 
as he spoke, and elasping his hands 
between his, with a fervour and ten- 
derness too true to nature to be mis- 
taken. ‘1 am a transported felon,” 
said he, *‘ and doomed to die in this 
strange land; but thank God! thank 
God! Iam a father!” and tears that 
gushed forth afresh, and trickled down 
his aged cheeks, attested the sincerity 
of his feelings. 

** Thank God, sir,” replied Nicho- 
las, “as it seems to make you so 
happy, I have no objection to be your 
son, I having no other father to claim 
me, do you see; but as to the fact of 
my being so, I really think it’s all 
gammon.” 

“Hush, hush,” interrupted the old 
man, wiping his eyes and becoming 
more composed; ‘ you don’t know 
what yousay. Death may come now 
as soon as it likes—I have nothing else 
to live for. But I wish your mother 
had answered my letters.” 

“* She couldn’t write, you know,” 
replied Nicholas. ‘* You forgot that, 
father.” 

“ Ah! well, you may jest as much 
as you like,” said the old man; * but 
if you are my son, you have a flesh 
mark on the right arm, just above the 
elbow, shaped like a pear.” — 

* To be sure I have, to be sure I 
have!" exclaimed Nicholas, stripping 
off his coat, and rolling up his shirt 
sleeve, and showing the mark with an 
amazed countenance—“ and my mo- 
ther has often told me—” 

“She has often told you,” inter- 
rupted Jem Bunker, ‘that her hus- 
band flung a ripe pear at her one day 
as she sat asleep, the shock of which 
terrified and awoke her.” 

«To be sure she.did,” said Nicho- 
las, who now in his turn threw him- 
self into the old man’s arms, exclaim- 
ing “my father!—my father!—only 
think of my finding you here, and 
making that jacket for you!” 

The truth must betold. Jem Bun- 


-ker, alias ** Ned Dunks,” had been 


transported for horse-stealing. He 
was sentenced to die; but there were 
some circumstances in his case which, 
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upon being represented in the proper 
quarter, obtained a commutation of 
his punishment; and, instead of for- 
feiting his life, he was sent out of the 
country for life: Often did his spirit 
yearn towards his native land: often 
had he written to his wife, entreating 
her to join him ; often had he thought 
in sadness and sorrow upon the infant 
he saw sleeping in its cradle, the even- 
ing he was torn from his fireside by 
the Bow Street officer, who called to 
“enquire if he was at home;” for, 
though a horse-stealer, he was the 
owner of a heart that might have 
shamed many aproud and titled keeper 
of horses, in its natural affections for 
kith and kin. This was touchingly 
shown on the present occasion ; for 
afzer the first violence of his feel- 
ings had abated, he gazed upon his son 
in silence during a few moments, and 
then heaving a deep sigh, said in a 
tremulous voice—* Well, I have found 
you, my dear Nicholas, when | little 
expected to do so, and now I shall go 
down to my grave in peace, blessing 
God’s holy name for his great merey 
—nay, my son, do not smile as if you 
wondered to hear me talk of God and 
his holy name. I have lived long 
enough to know the awful meaning, as 
well as the amazing comfort, of these 
words; to know that as the world falls 
away, and the space between us and 
the grave, narrows to a mere span of 
life, we cannot, if we would, keep our 
thoughts from busying themselves 
with what is to happen there,” raising 
his withered hand towards heaven as 
he spoke. 

Religious admonition proceeding 
from aged lips, has power to awe, 
for the moment at least, the wildest 
and most unthinking spirit. Nicholas 
had never been so spoken to before. 
He felt abashed and was silent. 

“ Yes, my son,” continued the old 
man, “1 do receive you as a blessing 
from the hand. of God, sent to shed 
the light of happiness upon my parting 
hours; but’’—and he paused—** bot— 
but you too are a convict.” 

** | am,” said Nicholas, his face red- 
dening as he spoke; “ but I thank God 
I'm as innocent as you are of the crime 
laid to my charge.” 

‘* We have a great-many innocent 
convicts here,” replied his father sig- 
nificantly ; ‘indeed it is a rare case 
to find one who is not innocent.” 


Or, Fried Mackerel for Dinner. 
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** I don’t know how that may be,” 
answered Nicholas, “but as for my- 
self, what 1 do know is, that the judge 
ought to have been hanged who tried 
me, and the jury too.” 

‘“‘ Perhaps you'll tell me?” 

‘Oh! yes,” interrupted Nicholas, 
I'll tell you all about it in a very few 
words,” 

He then proceeded to relate the ad- 
ventures with which the reader is al- 
ready familiar. When he had con- 
cluded, his father dropped upon his 
knees, and offered up a fervent thanks- 
giving to God for having, as he ex- 
pressed it, ‘‘ restored a son to him, up= 
on whom he could look without any 
other shame than that of being his fa- 
ther!” 

About a year after the occurrence 
of these events,. Jem Bunker, alias 
ss Ned Dunks,” breathed his last in 
his son’s arms, having, before he died, 
conveyed to him by will the whole of 
his property, amounting to several 
thousand pounds. With this, as soon 
as the law permitted, he returned to 
England ; the first man, perhaps, that 
ever made his fortune by going out 
to dinner, because he could not have 
the dinner he wanted at home. But 
thus doth Providence over-rule our 
ways, and fashion our hereafter hap- 
piness out of the very dross and dregs 
of our present misery ! 

It now only remains to be told that 
Nicholas Dunks lived to a good old 
age, at his villa near Edmonton, which 
he insisted upon calling * Mackeren 
House ;” that Mrs Dunks died soon 
after his return, which probably was 
the reason why he lived so long him- 
self; that he had the pleasure of see- - 
ing his friend Mr Jenkins hung at the 
Old Bailey, one fine morning in June, 
forforgery ; that heleft his money, &c., 
to the Fishmongers’ Company, for the 
purpose of building alms’-houses for 
decayed fishmongers, with the condi- 
tion annexed, that they should have 
nothing but fried mackerel for dinner, 
every Sunday, while they were in 
season ; and lastly, that, strange to 
say, the immediate cause of his own 
death was a mackerel bone that 
stuck in his throat, on the anni- 
versaty, which he always religiously 
kept, of the day he went to the Blue 
Pests to dine off a fried mackerel 
himself. 
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BIRON AND THE BASTILE, 


Srxry years ago, Paris was to the 
antiquary and the historical visitor 
ove of the most interesting capitals in 
this quarter of the globe; and next to 
Rome, perhaps excited in the minds 
of those who journeyed to it more 
grave and more spirit-stirring recol- 
lections that any other city of western 
Europe. It was then in great part a 
city of the middle ages, modified, no 
doubt, by the capricious changes of 
later times, and much added to by the 
sumptuous taste of the. golden era of 
Louis XIV.; but still the internal 
portion of the capital, the core, the 
nucleus of the whole, retained most of 
the features which the various epochs 
of the French monarchy had succes 
sively formed for it. ‘The streets in 
the heart of Paris were all, what many 
still are, exceedingly narrow and 
gloomy ; the houses lofty and over- 
hanging; the pavements dirty and 
disgusting in the extreme; for the 
population of the capital was always 
noted for its carelessness, and want of 
regard to all decency and cleanliness. 
Churches swarmed in the city; and 
there were numerous monasteries 
which spoke of the holy associations 
of past days, and recalled to the minds 
of the giddy, dissolute mob, salutary 
ideas of religions and moral restraint. 
At numerous points rose buildings, 
once destined for the external defence 
of the capital, but which had long 
been encased within the ever-spread- 
ing circuit of houses. On the river 
side stood the greater and the smaller 
chatelet or castellet, erected on the 
site of earlier fortresses to defend the 
bridges which led to the Lutetian 
island from the inroads of the wild 
Normans ; but in after ages, and un- 
til the time of the Revolution, serving 
as prisons, or as depots for the 
criminal tribunals and their archives. 
At other points were ancient gates 
and towers, which showed where the 
fortifications had once been traced; 
and to the east of the capital at the 
end of the Rue St Antoine, frowned 
the much dreaded, the impregnable 
Bastile. This fortress, which inspired 
thoughts of horror in the minds of too 
many of the inhabitants, was consi- 
dered by the mass of the people as the 
ne plus ultra of all strongholds; it 


was looked on as the embodied repre- 
sentation of the brute force of public 
authority; it was reckoned impreg- 
nable, because never believed to have 
been taken by open assault; and it 
was regarded with superstitious dread 
as a last bourne from which too many 
travellers were known never to have 
returned. The Bastile, at all periods 
of its existence, was the crogue-mitaine 
of Parisian malcontents. In many of 
the most obscure portions of the cit 

magnificent mansions still remained, 
which attested that courtiers had once 
resided where then the feet of nobles 
seldom deigned totread; and numer- 
ous exquisite specimens of the archi- 
tectural skill ofthe middle ages, placed 
the civil buildings of Paris almost, if 
not quite, on a level with its ecclesi- 
astical ones. Thus the Hotel de Ville, 
and the former palace of the kings— 
the Grand Palais, the Palais de Justice 
—one on the northern banks of the 
Seine, and the seat of the Prevét des 
Marchands of the capital—the other 
at the western extremity of the central 
island and theseat of the Parliament,— 
presented sumptuous illustrations of 
the feudal authority of the French 
monarchy, and the wealth of its prin- 
cipal city. Many an antiquated hotel, 
with al] the quaint paraphernalia of 
medizval ornament, rivalled in beauty 
the elegant mansions which Mansart 
and his pupils had subsequently raised 
in the Faubourg St.Germain, or along 
the western verge of the city: the 
Hotel de Cluny, the Hotel de Sens, 
the Hotel de St Pol, the Hotel 
Barbette, the Hotel de la Tremouille, 
the Hotel d’Aligre, &c., yielded not 
in intrinsic beauty to the Hotel du 
Maine, the Hotel Conti, the Hotel 
Soubise, the Palais Cardinal, the 
Hotel Mazarin, and all their endless 
associates ; while to the eye and heart 
of the antiquary they spokea language 
peculiar to themselves, and from each 
stone could have poured forth, if in- 
deed stones could be supposed to have 
a tongue, tales of wonder and woe, 
such as the existence of many ages 
might be fancied to have impregnated 
them with. The older bridges of the 
capital were covered with houses, 
hanging in an unsafe and unhealthy 
position midway between sky and 
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water; at numerous points of the 
river ferries still existed, and quays 
were only formed at rare intervals. 
In one of the gloomiest and most an- 
tiquated parts of the city, stood the 
colleges of the university, forming a 
little world within themselves, perch- 
ed on the sides of the hill of St Gene- 
vieve, or clustering in ill-arranged 
confusion round the Sorbonne; and the 
largeconventual establishments which 
possessed such ample powers in that 
quarter of the town—the abbey of 
the sainted patroness of the city, and 
the great monasteries of the Jacobine 
and the Cordelier. 

Nearly all the historical spots of 
Paris were up to 1780 untouched; 
the annals of the capital could be 
read by the monuments themselves ; 
and many of the most important 
events that had distinguished the mo- 
narchy, were presented to the recol- 
lection of the visitor in forms of stone, 
or brass, or other tangible materials, 
The churches and the cemeteries had 
not then been violated ; the former 
contained an uncountable series of 
monuments of all epochs, and of in« 
estimable value; and it would have 


taken a careful examiner many weeks 
merely to go through the conventual 
chapels, and carefully inspect the me- 
morials there contained of departed 


worth or nobility. All the public 
edifices of the capital, whether inter- 
nally or externally studied, were rich 
in traditions of bygone days, and 
formed impressive illustrations of the 
country’s earlier history. 

The storm that broke over France 
in 1788, and the six succeeding years, 
came with all its fury on the capital, 
and spared not the buildings with 
which it was adorned. Paris, as well 
as many other cities, saw her monas- 
teries abolished and mostly destroyed ; 
her churches aaaite polluted, and 

iven up to profane purposes ; many 
of her evil duildings injured, and her 
military ones altogether levelled with 
the ground. The mad spirit of revo. 
lutionary spoliation, which then agi- 
tated the public mind, wreaked part 
of its fury on the monuments, the tan- 
gible evidences of a former and better 
state of things; and the work of in- 
sensate destruction then began, which, 
under one shape or another, has been 
continued ever since. The mob, too 
ignorant to comprehend in what the 
welfare and honour of the nation con- 
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sisted, saw no better means of show- 
ing the licentious anarchy which they 
mistook for freedom, than in destroy- 
ing all that bore testimony to how 
much better their ancestors were than 
themselves ; and the interested rapa- 
ciousness of that peculiar class of men, 
which in all countries is ever ready 
to profit by national calamities, urged 
the people on with redoubled madness 
to the work of demolition. The first 
edifice attacked and destroyed was, 
as is well known, the Bastile, on the 
14th of July 1789; and the fall of that 
fortress was the signal for the Van- 
dalic acts which rapidly followed, not 
only in Paris but throughout France. 

The principle on which the mob 
acted in this particular instance, was 
not altogether without reason; and it 
was one ofthe very rare occasions—if, 
indeed, any other occurred during the 
progress of the Revolution—when the 
people thought with any thing in the 
shape of common sense. . The Bastile 
was to them the perpetual memento 
of lettres-de-cachet and arbitrary im- 
prisonments ; and it was fondly sup- 
posed, that, by destroying the chief 
prison, the obnoxious régime would 
for ever cease. No doubt, the destruc- 
tion of the ancient fortress was a se- 
rious lesson to government to reform. 
the penal administration of the coun- 
try; but it was one that was not 
needed, and it set so bad an example 
by overshooting the mark, that the 
good effected by it was utterly swal- 
lowed up in the flood of evil which 
thenceforth ensued. The lesson was 
not needed by the government ; for 
the mild and benevolent Louis, soon 
after his accession to the throne, had 
publicly declared himself against the 
old system of unjustified confinement ; 
and the enlightened spirit of French 
lawyers was quite prepared not only 
to sanction, but even to propose the 
abolition of all imprisonment without 
the express verdict of a competent 
tribunal. There is no need to advert 
to the history of the destruction of 
the Bastile, known as it is by every 
student of modern history. The po- 
pular view of the case, and all the 
exaggerated assertions concerning the 
soi-disans victims said to have been 
found ‘in it, have been * consigned to 
immortality,” as Dussaulx thought 
when he wrote the History of the 
Parisian Ineurrection, and Taking of 
the Bastile; a precious production, 
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curious for its being highly eharacter- 
istic of the times, and strongly recom- 
mended by the republican antiquary 
Millin, as “a proper work for forti- 
fying and disseminating the holy love 
of liberty!” Our purpose is not to 
notice the Bastile in its days of dis- 
grace and trouble, but to dwell upon 
its condition in iron-handed times, 
and to rake up one of the many bloody 
tragedies that have been enacted with- 
in its walls. 

The original founder of the Bastile 
was Charles V., in the fourteenth cen- 
tury. That monarch, after the peace 
concluded with the English, posterior 
to the days of our third Edward, de- 
termined to surround the northern 
portion of Paris with new walls, and 
a regularly fortified enclosure. The 
line commenced at the river side, 
about halfway between the Louvre 
and the spot where the Tuileries were 
afterwards erected, stretched north- 
ward across what is now the Palais 
Royal, and went by the Place des 
Victoires in a long straight line, still 
traceable in the Rue des Fossés Mont- 
martre and the Rue Neuve St Eus- 
tache, to the Porte St Denis. Thence 
it turned eastward and southward, and 
following a line identical with the pre- 
sent Boulevards, passed by the Porte 
St Martin and the Porte du Temple, 
to the arsenal on the water side. A 
little to the north of the arsenal, 
Charles erected a fortress to command 
one of the principal entrances of the 
city—that which opened into the 
quarter of St Antoine—and the only 
one by which Paris could then be ap- 
proached, passed through a narrow, 
pointed gateway, under two lofty 
machicolated and embattled towers. 
These defences were begun in 1367, 
and were not completely finished till 
1383, when the imbecile Charles VI. 
had succeeded his father on the throne. 
The latter monarch, wishing to en- 
large and strengthen the Bastile, which 
he intended to be’the citadel of Paris, 
erected two other towers equally 
strong and lofty, some sixty feet be- 
hind the first ; so that the enemy, to 
force an entrance, would have to brave 
the discharges of the rude artillery of 
the times, of the crossbows and balis- 
tas, and the showers of molten lead 
which the machicolations could vomit 
forth, while trying to break through 
the double portcullises that blocked 
up the outer and the inner gateways. 


Subsequently Charles VI. added an- 
other pair of towers on either side of 
those already standing, and joining 
them together by an external wall of 
the same height as themselves, and 
about ten feet thick, made a stout cas- 
tle with eight of these lofty circular 
bastions. Round the whole was dug 
a ditch five-and-twenty feet deep, 
through which water flowed ; and the 
rgad of entry to the capital was no 
longer suffered to go through the cita- 
del, but was taken round by the 
northern wall, and carried under a 
strong barbican touching the outer 
edge of the ditch. The plan of the 
Bastile was of an oblong form, divided 
into two unequal courts; the larger 
of these, on the southern side, was 
overlooked by six of the great towers; 
the smaller, to the north, by four. 
In the outer walls of the towers, or of 
the intermediate spaces, the windows 
were as few and as narrow as they 
could be made, serving strictly for the 
mere purposes of defence; on the 
platform above, small watch posts 
occurred at rare intervals; and at a 
later period, the only ingress afforded 
was by a drawbridge between the two 
towers to the south. The gateway 
that served in the time of Charles V., 
had been blocked up between the two 
towers, and was converted into a cha- 
pel. Outside, over the ancient arch, 
there remained, till the final destruc- 
tion of the edifice, the statues of the un- 
fortunate Charles VI., his wicked wife 
Isabel of Bavaria, two of their chil- 
dren, and the good St Anthony in the 
midst. Viewed from the Rue St An- 
toine, or from the opposite side, the 
Bastile presented a broad, imposing 
front of four towers; but from the 
Boulevards, which were at that period 
identical with the walls of the town, 
only the end of the edifice, with two 
towers, was visible. The aspect, too, 
was neither so frowning nor so gloomy 
as might have been supposed; for 
owing to the fine climate, the stone 
had kept its light grey colour, and 
in many parts, even till the end of the 
eighteenth century, preserved the tint 
which it still wears, now that it has 
been worked up into the magnificent 
bridge leading from the Place de la 
Concorde to the Chamber of Depu- 
ties. In 1830, when the lower part 
of one of the towers remained on the 
Place de la Bastile, the colour of the 
stone showed what that of the whole 
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edifice had been; and the pointed 
loopholes or soupirauz, still visible, 
testified how carefully the fortress 
had been terminated in its minutest 
details. The governor of the cha- 
teau lived in detached buildings to 
the south, and had ample courts, ter- 
races, and gardens wherein to “ apri- 
cate” and invent methods for better se- 
curing his prisoners, or the otherinmates 
of the Bastile: it was not an easy mat- 
ter to come even at his residence from 
without, so circuitous was the passage, 
and so many opportunities did salient 
corners afford for making a stout de- 
fence. At a periéd when the build- 
ing had become more exclusively de- 
voted to the reception of state prison- 
ers, the chapel was transferred from 
between the two central towers of the 
eastern front to a similar position be- 
tween those of the west. It was a 
narrow, inconvenient room, savour- 
ing little of religion, but much of mi- 
litary control ; and on its roof, as if 
in diversion, the pigeon-house of his 
excellency the governor was construct- 
ed. Within, and opposite to the altar, 
were six narrow niches cut out of the 
wall, and communicating with a dark 
passage behind. Each of these boxes 
could just hold one man in an upright 
posture; and a narrow slit, closed with 
glass and protected by an iron grat- 
ing, allowed a prisoner, when placed 
within, to see what was going on at 
the altar, but in no other part of the 
chapel. A wretched curtain, on the 
outside of each slit, was withdrawn by 
one of the guards when mass was go- 
ing on; and the prisoner, as one who 
had experienced it has stated, could 
perceive the officiating priest as if he 
were looking at him through a tele- 
scope. Such was the religious conso- 
lation afforded to the prisoners. 

The lofty circular towers had each 
their name, derived either from re- 
markable prisoners who had been con- 
fined in them, or from some traditions 
with which they were connected. The 
visitor, on entering the first, or south- 
ern and largest court, had on his right 
hand the Tour de la Comté, said to 
have been so called because the un- 
fortunate Count of St Pol—he whoheld 
at bay the Duke of Burgundy and 
Louis XI. of France, till he was en- 
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trapped in his own toils—had been 
confined in it in 1475, for the short 
time which intervened between his 
arrest and his execution. After this 
tower on the right hand, came the two 
which had originally guarded the gate- 
way of the fortress of Charles V.; 
and they were known as the Tour du 
Trésor and the Tour de la Chapelle, 
In the former, Henry IV. kept his 
well-hoarded treasures under the safe 
guardianship of his faithful Sully, Im- 
mediately on the left hand of the en- 
trance, was the Tour de la Baziniére, 
named from M. de la Baziniére, who 
was confined there in 1663: next to 
it stood the Tour de la Berthaudiére, 
deriving its appellation from a similar 
cause, but rendered more celebrated 
than any of its grim companions, from 
its having been the abode of the mys- 
terious Iron Mask—that enigma and 
disgrace of the reign of Louis XIV, 
Within the walls of this tower, the lin- 
gering life of that unfortunate prison- 
er was spent, after his transferring 
thither from the Isle of St Margue- 
rite ;* and when death put a period to 
his sufferings, the governor of the Bas- 
tile had the interior of his apartment 
entirely scraped, so as to remove the 
possibility of any writing on the wall 
betraying the secret of his name. The 
third tower on this side, fronting the 
city, was by a strange mockery called 
the Tour de la Liberté, asif that name 
could ever be appended to any thing 
connected with the Bastile! A mas- 
sive pile of building, running athwart 
the fortress, and forming the northern 
side of the principal court, contained 
a guard-house, with various apart- 
ments less gloomy than those of the 
towers, and fit for the reception of pri- 
soners of rank, such as the Cardinal 
de Rohan, M. de Saint James, and 
others, who, from time to time, were 
their unwilling occupants. The smal- 
ler court was flanked by the Tour de 
la Chapelle, the Tour de la Liberté, 
and two others at the northern corners, 
of which, that towards the Rue St 
Antoine was known as the Tour du 
Puits ; the other, frowning over the 
faubourg, as the Tour du Coin. In 
this, the Maréchal de Bassompiérre was 
immured for twelve long years, from 
1631 to 1643, and here he wrote his 





* If the Iron Mask was not the Intendant Fouquet, he must have been a brother 


legitimate or illegitimate, of Louis XIV. 
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admirable Memoirs: here, too, Le 
Maitre de Sacy was incarcerated from 
1666 to 1668, during which time he 
made the greatest part of his transla- 
tion of the Bible ; while, at a later pe- 
riod, it had for one of its tenants a 


- third literary character, Constantin de 


Renneville, author of the History of 
the Bastile. 

Such was this famous fortress, the 
ready engine of political vengeance, 
and the mute accomplice of royal ini- 
quity, at all periods of the French mo- 
narchy. To no building could the in- 
scription over the gate of Dante’s In- 
Jerno be more aptly applied:— 


‘¢ Lasciate ogni speranza voi ch’ entrate ; ” 


and its fatal drawbridge led but too 
surely to what the poet’s term of a 
*¢ citta dolente” most aptly character- 
ized. Now, however, allis changed ; 
the site is no longer to be recognized ; 
not a stone remains; a canal flows far 
below where the deepest dungeons, 
the oubliettes, were once constructed ; 
and above, verifying the lines of Pope, 
a brazen column— 
——“‘ pointing to the skies, 

Like a tall bully, lifts its head and lies.” 


Here stands the vulgar and clumsy 
pillar ycleped « The column of July,” 
covered with the gilded names of soi- 
disans victims of that catastrophe, 
and bearing on its apex a golden idol, 
to proclaim to the mob the triumph of 
the Revolution, and the reign of a craf- 
ty usurper. But our object is not to 
dwell on the present, we turn back our 
thoughts to the past : and opening the 
worm-eaten leaves of a venerable folio 
chronicle that lies before us, we read 
in it the narrative of a tragic scene 
witnessed in olden times by the walls 
of the Bastile. 

In the picturesque and wild province 
of Perigord is the small town of Biron, 
which at a very early period was the 
head place of a feudal barony, and 
has never since ceased to give a title 
to one of the oldest houses of the 
French nobility. Gaston de Gontault, 
seigneur of Biron in the middle of the 
fourteenth century, was the first of the 
family whose name occupies a place 
of note in French annals; and from 
that period the same name has been 
borne by:a series of men eminent for 
their virtues, their public services, or 
their misfortunes. During the reigns 
of Charles IX., Henry III., and 
Henry IV., the head of the family, 
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Armand de Gontault, was a personage 
of no small importance ; and the last 
of these monarchs was under heavy ob- 
ligations to his courage and ability 
for possession of the throne. The 
Baron de Biron had been educate@ as 
one of the pages of Margaret of Na- 
varre, and had afterwards been first 
raised to the rank of ‘* Chevalier des 
Ordres du Roy,” and then chosen by 
the brave Maréchal de Brissac to bear 
his guidon, or standard, at the head of 
a chosen company of guards. He 
took an active partin the Piedmontese 
wars of that epoch ; and, while engaged 
in the siege of a fortress, received a 
wound which lamed him for life. Du- 
ring the civil contests in his own coun- 
try, he was present at the bloody fields 
of Dreux, St Denys, and Montcon- 
tour, as well as at numerous sieges, 
covering himself on all occasions with 
honour by his headlong gallantry. In 
1569, Charles 1X. made him grand- 
master of the Artillery ; and in 1577, 
Henry III., who, amidst his many 
weaknesses, could sometimes distin- 
guish the merits of his friends, pre- 
sented him with the baton of Maréchal 
de France, and added the lieutenant- 
generalship of the province of Guy- 
enne. The collar of the Order of the 
Holy Ghost, which he received from 
the sovereign in 1581, counterbalanced 
the chagrin he had afterwards to en- 
dure from being twice defeated by 
Spanish commanders, when sent to 
succour the Duke of Alencon in the 
Low Countries, On the assassination 
of Henry III., Armand de Gontault 
was one of the first nobles and com. 
manders who declared for Henry IV. ; 
and the impulse which this act of de- 
cision gave to the fortunes of that mo- 
narch was widely felt by his partizans. 
He had many years before married a 
lady of remarkable beauty, Jeanne, 
daughter and heiress of the Seigneur of 
Ornesan and Blancart ; and a family of 
three sons and five daughters were the 
offspring of their union. The eldest 
son, Charles de Gontault, was grown 
up to be a young man of great 
gallantry and chivalrous disposition, 
and had already distinguished him- 
self by his military prowess under 
his father’s command ; he was known 
to, and esteemed by, the King of Na- 
varre, and he followed his father in 
ardently embracing that monarch’s 
cause as soon as the throne of France 
became vacant. In the battle of 
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Arques, which was of so much impor- 
tance to the future prospects of Henry, 
the Maréchal de Biron, by his strate- 
gic abilities, contributed greatly to 
the success of his sovereign’s arms ; 
and Charles, then in his twenty- 
seventh year, fought with the most 
brilliant and impetuous courage. At 
Ivry, in the following year, (1590,) 
the Seigneur of Biron and his son 
again showed their devotion to the 
new monarch ; and shortly after, the 
maréchal succeeded in subjecting a 
large portion of Normandy to the 
sway of that prince. He continued 
to aid Henry both by his counsels and 
his sword, in bad fortune and in good, 
until 1592, when he was killed by a 
cannon-ball while reconnoitring the 
town of Epernay, in Champagne. 
The maréchal had the merit of hav- 
ing dissuaded Henry from abandoning 
his cause at a period when it seemed 
most desperate; and it was owing to 
his courageous advice that the king 
abstained from flying to England, or 
from shutting himself up within the 
walls of La Rochelle, when pressed by 
the superior forces of the Duke of May- 
enne. The king had always enter- 


tained the most affectionate regard 
for his faithful servitor, and placed in 
his long practised judgment the most 


implicit reliance; his loss, however, 
was not felt so severely, since he was 
succeeded by his son, who, with more 
brilliant but not such solid qualities 
as his sire, held a high place in the 
opinion of the sovereign, and was at 
one time beloved by him almost as a 
brother. 

Charles de Gontault, after the bat- 
tle of Ivry, was present at the sieges 
of Paris and Rouen, and took an ac- 
tive part in the engagement at Au- 
male; on the death of his father, he 
was made admiral of France, and two 
years after, was created, like him, a 
maréchal. From this period, the 
military successes of the Baron de 
Biron, and the esteem felt for him by 
his royal master, advanced concurrent- 
ly in a long career of uninterrupted 
brightness. The new maréchal was 
entrusted with the government of 
Burgundy in 1594, and captured the 
towns of Beaune, Auxonne, Autun, 
and numerous others; while at the 
battle of Fontaine Francaise, in the 
same year, his impetuous courage had 
carried him into the midst of the 
enemy’s artquebusiers, and he was 
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rescued only by a charge, headed by 
the king in person. His body was 
riddled with sword wounds, and he 
had received such a desperate cut over 
the head, that his senses were nearly 
gone; the blood, too, flowed so co- 
piously into his eyes and down his 
face, that he could not recognise the 
monarch. On recovering from his 
wounds, which confined him many 
months to his bed, he resumed an 
active command, was at the sieges of 
Amiens and La Feére, then held by 
the Spaniards, who threatened to dis- 
member France of some of her fairest 
provinces, and afterwards ravaged the 
whole of Artois, where he took the 
Marquis de Varembon prisoner. Di- 
plomatic honours now awaited him; 
he was sent ambassador to England 
in 1598, and was an object of warm 
admiration at the court of Elizabeth. 
On his return, the king elevated the 
barony of Biron into a dukedom, an- 
nexed to it the privilege of the peer- 


-age, and then dispatched the duke as 


ambassador to Brussels, where he was 
to witness the Archduke of Austria 
swear to the peace of Vervins. Three 
years after, he was a second time sent 
as ambassador to compliment Queen 
Elizabeth, and in 1602 proceeded in 
the same quality to Switzerland, where 
he concluded an alliance with the Con- 
federated Cantons. Few subjects of the 
French monarchy had ever mounted 
so rapidly or so highly as the fortu- 
nate maréchal; few have ever fallen 
more suddenly or more mournfully 
from their “high estate.” This was 
the last phase of his grandeur, and he 
was destined, within a few short 
months, to pay the bloody price of 
overweening ambition and misplaced 
confidence. 

Our old chronicle notices, under 
the date of 1601, that “ this year a 
treason was discovered, although it 
had been four years in hand ;” it then 
goes on to moralize upon the impro- 
bability of any man’s becoming bad 
all of a sudden, strengthening its re- 
marks by observing, that “ the Nor- 
thern Sea does not freeze of itself, but 
rather the rivers and marshes which 
flow into it;” and then details the 
history of the fall of the Duke de Bi- 
ron. Nothing but what his adversa~ 
ries have recorded, or those who 
swore against him on his trial de- 
posed, has come down to us conccrus 
ing the treason, real or imputed, 
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which led to his disgrace and ruin; 
and there are only reasonings from 
improbabilities and discrepancies to 
be alleged in his defence. The com- 
mon opinion of the day was, that the 
duke had been led away, by base in- 
teiguers, to lend an ear to criminal 
proposals, from the Duke of Savoy 
and the King of Spain, against his 
own sovereign; that he was discover- 
ed before he could carry his designs 
into effect ; and that the king, wound- 
ed to the heart at finding so bad a 
return made for his extreme kindness, 
gave the maréchal over to the parlia- 
ment, and so to death, The chro- 
nicler states, that the ambitious dis- 
position of the duke being evident 
to all the world, the crafty Spanish 
commanders in the Low Countries 
thought him a likely man to listen to 
projects which might raise his own 
fortunes, even at the expense of the 
country he was charged to defend ; 
and accordingly, soon after the tak- 
ing of Laon, when the duke had been 
momentarily offended at the king’s 
giving to the Duchess de Beaufort a 
favour which he had in vain solicited, 
they offered him an annual pay of 
two hundred thousand crowns, and the 
chief command of the Spanish forces 
in France, if he would pass over to 
their side. He seems to have had the 
weakness not to disclose the offer to 
the king, instead of simply rejecting 
it; and he ever after retained in his 
own dosom an involuntary conscious- 
ness of the high estimation in which 
his military abilities were held by the 
enemy. The chronicle says, that he 
was often heard to say he could never 
die till he should have seen his head 
on a crown-piece—that he would ra- 
ther lose his head on a scaffold than 
get his bread in an hospital—and that 
he often repeated the words “ Aut 
Cesar aut nullus” to his intimate 
friends. It was after the siege of 
Amiens that a gentleman of Provence, 
of ruined fortunes and character, La 
Nocle, seigneur of La Fin, who had 
been mixed up with the troubles of 
that district, and was overloaded with 
debts, contrived to wheedle himself 
into the duke’s confidence, and to offer 
his services for criminal purposes with 
the enemy. He so far succeeded that 
he induced the maréchal to give intel- 
ligence to the Duke of Savoy, of an 
intended attack of a fort ; which, how- 
ever, did not prevent it from falling 
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into the hands of France. This was 
the first overt act of treachery, and it 
appears to have been connected with 
a secret proposal to him, when am- 
bassador at Brussels, for contracting 
a matrimonial alliance with the sister 
of the Duke of Savoy. Negotiations 
to this effect were carried on through 
the medium of La Fin and Renazé, 
the Duke de Biron’s secretary, on the 
one hand, and the Duke of Savoy and 
the Spanish Conde de Fuentes, on the 
other; notwithstanding that the war 
continued on the frontier, and that the 
maréchal took most of the towns of 
the Bresse country from the Spanish 
garrisons. It does not appear that 
the duke’s propositions ever went so 
far as for himself to pass over to the 
Spanish side ; but rather that he hoped, 
by marrying the Princess of Savoy, to 
obtain the hereditary government of 
Burgundy from his own sovereign, 
and thus to erect it into a kind of in- 
dependent principality, to be held by 
feudal tenure of France. He sent, 
however, several pieces of information 
to the Duke of Savoy, which saved 
the troops of that prince from great 
reverses; and on Henry IV. refusing 
to give the command of Bourg to some 
one for whom he had solicited it, went 
into the most violent paroxysms of 
anger, and even meditated personal 
vengeance on the monarch. The 
king, however, who at this time had 
received intelligence of the enemy 
having tried to tamper with the maré- 
chal, discredited the report; and on 
his favourite coming to him at Lyons, 
and confessing himself to have been in 
the wrong about Bourg, freely forgave 
him all offences he might have com- 
mitted up to that period—such were 
the words which issued from the royal 
mouth. The enemies of the duke 
declare that, immediately after this 
interview and his pardon, Biron dis- 
patched his agents into Italy, to 
Turin and Ivrea, in order to push on 
the negotiations for his marriage more 
rapidly than before. However this 
may be, the evil reports against him 
circulated again at court; the mon- 
arch’s confidence was completely 
estranged; and the agent, real or 
supposed of the duke, La Fin, was. 
brought to make revelations, while 
Renazé was secretly arrested. Two 
noblemen were implicated in their de- 
nunciations together with the Duke 
de Biron: these were the Comte d’ 
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Auvergne, of royal blood, and the 
Baron de Lux. The Prince de Join- 
ville, the Duke de Bouillon, the Baron 
de Fontanelle, and Montbarrault, go- 
vernor of Rennes, were more or less 
suspected of not being altogether 
strangers to the duke’s proceedings. 
Such, however, was the high credit 
and influence of the Maréchal de Biron, 
that the king did not think it prudent 
toattempt his arrestin an open manner ; 
and, asthechronicle states, the monarch 
had still so much affection for him that 
he concluded his impetuous spirit had 
been misled by the rogues into whose 
hands he had fallen, and hoped by his 
influence over his friend to lead him 
to a full confession. With this view, 
aud with the secret determination of 
making his clemency commensurate 
only with Biron’s candour, Henry 
summoned the duke to attend him at 
Fontainbleau. 

La Fin had been to this royal resi- 
dence ostensibly on the duke’s busi- 
ness, but in reality to communicate 
with the officers of the crown, and to 
insure to himself the reward of his 
treachery towards Biron. He had 
secret interviews with the king at the 
royal vineyards, near the town; with 
the chancellor by night, in his own 
house at Fontainbleau; and in the 
heart of the forest with Sully. * All,” 
says the chronicle, “had horror at 
seeing the writings which they saw, 
and at hearing the designs which they 
heard.” The chancellor, too, was so 
much impressed with the importance 
of the papers remitted to him by La 
Fin, that he sewed them up in a corner 
of his pourpoint, and kept them by 
him day and night. The duke had 
many misgivings after receiving the 
royal summons, and his friends were 
not backward in cautioning him not to 
trust himself at court; still he could 
not openly refuse the orders of the 
sovereign, and he journeyed slowly 
from Lyons to Fontainbleau with 
only a small retinue. ‘ Against his 
journey,” the chronicle relates, ‘he 
had many evil omens: a bird called 
the ‘duke,’ came into aroom where he 
was sitting, before he set out, without 
any one knowing how it had entered. 
He gave orders that it should be care- 
fully kept and fed; but as soon as he 
. was gone it died. Incontinently 
thereon, the horse which the arch- 
duke had given him, and which he 
called the Pastrave, went mad, and 
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killed itself. The same did a horse 
which he had had from the Grand 
Duke of Tuscany; and another which 
the Duke of Lorrain had given him 
fell ill. He arrived at Fontainbleau 
just at the time when nobody believ 
he would come—that is to say, on 
the Wednesday, 18th of June, and 
when the king was beginning to think 
of taking horse within a few days to 
go into Burgandy. Asjhis majesty 
was entering the great garden about 
six o'clock, he was heard tosay to M, 
de Souvre, ‘ He will not come ;’ but 
scarcely were the words out of his 
mouth, and he had taken a step or 
two, when the Duke de Biron was 
discovered approaching, amid a troop 
of seven or eight. The king, on per- 
ceiving him, said he was come just in 
time to lead him to his house. Biron 
advanced, and, still at some distance, 
made three profound salutations. The 
king embraced him, and told him he 
was come just in time to lead him to 
his house. This expression had an 


apparent signification, which was ac- 
cepted by those who believed that the 
king was speaking of a lodge in one 
of the pavilions of the garden; but it 


had another secret one, understood 
only by a few, which meant that, if 
the duke did not make up his mind to 
humiliating submission, he would 
banish him from his favour and pre- 
sence, and would send him to one of 
his own seats.” Biron began to make 
excuses for coming late ; but the king 
listened to only the first words of 
what he.was going to say, and, taking 
the duke’s hand, led him to see the 
new buildings he bad been making, 
and walked him from one garden 
to another. The Duke d’Espernon 
seized an opportunity of whispering 
in Biron’s ear that he would repent 
having trusted to his courage rather 
than his friends; and soon after, the 
king, speaking to him of the causes of 
discontent that he had against him asa 
friend and subject, the duke only re- 
plied by protestations of innocence, 
which were not free from certain pe- 
tulant expressions ill suited to the pre- 
sence of royalty. 

When the time for dinner arrived 
—in those days about eleven o'clock 
—Biron was observed to commit a 
breach in etiquette, by asking the 
Duke d’Espernon for leave to make 
one of his table, whereas he ought to 
have dined at the table of the Grand. 
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master of the Court; and, as the 
chronicle remarks, “to have made 
one of the king’s household, since his 
own had not arrived.” The repast 
finished, the two dukes, and the noble- 
men who were with them, returned to 
the royal apartments, where the king 
was still attable. As soon as Biron en- 
tered, Henry desired the Duke de Ven- 
ddme, his eldest son by the Belle Ga- 
brielle d’ Estrées, Duchess de Beaufort, 
tosalute him; and then, having walked 
down the magnificent gallery known 
as the Salle de la Belle Cheminée, 
amidst the court, retired to his private 
cabinet, ordering two or three noble- 
men tocomein, but not speaking a word 
to the Maréchal de Biron. From that 
moment it became evident that the 
royal favour was gone; and, to use 
the chronicle’s expression, the duke, 
as he leaned pensively by the side of 
the royal bed, “ was shunned by the 
brilliant crowd as a man who had got 
the plague.” He was not allowed to 
remain long in suspense. The Mar- 
quis de Rhosny, Sully, came out of 
the royal cabinet, apparently to speak 
to Monsieur de la Guelle, but in real- 
ity to see if Biron were still at hand. 
He did not salute the duke, but, 
returning to the king, re-appeared 
after the lapse of a few minutes, and 
told him to enter the royal presence. 

Here Henry informed the duke of 
the substance of what he had heard, 
and adding that he wished to have a 
full account of his erroneous acts from 
his own mouth, in order that there the 
matter might end, pressed him to 
withhold nothing from one who de- 
sired so much to continue his f.i-nd. 
The maréchal, not aware of La Fin’s 
treachery, nor of Renazé’s arrest, pro- 
tested in the loudest and most vehe- 
ment terms of his innocence, and 
begged of his majesty that opportu- 
nity might be given him of taking 
vengeance on his calumniators with 
his sword. The king said nothing 
more, but desired him to come to the 
tennis-court, and directed him and 
the Duke d’Espernon to play against 
himself and the Count de Soissons, 
D’Espernon here told Biron that he 
intended to set out for Paris next day ; 
Biron begged him to remain, and 
added, that they would play another 
' game at tennis. ‘“ You play well,” 
rejoined the former ; * but you do not 
know whom you play with.” This 
hint, which he for whom it was in- 
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tended did not take, was understood 
by the king; but the monarch said no- 
thing. Supper time came; the duke 
sat at the grapd-master’s table, silent 
and shunned by the court; and the 
king, who, after his repast, was ob- 
served to pace up and down his chame 
ber, ejaculating, from time to time, 
‘«* He must bend or break!” at length 
sent the Count de Soissons to the 
infatuated maréchal to try and over- 
come his obdurate resolution. All 
was in vain. 

Next morning at an early hour the 
king went into the garden towards the 
aviary, and having been joined by 
Biron, for whom he had sent, walked 
forward with the duke, at some dis- 
tance from the rest, and there begged 
him once more to trust to his best 
friend, and, by making a full confes- 
sion, throw himself on his mercy. 
The attendants who were behind ob- 
served Biron gesticulating with great 
force, striking his breast, waving his 
arms in the air, and making loud pro- 
testations of innocence. The king 
and Biron returned, the duke quitting 
the monarch as the latter entered his 
apartments for dinner: immediately 
after a letter was thrust into his hand, 
in which some one anonymously con- 
jured him to quit the court without 
delay. Biron showed it to the captain 
of his guard, who was then in atten- 
dance, and the only reply it elu- 
cidated from that officer, was, that he 
wished a dagger had been plunged in 
his breast sooner than that they had 
ever come to Fontainbleau. All the 
afternoon the king was observed to be 
in an unusually absent and yet irritat- 
ed mood: several of the king’s confi- 
dential councillors were seen speak 
ing to the monarch in short whispers ; 
there was a coming and going ; there 
was evidently something of importance 
in the wind, and most of the courtiers 
expected every moment to see the 
duke arrested and subjected to sum- 
mary execution. Henry was observed 
to be busily engaged in giving confi- 
dential orders to the Sieurs de Vitry 
and de Praslin; and after supper, 
while walking again in the gardens, 
was joined by Biron and the Count 
d’Auvergne. These noblemen had at 
length taken the alarm: they had 
ordered their horses to be kept saddled ; 
had asked for leave to withdraw from 
court, and intended to be off next 
morning. Henry, with his usual 
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kindness, invited Biron to join the 
queen’s card-party ; and led the way 
into her majesty’s chamber. As they 
passed through the door, Auvergne 
whispered in Biron’s ear, “ We are 
undone!” and the game began. The 
king, while the duke was playing with 
the queen, moved rapidly about the 
chamber in the greatest agitation; and 
at length, as the chronicler says, un- 
able to contain himself, rushed into 
his cabinet, and falling on his knees, 
prayed long and earnestly that he 
might be able to form a just judgment 
in this difficulty of mind. Henry, re- 
lieved by this effusion, and tranquil- 
lized as to the uprightness of his in- 
tentions towards the duke, determined 
to make one last effort; and, if he 
should fail in inducing his proud spirit 
to stoop to a confession, to yield him 
into the hands of justice. He returned 
accordingly to the queen’s chamber, 
took her majesty’s hand of cards, and 
at times walked about. The Count 
d’ Auvergne was gone, and Monsieur 
de Varennes, lieutenant of Biron’s 
guards, as he stooped to pick up his 
cloak, took the opportunity of whis.- 


pering his master that all was lost. 


The duke became troubled, played 
false, and lost the game. The queen 
rallied him for his want of skill; and 
the king, saying that the play had gone 
on long enough, entered his cabinet. 
Biron was summoned thither in a few 
minutes, and he had that last inter- 
view with his sovereign on which his 
fate depended. The king was now 
more explicit: he assured Biron that 
he knew all: that concealment was in 
vain, and that his clemency would go 
much further than the maréchal ex- 
pected. He desired, however, to hear 
from his own mouth all that had 
passed between him, the Duke of 
Savoy, and the Condé de Fuentes. 
The unfortunate Biron, prompted by 
mistaken pride, and relying on the 
fidelity of La Fin, asserted that it was 
too bad of his majesty to push an 
honest man so hard, and that he had 
never entertained any criminal ideas. 
*¢ Would to God it were so!” replied 
the king ;-‘* you are unwilling to con- 
fess to me ; adieu! good-night !”” 
These were the last words Biron 
ever heard from the monarch’s mouth. 
As he passed out from the royal cabin- 
et into the grand ‘chamber, Monsieur 
de Vitry laid his hand on his sword, 
and demanded it in the king’s name. 
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. Biron protested loudly, and desired the 


Duke de Montbazon to request of his 
majesty that his sword might be de- 
livered into his hands alone ; the king 
sent back word to Monsieur de Vitry 
that he was to execute his order. 
Biron still protested, and three or 
four hours, as the chronicler states, 
were spent in contestation before the 
duke would give up his weapon ; 
and even when he did so, he looked 
around to see whose sword he might 
snatch from its scabbard to use in his 
defence. His purpose, however, was 
anticipated, - and he was desired to 
move forward ; the royal guards, with 
their partizans and arquebuses on their 
shoulders, were drawn up in the long 
gallery; and Biron, thinking that they 
had orders to finish him at once, call- 
ed out loudly for some one to lend 
him a weapon, “that he might die with 
something in his hand :” he asked in 
his fury for a burning brand from the 
hearth, or for one of the silver candle- 
sticks, that he might at least defend 
himself and not die without a struggle. 
The officer observed that no harm 
was intended him, and he was remove 
ed to the guard-room, where he pass~ 
ed the night. Meanwhile, other 
officers hastened to his apartments and 
seized all his baggage and papers. 
The conduct of the Count d’ Auvergne 
was widely contrasted with this. He 
was preparing for bed when Monsieur 
de Praslin came to demand his sword, 
“ Here! take it,” said the count; “it 
has never killed any thing but wild 
boars; if you had told me of this be- 
forehand, I should have been in bed and 
asleep a couple of hours ago!’ En- 
voys were sent without delay to the 
different courts of Europe to convey 
authentic information of the discovery 
of the maréchal’s guilt, so important 
to the fate of the monarchy was the 
arrest of the duke considered ; but the 
maréchal and the count were kept in 
custody at Fontainbleau for a fort- 
night before they were ordered to the 
Bastile. The day after his arrest, 
Biron thought to alter the king’s pur- 
pose by sending him word that, unless 
he took measures to the contrary, the 
Baron de Lux would admit the Span- 
iards into the strong places of Burgun- 
dy as soon as he should hear of his 
arrest, This incensed the king to the 
highest degree, and convinced him of 
Biron’s criminality—he had already 
examined the Baron de Lux at Fon- 
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tainbleau, and the Maréchal de Laver- 
din had already been sent into Bur- 
gundy to keep the country quiet. 
« His obstinacy has been his ruin!” 
exclaimed Henry ; “ had he told me 
the truth, though I have the proofs in 
my hand,-he would not have been 
where he is. I would have given two 
hundred thousand crowns to have 
had the means of pardoning him. I 
never loved any one so much as I 
loved him. I could have entrusted 
him with my own son—with my king- 
dom itself.” 

The two prisoners, Biron and Au- 
vergne, were taken by water to Paris 
in sumptuous barges belonging to the 
court: rich carpets and hangings 
thrown over the canopies raised with- 
in the vessels, concealed the noblemen 
from public view: guards were in 
the barges, and in the boats that ae- 
companied them: and the simple vil- 
lagers on the banks of the Seine won- 
dered as they saw the cortége pass, 
The duke and the count were placed 
forthwith in the Bastile, and within 
two days after, the king and court hav- 
ing returned to the capital, the prelim- 
inary proceedings of Biron’s trial eom- 
menced. On the depositionof La Fin 
and Renazé being communicated to 
the unfortunate duke, he burst into 
violent paroxysms of indignation and 
despair, protesting that their evidence 
was utterly false, and heaping on 
them counter-accusations of moral 
turpitude of the deepest dye. . His 
mother applied in vain to the king’s 
lawyers that an advocate should be 
allowed her unfortunate son, to plead 
in his defence: she was told briefly 
and dryly that it was contrary to rule, 
and could not be granted on account 

the enormity of his offence. The 

orms of the law were allowed to take 
their course, and Biron was brought 
before the Parliament of Paris. The 
Peers of France had been summoned 
to attend this trial; but they all ab- 
stained: and the duke’s judges met 
him for the first and only time on 
Saturday, the 27th of July, in the 
Golden Chamber. This splendid 
room, then richly adorned with hang- 
ings of great worth and gilded beams, 
is the same apartment as that now 
occupied by the modern Court of 
Cassation. Biron was brought from 
the Bastile by water, at five in the 
morning: one hundred and twelve 
judges were assembled, and the pro- 
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ceedings lasted with little intermission 
till ten at night. The duke was ac- 
commodated with a stool of honour 
within the bar, and the depositions 
were read over to him; but he was 
never confronted with the witnesses, 
nor allowed to call any in his own be- 
half. He defended himself with great 
acuteness and ability, and showed, 
with tolerable clearness, that if he had ~ 
been guilty of any treason towards the 
king, it was prior to their last meet- 
ing at Lyons, when the monarch had 
given him a verbal forgiveness of all 
offences committed up to that time. 
He ended by invoking on himself 
the direst punishment for any thing 
that could be proved against him 
since. The court overruled the fact 
of the king’s verbal pardon as being 
of any value in his case, and agreed 
that he should produce writing to this 
effect—a solemn mockery of justice 
this, which only aggravated the po- 
sition of the unfortunate prisoner: 
while, to his assertion of innocence at 
a late period, the fact of one of his 
private secretaries, Hebert, having 
been to Milan, though sent ostensibly 
to show Italy to some of the duke’s 
noble pages and to buy velvet stuffs, 
was considered a sufficient answer as 
proving late communication with the 
Duke of Savoy. The parliament could 
hardly dare, even under a just mo- 
narch like Henry 1V., to find a pri- 
soner, whose arrest had taken place - 
under such peculiar circumstances, 
innocent; and on the Monday fol- 
lowing the chancellor brought in a 
decree of guilt and death. 

Though the king had been well 
received on*his return to Paris, po- 
pular feeling was rather in favour of 
the Duke de Biron ; and the members 
of the Gontault family were so re- 
solved to have their revenge on the 
traitor La Fin, that it was found ne- 
cessary to order him a guard of 
twenty men for his personal safety. 
As soon as the duke’s sentence was 
known, the gentlemen of his family 
went up to the king with an address 
for mercy; but the sovereign replied 
that it was impossible, and that jus- 
tice must take its course. At the 
same time, he added, he should never 
consider that any stain was attached 
to the maréchal’s relations. The 
only favour granted by Henry was, 
that the decapitation should take 
place within the Bastile, instead of on 


| Sept. 
left him, and shortly after the regis- 
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the Place de Gréve. The duke wrote 


a most affecting letter to his majesty, © 


which, however, is believed not to have 
been received, on learning the decree 
of the parliament: he reminded him 
of his military services, and of his 
zeal for his service ; prayed the royal 
clemency to spare his family the pain 
of a disgraceful execution, and en. 
treated the king to allow him to end 
his life in the ranks.of his own army, 
or in that of the Hungarians, who 
were then fighting against the Turks. 
It is remarkable that, even in this last 
appeal for mercy, the maréchal avoids 
confessing his guilt, though he also 
abstains from protesting his inno« 
cence :—he inveighs against his ene- 
mies, but he maintains to the last the 
evident traces of a bold unbroken 
spirit. 

Henry remained firm; and the 
preparations for the duke’s execution 
were ordered to be made. By some 
mistake the civil officers of the town 
erected a scaffold on the Place de 
Gréve, and this drew an innumerable 
crowd of people, says the chronicler; 
who waited in front of the Hotel de 
Ville from daybreak till midnight 
of the Tuesday following the trial. 
From his dungeon windows in the 
Bastile, Biron saw several thousands 
of country people hastening from the 
field into the town during the morn- 
ing, and his immediate exclamation 
was, “1 am judged and dead!” He 
prevailed, however, on M. de Baren- 
ton to go to Sully, then governor 
of the Bastile, and beg him to inter- 
eede with the king. He did so, and 
both Sully and his lady, with Zamet, 
the eminent merchant and favourite 
of the king, who was present, were so 
much affected by this appeal of the 
duke, that they burst into tears and 
remained along time silent. At length 
Sully observed that it was too late: 
that he could neither see Biron, nor 
intercede for him: that if he had 
taken his advice at first, he would not 
have been in the strait in which he 
now found himself: but that by his 
obstinate refusal to tell the truth to 
the king at Fontainbleau, he had de- 
prived his m:jesty of the means of 
granting him his life, and his friends 
of asking for it. Monsieur de Sillery 
delivered to Sully that evening the 
royal warrant for the duke’s execu- 
tion ; and “ at ten the next morning, 
which was a Wednesday,” as the 
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chronicle relates, “the chancellor, 
M. Pomponne de Bellievre, with M. 
de Sillery, and three Masters of Re- 
quests, arrived at the arsenal, where 
M. de Rhosny (Sully) was lodged, 
and thence went with him to the Bas- 
tile. They mounted by a private stair- 
case to the chamber of the concierge, 
named Rumigny: there Messieurs 
the Chancellor, de Rhosny, and de 
Sillery took their seats on stools, the 
rest remained standing aguinst the 
coffers; and they; resolved among 
themselves what it pleased them for 
the space of half an hour: when the 
said de Rhosny having withdrawn, 
the criminal registrar Voisin came, 
and after him the first president, 
who took the place of de Rhosny: 
and there they remained talking 
in a low voice for another half hour. 
During this time M. de Rhosny sent 
one of his attendants, who presently 


‘obtained from the chancellor a roll of 


those whom he desired should be pre- 
sent at the execution, so that the rest 
might be turned out; and he placed 
on the list the three masters of re- 
quests mentioned above, three audi- 
tors, three huissiers of the Council, 
three of the Parliament ; and of those 
who were to be present in the after- 
noon, namely, Rupin the chevalier of 
the guet, two lieutenants of the grand 
provost, the provost of merchants, four 
eschevins, fuur councillors of the city, 
and the registrary. About eleven 
o'clock, when they knew thatthemaré- 
chal had dined, the chancellor, habited 
in a gown of satin with large sleeves, 
followed by three masters of requests, 
the auditors, and the huissiers, went 
down, and traversed the court to go 
to the room of the Duke de Biron, 
who was lodged on the side next to 
the fields, above the chapel; but as 
they were going thither, the demoi- 
selle, wife of the Sieur de Rumighy, 
began to weep, with her hands joined 
and raised to her eyes. This was 
perceived by the duke, who put his 
head against the bars of his window, 
and exclaimed, ‘My God! I am 
dead! Ha! what sort of justice is this 
to put,an innocent man to death? 
Monsieur le Chaneelier, are you com. 
ing to pronounce my death? I am in- 
nocent of what they accuse me of!’ 
But though he continued to make éx- 
clamations of this kind, the chancel- 
lor passed on firm; and commanded 
him to be brought down into the cha- 
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pel. Here the duke broke into 
angry words and reproaches, and ex- 
claimed to the chancellor, * What, 
sir! you who have the appearance of 
a worthy man, have youallowed me 
to: be thus wretchedly condemned? 
-Ha, sir! if you had not told those 
gentlemen that the king wished for 
my death, they would not thus have 
condemned me! Sir—sir! you could 
have hindered this calamity, and you 
have notdone it: you shallanswer for 
it before God! Yes, sir, before God! to 
whose presence I summon you within 
a year; you and all the judges who 
have condemned me!’* As the 
duke uttered these words, he grasped 
with a firm hand the arm of the chaa- 
cellor, who was covered, while the 
duke himself was bareheaded, and in 
his pourpoint, having thrown off his 
mantle as soon as he saw that the of- 
ficers were coming up to his room. 
Biron continued to exclaim in a 
violent manner against the injustice of 
his sentence, and upbraided the king 
with ingratitude for the services of his 
father and himself. The chancellor, 
after endeavouring to calm him, de- 
manded his collar of the order of the 
Holy Ghost; whereupon Biron drew 


it forth from his pocket, not having 
worn it since his coming into the Bas- 
tile, and, putting it into the chancel- 
lor’s hands, said, ** There sir, take it! 
I sware by the share of paradise which 
{ hope to obtain, that I have never 
done any thing contrary to the statutes 


of the order.” Biron then asked for 
leave to make his will; but on the 
chancellor’s ordering two clergymen 
to attend him for the purposes of con- 
fession, he said there was no need: 
he had confessed himself to his own 
spiritual adviser every day for the last 
week; and during the preceding 
night, as he lay asleep, he had seen 
the heavens opened, and God extend- 
ing his arms towards him, summoning 
him to mount on high. ‘In all that 
he spoke,” says the chronicler, ‘ he 
uttered his words without any appear- 
ance of perturbation ; and it seemed 
as though he were haranguing at the 
head of his army, or as if he were go- 
ing to battle.” The chancellor then 
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| Sept. 
left him, and shortly after the regis- 
trary informed the duke that it was 
necessary he should hear his decree of 
death read over. ‘ Mygood friend,”’ 
replied Biron, “what am I to do?” 
‘¢ Sir, you must hear it on your knees.” 
The duke approached the altar of the 
chapel, knelt on his right knee, and, 
with his elbow on the altar and his 
hat in his hand, listened attentively to 
the fatal sentence. When the regis- 
trary came to the words, “for the 
crime of /éze-majesté,” he said no- 
thing; but when he heard him read 
on, “ for having compassed the king’s 
death,” he turned round and exclaimed, 
*¢ It’s false, it’s false—take that out!” 
Then hearing that the Place de Gréve, 
where malefactors were executed, 
was appointed for his death, «* What, 
on the Gréve!”’ he exclaimed ;_ they 
observed to him that the king had 
remitted this part of the punish- 
ment by special favour. “ What a 
favour!’’. rejoined the duke. At 
the words, “all his estates confiscat- 
ed, and the duchy of Biron united to 
the crown,”’—** What!” exclaimed 
the duke, “the king enriches him. 
self with my poverty ? And my bro- 
thers! what arethey todo? The king 
ought to have been contented with my 
life.” The reading of the decree ended, 
Biron began to dictate his will, mak- 
ing many bequests of his ready money 
and personal relics to his remaining 
servitors. He left 800 livres of 
yearly revenue, and a house that be- 
longed to him, near Dijon, to his ille- 
gitimate son,t (he had never been 
married,) whom he had by Made- 
moiselle Gillette Sebillote, demoiselle 
of Seveniéres, and daughter of the 
king’s procurator at Dijon; and he 
gave directions for the paying of all 
his debts. His guards then came to 
take leave of him, and they approach- 
ed one by one, with their hands on 


‘ their swords, all weeping, to embrace 


the duke. These melancholy scenes 
continued till five in the afternoon, 
during which time he had sent a mes- 
senger to the Count d’ Auvergne to 
bid him farewell; and the count in 
reply had returned a most affectionate 
message, with a request that Biron 





* The chancellor died the 9th of September, 1607, more than five years after this 


imprecation. 


+ Charles de Gontault, legitimized and ennobled in 1618, died at the siege of Dole, 


without issue. 
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would consider him as the guardian of 
his little boy. 

‘¢ Soon after five,” the chronicle re- 
lates, “the registrary returned to an- 
nounce to the unfortunate duke that 
it was time to descend to mount to 
God, a summons which he willingly 
obeyed. The scaffold was construct- 
ed in the corner of the court by the 
door to the garden; it was five feet 
high, without any hangings about it, 
and with a ladder placed at the bot- 
tom. The guards were in the court, 
the officers and Auissiers, with the 
magistrates, here and there. Having 
come down stairs, the duke advanced 
ten paces without uttering a word, 
except ‘Ha!’ three times, and 
rather loud—then turning towards the 
civil lieutenant, he said, ‘Sir, you 
have got bad guests in your house ; if 
you do not take care they will undo 
you’—alluding to La Fin and the 
Vidasme of Chartres, his nephew, 
who were lodged in the lieutenant’s 
residence. He then came to the foot 
of the scaffold and went down on his 
knees, having marched thither as 
though he were going to battle. He 
threw aside his hat, and prayed to 
God in a low voice, with the doctors 
by his side: this lasted half a quarter 
of an hour; and having done, he 
mounted the ladder without the least 
hesitation, clad in a habit of grey 
taffeta. Here, after taking off his 
pourpoint, he made exclamations to 
the same effect as during the morning, 
and added, that in truth he had been 
in error, but with regard to the 
king’s person, never; for that, if he 
had listened to the evil counsel given 
him, the king would have been dead 
ten years ago. After these words he 
received absolution from the priest ; 
then he looked at the soldiers who 
were guarding the gate, and said, 
‘Oh, how I wish that one of you 
would give me a shot through the 
body! Alas, what a pity! mercy is 
dead!’ When the registrary said, 
‘ Sir, your sentence must be read’— 
*I have already heard it,’ he replied 
— ‘ Sir,’ rejoined the registrary, 
‘we must read it again’ —‘ Read, 
read!’ said the duke. Still the 
duke talked on all the time, at first 
tranquilly, but when he again heard 
the words, ‘ for having compassed the 
king’s life’—‘ Gentlemen!’ he ex- 
claimed, ‘ this is false! Take that out 
of the sentence! I never thought of 
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such athing |’ The sentence having 
being read, the divines again ad- 
monished him to pray to God, which 
he did, and then bandaged his eyes 
himself, and put himself on his knees ; 
but all of a sudden he tore off his 
handkerchief and looked full at the 
executioner. It was thought by those 
who were present that he intended to 
seize the executioner’s sword, which, 
however, he did not find; because, 
when some one said to him that he 
must have his hair cut off and his 
hands bound, he uttered an oath, and 
exclaimed, ‘Come not near’ me! I 
cannot bear it; if you provoke me, 
lll throttle half the people I see 
here!’ At which words there might 
be seen some who had swords at their 
sides, and yet looked at the ladder of 
the scaffold in order to get out of his 
way. At lengthihe called Monsieur 
de Barenton, who had guarded him 
in the prison; and who, mounting 
upon the scaffold, bandaged his eyes, 
tied up his hair, and then said to 
the executioner, ‘Be quick! be 
quick!’ The executioner, to divert 
the duke’s attention, said to him, 
‘ Sir, you must repeat your In 
Manus, and then, making a sign to 
his valet to hand him his sword, cut 
off his head so dexterously that the 
stroke was hardly perceived! The 
head fell off at a bound into the 
court, but was taken up and placed 
on the scaffold ; the body was imme- 
diately covered with a black and 
white cloth, and the same evening was 
buried in the church of St Paul, in 
the middle of the nave before the pul- 
pit, the interment being without cere- 
mony, and attended by only six priests, 
with a few other persons.’ 

Thus-died, in his fortieth year, one 
of the most gallant commanders and 
most accomplished courtiers ever pro- 
duced by France. His execution was 
the last of any great note that took 
place within the walls of the Bastile ; 
and histragic end still remains as a dif- 
ficulty to be solved by the panegyrists 
of Henry IV., who thereby incurred, 
among a large portion of his subjects, 
the imputation of having too hastily 
listened to suspicious evidence, and 
overlooked the.great service of a mis- 
led but noble-hearted gentleman. It 
was on the 3lst of July 1602, when 
the execution took place; and, as 
the reverend Fathers Felibien and 
Lobineau observe, with the utmost 
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naiveté, in their History of the 
French capital—‘ His disaster made 
much noise in all Europe,.and parti- 
cularly in Paris, where it was the 
subject of conversation in every 80+ 
ciety for all the month of. August.” 
“There are three portraits of the un- 
fortunate maréchal in the collection 
at Versailles: they represent him as 
a man of personable appearance, with 
uncommon vivacity of. expression, 
sharp grey eyes, a high forehead, 
rather florid cheeks, and the air of a 
man of noble birth and talent. His 
death, as Henry promised, did not af- 
fect his family ; and the name main- 
tained its place among the leaders of 
the nation until, within these later 
times, the republican spirit of. France 
has driven out all that are good and 
noble from any share in public af- 
fairs. | 

Of the noblemen implicated with 
the Duke de Biron, Auvergne, after 


The Fowler. 


[Sept. 
two. mo isonment, was fully 
returned to royal favour; so was the 
Baron de Lux, who seems to have 
satisfied the king’s conscience that the 
maréchal was justly condemned, since 
Henry employed his usual expression, 
that he would not have lost the ex- 
planations of the baron “for two 
hundred thousand crowns.”. The 
Baron de Fontanelle was broken alive 
upon the wheel, in the Place de 
Gréve, in the September following ; 
and Montbarrault, governor of Rennes, 
was imprisoned for a long period in 
the fortress that had witnessed Bi- 
ron’s death. The Duke de Bouillon, 
though promised a safe conduct to go 
and come if he would wait on Henry 
at Fontainbleau, thought it most 
prudent to retire into Germany; and 
the Prince de Joinville, who was ar- 
rested by the king's order, was after a 
long detention. adjudged innocent and 
set at liberty. 





THE FOWLER, 


By Detra. 


And is there care in heav’n? and is there Jove 

In heav’nly spirits to these.creatures base, 

That may compassion of their evils move? 

There is—else much more wretched were the case 
Of men than beasts. But oh! the exceeding grace 
Of highest God! that loves his creatures so, 

And all his works with mercy doth embrace, 

That blessed angels he sends to and fro, 

To serve on wicked man—to serve his wicked foe. 


SPENSER, 


I nave an old remembrance—'tis as old 

As childhood’s visions, and ‘fis mingled with 
Dim thoughts, and scenes grotesque, by fantasy 
From out oblivion's twilight conjured up, 

Ere truth had shorn imagination’s beams,’ 

Or to forlorn reality tamed down 


The buoyant spirit. 


Yes! the shapes and hues 


Of winter twilight, often as the year 

Revolves, and hoar frost grimes the window sill, 
Bring back the lone waste scene that gave it birth, 
And make me, for a moment, what I’ was 

Then, on that Polar morn—a littlé’boy, 

And Earth again the realm of fairyland. 


A Fowler was our visitant ; his talk 
At eve beside the flickering’ hearth, ‘while howl’d 
The outward ‘winds, and hail-drops on the pane 
Tinkled, or down the chimney in the flame 
Whizz'd as they melted, was of forest and field, 
Wherein lay bright wild birds and’ timorous beasts, 
That shunn’d the face of man; and oh! the joy, 
The passion which lit up his brow, to con 





The Fowler. 
The feats of slight and cunning skill by which 
Their haunts were near'd, or on the heathy hills, 
Or ’mid the undergrove ; on snowy moor, 
- Or by the rushy lake—what time the dawn 
Reddens the east, or from on high the moon 
In the smooth waters sees her picture's orb, 
The white cloud slumbering in the windless sky, 
And midnight mantling all the silent hills. 


Ido remember me the very time— 

Though thirty shadowy years have lapsed between— 
"Tis graven as by the hand of yesterday. 
For weeks had raved the winds ; the angry seas 
Howl’d to the darkness, and down fallen the snows ; 
The redbreast to the window came for crumbs; 
Hunger had to the coleworts driven the hare ; 
The crow, at noontide, peck’d the travell’d road ; 
And the wood-pigeon, timorously bold, 
Starved from the forest, near’d the homes of man.— 
It was the dreariest depth of winter. tide, 
And on the ocean and its isles was felt 
The iron sway of the North; yea, even the fwl— 
That through the polar summer months could see 
A beauty in cpm rien naked isles, 
Or on the drifting icebergs seek a home— 
Even they had fled, on southern wing, in search 
Of less inclement shores. 

Perturb’d by dreams 
Pass'd o’er the slow night- watches ; many a thought 
And many a hope was forward bent on morn ; 
But weary was the tedious chime on chime, 
And hour on hour ’twas dark, and still "twas dark. 
At length we arose—for now we counted five— 
And by the flickering hearth array’d ourselves 
In coats and ’kerchiefs, for the early drift 
And biting season fit ;, the fowling-piece 
Was shoulder’d, and the blood-stain’d game-pouch slung 
On this side, and the gleaming flask on that: 
In sooth, we were a most accordant pair ; 
And thus accoutred, to the lone sea-shore 
In fond and fierce precipitance we flew. 


There was no breath abroad ; each in its cave, 
As if enchanted, slept the winds, and left 
Earth in a voiceless trance: around, the porch 
All stirlessly the darksome ivy clung; 
All silently the leafless trees held up 
Their bare boughs to.the sky ;, the atmosphere, 
Untroubled in its cold serenity, 
Wept icy dews ; and now the later stars, 
As by some hidden necromantic charm, 
Dilate, amid the death-like calm profound, 
On the white slumber-mantled earth gazed down.— 
Words may not tell, how to the temperament, 
And to the hue of that enchanted hour, 
The spirit was subdued ; a wizard scene! 
In the far west, the Pentland’s gloomy ridge 
Belted the pale blue sky, whereon a cloud, 
Fantastic, grey, and tinged with solemn light, 
Lay like a dreaming monster, and the moon, 
Waning, above its silvery rim upheld 
Her horns—as ’twere the Spectre of the Past. 
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naiveté, in their History of the 
French capital—* His disaster made 
much noise in all Europe, and parti- 
cularly in Paris, where it was the 
subject of conversation in every s0+ 
ciety for all the month of. August.” 
There are three portraits of the un- 
fortunate maréchal in the collection 
at Versailles: they represent him as 
a man of personable appearance, with 
uncommon vivacity of. expression, 
sharp grey eyes, a high forehead, 
rather florid cheeks, and the air of a 
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hundred thousand crowns.” The 
Baron de Fontanelle was broken alive 
upon the wheel, in the Place de 
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and Montbarrault, governor of Rennes, 
was imprisoned for a long period in 
the fortress that had witnessed Bi- 
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though promised a safe conduct to go 
and come if he would wait on Henry 
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prudent to retire into Germany; and 
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And is there care in heav’n? and is there love 

In heav’nly spirits to these.creatures base, 

That may compassion of their evils move? 

There is—else much more wretched were the case 
Of men than beasts. But oh! the exceeding grace 
Of highest God! that loves his creatures so, 

And all his works with mercy doth embrace, 

That blessed angels he sends to and fro, 

To serve on wicked man—to serve his wicked foe. 


SPENSER. 


I nave an old remembrance—'tis as old 

As childhood’s visions, and ‘fis mingled with 
Dim thoughts, and scenes grotesque, by fantasy 
From out oblivion's twilight conjured up, 

Ere truth had shorn imagination’s beams,’ 

Or to forlorn reality tamed down 


The buoyant spirit. 


Yes! the shapes and hues 


Of winter twilight, often as the year 

Revolves, and hoar frost grimes the window sill, 
Bring back the lone waste scene that gave it birth, 
And make me, for a moment, what I’was 

Then, on that Polar morn—a littlé’boy, 

And Earth again the realm of fairyland. 


A Fowler was our visitant ; his talk 
At eve beside the flickering’ hearth, ‘while howl’d 
The outward ‘winds, and hail-drops on the pane 
Tinkled, or down the chimney in the flame 
Whizz'd as they melted, was of forest and field, 
Wherein lay bright wild birds and: timorous beasts, 
That shunn’d the face of man; and oh! the joy, 
The passion which lit up his brow, to con 
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The feats of slight and cunning skill by which 
Their haunts were near'd, or on the heathy hills, 
Or ’mid the undergrove ; on snowy moor, 
- Or by the rushy lake—what time the dawn 
Reddens the east, or from on high the moon 
In the smooth waters sees her picture's orb, 
The white cloud slumbering in the windless sky, 
And midnight mantling all the silent hills. 


Ido remember me the very time— 

Though thirty shadowy years have lapsed between— 
"Tis graven as by the hand of yesterday. 
For weeks had raved the winds ; the angry seas 
Howl’d to the darkness, and down fallen the snows ; 
The redbreast to the window came for crumbs ; 
Hunger had to the coleworts driven the hare ; 
The crow, at noontide, peck’d the travell’d road ; 
And the wood-pigeon, timorously bold, 
Starved from the forest, near’d the homes of man.— 
It was the dreariest depth of winter-tide, 
And on the ocean and its isles was felt 
The iron sway of the North ; yea, even thef6wl— 
That through the polar summer months could see 
A beauty in Spitzbergen’s naked isles, 
Or on the drifting icebergs seek a home— 
Even they had fled, on southern wing, in search 
Of less inclement shores, 

Perturb’d by dreams 
Pass'd o’er the slow night- watches; many a thought 
And many a hope was forward bent on morn ; 
But weary was the tedious chime on chime, 
And hour on hour ’twas dark, and still "twas dark. 
At length we arose—fof now we counted five— 
And by the flickering hearth array’d ourselves 
In coats and ’kerchiefs, for the early drift 
And biting season fit ;. the fowling-piece 
Was shoulder’d, and the blood-stain’d game-pouch slung 
On this side, and the gleaming flask on that : 
In sooth, we were a most accordant pair ; 
And thus accoutred, to the lone sea-shore 
In fond and fierce precipitance we flew. 


There was no breath abroad ; each in its cave, 
As if enchanted, slept the winds, and left 
Earth in a voiceless trance: around, the porch 
All stirlessly the darksome ivy clung; 
All silently the leafless trees held up 
Their bare boughs to-the sky ;. the atmosphere, 
Untroubled in its cold serenity, 
Wept icy dews ; and now the later stars, 
As by some hidden. necromantic charm, 
Dilate, amid the death-like calm profound, 
On the white slumber-mantled earth gazed down.— 
Words may not tell, how to the temperament, 
And to the hue of that enchanted hour, 
The spirit was subdued : a wizard scene ! 
In the far west, the Pentland’s gloomy ridge 
Belted the pale blue sky, whereon a cloud, 
Fantastic, grey, and tinged with solemn light, 
Lay like a dreaming monster, and the moon, 
Waning, above its silvery rim upheld 
Her horns—as ’twere the Spectre of the Past. 





The Fowler. 


Silently, silently, on we trode and trode, 

As if a spell had frozen up our words :— 

White lay the wolds around us, ankle deep 

In new-fallen snows, which champ’d beneath our tread ; 
And, by the marge of winding Esk, which show'd 

The mirror’d stars upon its map of ice, 

Downwards in haste we journey’d to the shore 

Of Ocean, whose drear, multitudinous voice 

Unto the listening spirit of silence sang. 


Oh, leaf! from out the volume of far years 
Dissever'd, oft, how oft have the young buds 
Of spring unfolded, have the summer skies 
In their deep blue o’ercanopied the earth, 
And autumn, in September's ripening brecze, 
Rustled her harvests, since the theme was one 
Present, and darkly all that Future lay, 
Which now is of the perish’d and the past! 
Since then a generation’s span hath fled, 
With all its varied whirls of chance and change— 
With all its casualties of birth and death ; 
And, looking round, sadly I feel this world 
Another, though the same ;—another in 
The eyes that gleam, the hearts that throb, the hopes, 
The fears, the friendships of the soul; the same 
In outward aspect—in the hills which cleave— 
As landmarks of historical renown— 
With azure peaks the sky ; in the green plain, 
That spreads its annual wild-flowers to the sun ; 
And in the river, whose blue course is mark'd 
By many a well-known bend and shadowy tree :— 
Yet o’er the oblivious gulf, whose mazy gloom 
Ensepulchres so many things, I see 
As "twere of yesterday—yet robed in tints 
Which yesterday has lost, or never had— 
The desolate features of that Polar morn,— 
Its twilight shadows, and its twinkling stars— 
The snows far spreading—the expanse of sand, 
Ribb’d by the roaring and receded sea, 
And, shedding over all a wizard light, 
The waning nioon above the dim-seen hills. 


At length, upon the solitary shore 
We walk’d of ocean, which, with sullen voice, 
Hollow and never-ceasing, to the north 
Sang its primeval song. A weary waste !— 
We pass’d through pools, where muscle, clam, and wilk, 
Clove to their gravelly beds ; o'er slimy rocks, 
Ridgy and dark, with dank fresh fuci green, 
Where the prawn wriggled, and the tiny crab 
Slid sideway from our path, until we gain’d 
The land’s extremest point, a sandy jut, 
Narrow, and by the weltering waves begirt 
Around; and Bare we laid us down and watch’d, 
While from the west the pale moon disappear’d, 
Pronely, the sea-fowl and the coming dawn. 


Now day with darkness for the mastery strove ;— 
The stars had waned away—all, save the last 
And fairest, Lucifer, whose silver lamp, 
In solitary beauty, twinkling, shone 
"Mid the far west, where, through the clouds of rack 





The Fowler, 
Floating around, peep’d out at intervals 
A patch of sky ;—straightway the reign of night 
Was finish'd, and, as if instinctively, 
The ocean flocks, or slumbering on the wave 
Or on the isles, seem’d the approach of dawn 
To feel; and, rising from afar, were heard 
Shrill shrieks and pipings desolate—a pause 
Ensued, and then the same lone sounds return’d, 
And suddenly the whirring rush of wings 
Went circling round us o'er the level sands, 
Then died away; and, as we look’d aloft 
Between us and the sky, we saw a speck 
Of black upon the blue—some huge, wild bird, 
Osprey or eagle, high amid the clouds 
Sailing majestic, on its plumes to catch 
The earliest crimson of the approaching day. 


*T were sad to tell our murderous deeds that morn.— 
Silent upon the — beach we lay 
Prone, while the drifting snow-flakes o'er us fell, 
Like nature’s frozen tears, for our misdeeds 
Of wanton cruelty. The eider ducks, 
With their wild eyes, and necks of changeful blue, 
We watch'd, now diving down, now on the surge 
Flapping their pinions, of our ambuscade 
Unconscious—till a sudden death was found : 
While floating o’er us, in the graceful curves 
Of silent beauty, down the sea-mew fell: 
The gilinot upon the shell-bank lay 
Bleeding, and oft, in wonderment, its mate 
Flew round, with mournful cry, to bid it rise, 
Then shrieking, fled afar ; the sand-pipers, 
A tiny flock, innumerable, as round 
And round they flew, bewail’d their broken ranks : 
And the scared heron sought his inland marsh. 
With blood-bedabbled plumes around us rose 
A slaughter’d hecatomb ; and to my heart, 
(My heart then open to all sympathies,) 
It spoke of tyrannous cruelty—of man 
The desolator; and of some far day, 
When the accountable shall make account, 
And but the merciful shall mercy find. 


Soul-sicken’d, satiate, and dissatisfied, 
An alter'd being, homewards I return’d, 
My thoughts revolting at the thirst for blood 
So brutalizing, so destructive of 
The finer sensibilities, which man 
In boyhood owns, and which the world destroys.— 
Nature had preach’d a sermon to my heart: 
And from that moment, on that snowy morn, 
I loathed the purpose and the power to kill. 
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EARLY DAWN—LOVE AND HOPE. 


So ends the glory of the night— 
So dreary doth the morn appear— 
So pale my spirit’s warning light— 
So joyless to be lingering here. 


Are stars, indeed, but ‘dying fires? 
Is dawn, indeed, so deathly cold?— 
Grey images of chance desires, 
That perish while their leaves va- 
fuld ? 


Is all my soul’s unquenched love 
But the faint shadow of a dream ? 

Must all my hopes unstable prove— 
Uncertain bubbles of a stream? 


Shall all my heart’s outgoings back 
Unto their silent stream return— 

No mingling waters in their track ? 
Dull lesson, which with years I learn! 


That early life repaireth not 
The ending lustre of the sky ; 
So sadly fails my forward thought, 
I hope to weep—lI love to die. 


Oh inward, wasting, loving flame, 
That warms none other breast but 
mine! 
Which ever burns alone, the same, 
In my own being’s depths to shine! 


Not here affection finds its scope, 
Its heritage is fix'd above— 
Where shall my heart secure its hope ? 
When shall my spirit rest in love? 


-Oh! let me die at dawn— 
The stir of living men 
Would call my warning spirit back 
Unto its home again. 


But at the early light 
Existence seems afar, 

Back in the depths of parted time, 
As fading planets are. 


Let me go forth alone, 
Before the sun uprise, 

And meet the springing of the moon 
In its own distant skies. 


Yes! let me die at dawn— 
The stir of living men 
Would call my waning spirit back, 


. 


Unto its home again. 


SONG. 


Vow no more: I did not think 
Love could die so soon ; 
Sigh deceit to other maidens 
Underneath the moon ; 
Sing thy songs beneath their bowers— 
Gather them thy choicest flowers. 


Weep no more: thy tears are false 
As a morning vapour; 

Write no more thy lays of love 
By thy midnight taper’; 

Love is fading in my bosom 

Like a rosebud’s scatter’d blossom. 


Yet I thought thou once wast true, 
Even as now I doubt thee; 
I can never smile again 
If I live without thee ; 
Was the treachery in thy will? 
Dost thou surely love me still? 


A NIGHTLY REMEMBRANCE. 


Do angels haunt the scenes of earth ? 
Then whither dost thou roam? 

Not in the city’s teeming heart— 
Not in thy quiet home ; 


Not where the twisted yew-tree 
hangs 
Above thy death-hush’d grave ; 
Not where the alder's. trembling 
boughs 
In the blue midnight wave. 


But in the cumbrous solitudes, 
Where mountain shadows dim, 

Rest in unenter’d vastnesses 
Where never moonbeams gleam. 


Let none intrude to mar the peace 
Of thine eternal thought, 

For thou didst love those solitudes 
Where giddy life was not. 


Rest in thy great unbroken love 
Of still imaginings, 
Which nought but death could teach 
to thee— 
Which nought but dying brings. 
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SIR ROBERT PEEL'S POSITION ON NEXT RESUMING POWER. 


SoMETIMEs we see events, impend- 
ing through a long period and brood- 
ing over men's expectations, gathering 
silently under causes so determinate, 
and strengthened by tendencies con- 
curring so entirely to one sole result, 
as at length to assume that character 
of grandeur which belongs to the in- 
evitable. Such an event, so prepared 
by circumstances, so matured by a 
clamorous succession of public neces- 
sities, is the approaching return of 
Sir Robert Peel to power. It is an 
event not directly promoted by him- 
self; not solicited by his supporters ; 
favoured by no intrigues, pointing to 
no interest of faction; and yet it is 
universally felt to be certain. If of 
any administration whatever, formed 
in past times under any conflict of 
principles, we may assume of this, 
that it will rest upon the acquiescence 
of the nation. So long as a strife 
exists between an unlimited theory of 
Reform and a hostile policy of Con- 
servation, it is hopeless for any minis- 
ter to caleulate upon a general popu- 
larity. That condition of luxury for 
a political leader would be a condition 
of torpor for the public service ; and 
as little to be wished for by us as it 
is to be expected by him. But thus far 
we rely upon a pretty tolerant state of 
feeling towards Sir Robert, even in 
the most revolutionary section of our 
Reformers—that, of all Conserva- 
tives, he is notoriously the most in- 
dulgent towards the temper of occa- 
sional reform ; reform as indicated by 
some real official experience, but not 
as the vis animatriz of a general re- 
volutionary scheme ; and next, because, 
from all the signs of the times, we 
judge that any such indefinite ‘profes- 
sion of reform, such an unconditional 
policy of change, has now lost any 
footing which if once had in the na- 
tional a poo ee believe that 
any gener tation for @ purpose 
of generat ‘ning, would now meet 
with the merest toleration.’ We are 
of opinion that the very acquiescence 
and tranquillity, which we emcee | 
in the public temper under thé ‘pro: 
pect of d Peel administration, puts this 
question out of doubt. There is no 
man hlind enough to suppose, that 
any large theoretic projects of recast- 


ing our constitution, could wear a pro- 
mise of patronage or favour under 
such a leader. And it is reasonable, 
therefore, to conclude, that no such 
projects any longer exist amongst a 
party large enough to be formidable 
for us or hopeful for themselves. 

We believe the great Reform mania, 
which has agitated our public atmo- 
sphere in varying strength through the 
last eleven years, to be now at length 
ebbing to its very lees. It has passed 
through all its natural stages; it has 
had time to exhaust itself by a regular 
commensurate experience; and a- 
mongst that body who ever lent it 
the terror of a tumultuary support, 
amongst the immense mass who un- 
derstood it in the sense of a combined 
plau fur making a totally new distri- 
bution of the national property, it has 
gradually died away by such absolute 
disappointment as will effectually gua- 
rantee its profound abeyance, until 
this generation has passed away with 
all its recollections. To fancy that 
poor labouring men, working for their 

aily bread, would have made those 
effurts and demonstrations which nine 
and ten years ago they did make—on 
No expectations more personal than of 
that inconceivably small inerement 
for their political influence, which, in 
the very highest result, could have 
settled upon themselves individually 
—is a chimera too wild for discussion. 
For such a poor fractional privilege, 
which, by ceasing to be a narrow dis- 
fitction, would cease even to be an 
ornament, these children of labour 
felt all the eynical scorn which ‘it ‘de- 
served. What they had put their 
faithin—what they had been instructed 
to put their faith in—was a thorough, 
perfect, searching récasf of the entire 
national property, by which thousands 
would suffer, but millions wére to gain. 

It does not reflect upon a poor 
man’s tiderstandiig, that he should 
imagine such effects to be ‘ possible 
under such a division; nor; when we 
think of the plans’ agitated in many 
nations and in many times for a com- 

osition with the national creditor, 
rae it necessatily reflect upon the 
ality of his ‘conscience that he 
hod! contemplaté such a’ re-dis- 
tribution as desirable. A poor mah 
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entertains pretty generally an obscure 
notion of the mode by which the 
existing arrangement of property has 
been reached. He is not at all sure 
but injustice and unequal combination 
may have had as much to do with it 
as just industry and honourable enter- 
prize ; and in this country there is an 
old traditional faith in the omnipo. 
tence of Parliament to stamp a sanc- 
tion upon that which otherwise might 
be unlawful. Granting such anew di« 
vision of funds to be wrong per se, a 
poor man believes that P.rliament 
could make it right. 

But, wrong or right, with plausible 
grounds or none at all, it is certain that 
the poor man of 1832 did believe in the 
coming revolution of property which we 
here notice. He was tempted into lend- 
ing the terrific support ofhis order, and 
carrying its numerical weight to the 
cause of Reform, under a delusion 
that Reform was a gentle name for a 
fierce but salutary experiment. He 
was encouraged in this belief by many 
who knew better ; and under a notion 
that such a process of spoliation was 
not always to disorganize a state, but 
sometimes, with proper sanctions, the 
sole means of re-organizing an old 
state when deeply diseased, and that 

. perhaps all nations, at periodic inter- 
vals, went through a similar course of 
remodelling. This was the principle 
on which so tempestuous an effort 
was carried forward in the early stages 
of Reform; and the history of Great 
Britain will not be truly written if this 
extensive but very natural delusion 
amongst the poor is overlooked as the 
inner strength of the reforming cause. 
No man likes to acknowledge his own 
past extravagances; stillless when their 
disappointment has been signally re- 
corded ; least of all when that disap- 
pointment, unmitigated by the slight- 
est apology from those who deluded 

_ him, or by any injunction to hope better 

from future efforts, seems to challenge 
some error, some vice, some taint in 
his original hopes. Where his politi- 
cal leader refuses to recognise any 
failure of his expectations, ¢hat is in 
effect to deny the sspoctaon as ever 
having been reasonable or just. These 
leaders and exciters in reality affect 
now to put out of view, not even con- 
sciously to regard as possibilities, those 
motives which secretly they knew, and 
they know to have been, the sole mo- 
tives; motives to which they them- 
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selves daily contributed by words, 
spoken, but not written—by statements 
insinuated, but not avowed—in order 
that no evidences might exist against 
themselves when the. day of promises 
had passed, and the days of perform- 
ance were sinking into large arrears. 
A man blushes to acknowledge antici- 
pations which his friend will laugh at 
as romantic, and which his enemy will 
throw in his teeth as wicked. But he 
has not, therefore, hidden from him- 
self these painful recollections; and 
the readiest way to brighten them into 
fierce reaction will be—a second time 
to ask him for a second effort of poli- 
tical agitation. Manet alti mente 
repostum. If he still broods over the 
social arrangements of property as a 
wrong and an oppression—if that de- 
lusion still abides with him—he has 
learned, at least, to view the proposal 
of redressing it through political com- 
bination as a second and more intoler- 
able wrong ; so much the worse than 
the other, as mockery and insult are 
worse than violent wrong. And not 
for himself only, but for many who 
will belong to the next generation ; for 
the children who surrounded his fire- 
Side during that carnival and jubilee 
of impracticable visions, those many 
conversations must have faded to the 
last mortifying trace by which he 
sought to propagate his own hopes, 
and to strengthen his own belief, 
through sympathy widely reverberat- 
ed, before another co- operation can be 
demanded from the poor by selfish 
political incendiaries towards any 
vague purpose of general reform. 
For a solitary object, such as a corn- 
law delusion—for an object not too 
large to be obtained by petition from 
Parliament—a partial or a local con- 
federacy may again take effect between 
the poor and interested demagogues ; 
but never again, so long as the. deep 
remembrances survive from the cruel 
illusion of their hopes between 1830 
and 1835, can a popular agitation be 
won in England to any scheme of 
organic change, such as is meant to 
operate by overawing Parliament, orby 
violently changing places with the rich. 

It is not only that this bitter ex- 
perience must have perished with its 
lessons, before again the poor would be 
seduced into a commerce so treacher- 
ous ; but also it must be remembered 
that, even in 1830, even for that single 
experiment, the poor could not have 
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been seduced had it not been that 
Parliament itself, and public life in all 
its departments, bore testimony at the 
time to some deep-seated internal con- 
vulsion. It was reasonable in any 
man to believe, from the indications 
every where apparent, that some ele- 
mentary force was acting on society 
equal to its total decomposition and 
renewal; vast changes were resound. 
ing from France ; and at home a spec- 
tacle never seen before, viz. a most 
ancient body—the supreme council 
of the kingdom — suddenly laying 
aside all resistance, and resigning it- 
self to revolution as to a fate that had 
become inevitable ; the king, the aris- 
tocracy, no longer denying the call 
forReform, but unanimously preparing 
for such a process, as now confessedly 
beyond all human means of evasion, or 
resisting it only so far as regarded the 
particular terms of their capitulation : 
all thisunexampled commotion, renew- 
ing the images of the French states-ge- 
neral in 1789, inaugurating a mighty 
revolution notyet exhausted, furnished 
to poor men, already credulously pre- 
disposed towards the idea that social 
institutionshad been, perhaps, origin- 
ally one vast creation of fraud, some 
rational plea for believing that at 
length nature and conscience, or the 
contagion of panic, was recalling 
society to an ampler equity; that 
a Parliament thoroughly reformed 
would first be found equal to the duty 
of reforming the laws of property ; 
and that, under a body of commission- 
ers controlled by this beneficent senate, 
such are-assignment of lands and chat- 
tels would be effected as hencefor- 
ward to leave no absolute pauper in 
the land, and to make dependence a 
forgotten state. Doubtless this was 
an error impossible to men of extended 
judgment: but it was no error at all 
to believe that some unexampled 
movement was abroad amongst us; _ 
that a power had suddenly arisen like 
frenzy or brain-fever, setting in to- 
wards extreme revolutions ; and that 
the only chance for moderating its 
excesses was by concession and re- 
treat for the moment, reserving all at- 
tempts at opposition until some reac- 
tion should begin to disclose itself. 
Never before, within the knowledge 
of man reasoning and reasonable, had 
there been so abrupt a transition from 
atemper almost of harsh bigotry in 
ove direction, to a mere effeminacy of 
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relaxation and conceasion in another, 
as revealed itself in the bosom ofthe 
English aristocracy within a few 
weeks of one single summer. In its 
degree, merely by the quantity of its 
excess, to this hour the revolutionary 
fever of 1830 remains somewhat of a 
mystery. But whether it can be fully 
explained, or not explained, out of the 
various unexpected concurrences of 
that summer, such as the death of an 
unreforming prince, the accession of 
a more weak and conceding sovereign, 
the profound sympathy with a French 
precedent just then unfolding itself— 
at all events, the coincidences moving 
towards revolution were of that rare 
character which cannot often recur. 
And what we insist on is, that such a 
sanction to extravagant hopes once 
again must recur in the external as- 
pects of things, before we can reason- 
ably fear a similar movement of 'li- 
centious expectation and licentious 
combination amongst poor working 
men ; that this is one condition indis- 
pensable to such a delusion ; that the 
other condition is, the previous obli- 
vion amongst the poor of their own 
bitter disappointment in this memor- 
able case, leaving them after eleven 
years with sad remembrances of com- 
plex delusion, but otherwise precisely 
where it found them; and_ that 
neither of these conditions taken se- 
parately would be sufficient, that both 
jointly are requisite, for recalling an 
ees manta of national agitation; . 
which mania having once existed, 
must not be called historically impos- 
sible, but which assuredly, by all laws 
of probability, can hardly revolve upon 
us for many centuries to come. 

Such are the two extremes, or out~ 
ermost terms, of our memorable re- 
forming interlude between 1830 and 
1841; an earlier term, in which the 
movement manifested itself as a fierce 
access of disease, as a frenzy sudden, 
dangerous, and past all control; a 
later term in which, having run its 
course, the same principle puts on the 
type of collapse, of hopeless prostra- 
tion, and of almost penitential mortifi- _ 
cation for the delusions to which it had 
lent itself, and the half criminal hopes 
which it had excited. The crisis 
or acmé of this frenzy, we take to have 
been coming forward about four or 
five years ago. The worst stage was 
then past. And the way in which that 
change connects itself with Sir Robert 
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Peel’s recall to power, is this :—conti- 
nually, as any symptom of relapse oc- 
curred, or any feature of the old mor- 
bid virulence was restored by accidents 
of public life, the restiveness renewed 
~ itself towards all proposals of a Con- 
servative government, as that which 
would finally stamp out the last sparks 
of a vast conflagration still lingering 
in its embers. Gradually this violence 
appeared to decay: and in that pro- 
portion we could not doubt but gra- 
dually we were surmounting the dis- 
ease with which we had been inocu- 
lated in 1830. Next came a temper 
of absolute reconciliation towards the 
Conservative party. Then came re- 
peated proofs, from electioneering 
contests in towns which had once been 
the strongholds of Reform; that the 
seales were shifting their proportions ; 
that the balance of influence, even 
amongst the Reformers, was passing 
over steadily to the Tories. And, for 
the last two years, the tendencies of 
Sir Robert Peel’s party into office have 
rather resembled a movement of gra- 
vitation, restoring some weight that 
had been violently projected into its 
natural place, than any result from 
efforts of partizanship. Consequently, 
the point of view in which we now re- 
gard a Peeladministrationis—as fixing 
a period to our long revolutionary in- 
terlude ; as proclaiming a final termi- 
nation to all conceits of changing 
Great Britain into a republic; aud as 
announcing that, after great waste of 
national effort, after imminent peril, 
after needless anxiety, after an ever 
memorable delirium, we are once 
again clearing the deep shadows of 
eclipse—once more emerging into our 
old luminous course of action, resum- 
ing ancient principles, and an ancient 
spirit of moderation. 

That a Peel cabinet is good and va- 
lid evidence for so much—that, under 
the circumstances which introduce it, 
such a goverament may be taken asa 
monument that the waters of the great 
deluge have subsided—to us seems un- 
deniable. For that a Peel govern- 
ment should be tranquilly contem- 
plated for an hour by any section of 
Reformers, is a proof that they feel the 
Reform cause to be a hopeless interest. 
And, in facts the expectations of all 
men have pointed in that. direé- 
tion for the Jast two years. But 
when the anticipation has been of 
such duration, the subject of anticipa- 
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tion ought naturally to hold by a te- 
hure in some reasonable proportion ; 
for with us, and it is a characteristic 
point of difference between ourselves 
and France, there is in any ease no 
external demand for novelty in our ad- 


_Ministrations; so that any cheerful 


acquiescence in a promised govern- 
ment, implies a readiness to abide. by 
its principles for a series of years. 
The public service, we must be sure, 
suffers essentially by frequent changes 
in the government, even where those 
changes are, upon the whole, for the 
better in point of principle. In France, 
also, this inconvenience from changes 
too multiplied is powerfully felt ; but 
it is there overruled by a transcend- 
ent necessity, affecting the king per- 
sonally. 

Perhaps it may be worth while 
to pause for a moment, whilst we state 
our own view of the cause which 
is at work in producing so con- 
tinued and so rapid a succession of 
cabinets in France: This cause, we 
believe, lies in the hostility between 
the interest of the reigning king and the 
hereditary instinct of the people. It is 
a mereinstinct of the French people, an 
indefeasible propensity of the national 
vanity, to affect a state of warfare. On 
the other hand, war, being always con- 
ducted by French armies for thé last 
fifty years as a mode of revolutionary 
excitement, either the national chief 
must lend himself to that excitement, 
or he must fall before it. In any case, 
such a war would infallibly react upon 
the present king aud his family with 
ultimate ruin. Tiiis is acutely felt by 
so pradent a prinve; and as, on the 
part of almost every minister in turn, 
there is an adulterous commerce with 
the belligerent spirit as the sole ob- 
vious means of courting popularity, in 
compensation there is necessarily on the 
king’s part a perpetual counteraction to 
this ministerial mode of intrigue, by 
preparing the means of vitiating the mi- 
nister’s popularity, or of overthrowing 
his power precisely at the moment when 
the popularity or the power might be 
applied with effect to the kindling of 
awar. Just when the unprincipled 
servant has been painfully sowing the 
seeds of a quarrel, or just as he has 
matured his expansion of the natforal 
resources for meeting so dreadful an 
explosion, the king, who has beén 
watching him all along, sees that ‘tlie 
time has arrived for breaking up his te- 
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nure ofoffice—either by himin- 
capable of popular confidence through 
al overw. shower of royal. fa- 
yours, (a method of ruining a dema- 
gogue which, amongst ourselves, was 
practised successfully upon Mr Pul- 
teney and others;) or he defeats his 
power by introducing dissension be- 
tween the minister and his colleagues ; 
or, if no blander mode presents itself, 
‘by a summary act of power he lays 
him aside seasonably, before the wily 
man has finished his schemes for pla- 
cing the nation at his back. Some- 
times, again, he is fortunate enough to 
damage a minister by embroiling him 
with the Chambers. But, through all 
this variety of artifices, unhappily 
made indispensable to his own safety, 
the king pursues steadily one uniform 
purpose—that of evading the popular 
danger by defeating the popular mi- 
nister; in this way restoring the 
equipoise of the national balance be- 
tween peace and war; and using a 
large succession of ministers, asso many 
pawns atchess,for maintaining his game 
against the people, without need of 
risking more capital advantages. 

It is our great happiness, mean time, 
in England—that no such conflict of 
inclinations exists between the sove- 
reign and the people. Rarely does any 
necessity arise for suddenly dismiss~- 
ing an administration, unless where 
. a principal minister is obviously using 
his power to perpetuate a false policy 
by an act of Parliament, as Charles 
Fox in relation to India. ‘Farmore fre- 

uently, it is not the sovereign (as in 

rance) who primarily sacrifices the 
minister to the necessities of his game 
against the people; but the people, 
who, by forcing upon the sovereigna 
change of policy, compel a change of 
ministers as the means of fulfilling 
that object. And, generally speaking, 
it is agreeable to the gravity of our 
nation—that a cabinet not originally 
acceptable to the people, or even, sus- 
picious to the people by the quality of 
its principles, should be allowed a 
sufficient trial, if tried at all, for..giv- 
ing an effectual probation to:its scheme 
of policy, We Conservatives, for in- 
stance, have been as willing to look 
on passively, whilst, the Melbourne 
ministry were revealing their, ‘ capa- 
bilities,” as any more, confiding .sec- 
tion of politicians: . Above all things, 
we felt it to be. desirable, that.such 
menshould not be allowed theprivilege 
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of pleading an insufficient trial. And 
the Tee ce of that course has been 
justified by the event. For most cer- 
tainly, we should never have known 
of what this Melbourne ministry was 
capable, had the last six years been 
intercepted from our national expe- 
rience, by a different selection of ad- 
visers on the part of the reigning so- 
vereign. Never would it have been 
held possible that British statesmen 
should lend themselves to the main- 
tenance of an electioneering system 
confessedly founded in fraud. It would 
have been held a mere extravagance 
of spleen to put the case as to any 
party whatever—whether they could 
stake their own official existence upon 
the upholding of such a system. Sim- 
ply to suppose, by way of hypothesis, 
what time. and chance have brought 
within our knowledge—for instance, 
their connexion with Mr O'Connell, 
the nature of its degradation; the pre- 
cariousness of its tenure—all this would 
be regarded as malignant slander if 
it had been merely prefigured as a 
thing possible by the speculator, and 
not recorded as a reality of public ex- 
perinee by the . neutral historian. 
reams, scandals, fiction, and fiction in- 
coherent in itself, as unplausible as un- 
charitable, would have been thesw 
ing reply—* Incredulus odi” wo 
have been the outcry fromevery man— 
had that part of the Melbourne annals 
been presupposed;or prophetically de- 
scribed, not historically deduced, which 
concerus their tenacity of offices Would 
it any where have found credit—that - 
in an English parliament, considering 
what hereditary rules have bounded 
and restrained the blank energies ‘of 
power in all parties by turns, any body 
of statesmen whatsoever should have 
disowned the authority and coercion 
of adverse majorities? And this: not 
once or twice, but so often that no 
man charges his memory with the 
number of their defeats; any more than 
he would care to count the oaths of 
dicers, or to keep a register of smug. 
glers’ perjuries. Were each: bostile 
majority upon capital points of policy 
to, have inflicted a gun-shot wounds by 
this time the body of that Melbourne 
ministry would have been not so mach 
riddled like a sieve,-as. laid into: one 
vast. confluent uleer, ‘They. even take 
a pride in their humiliations ; andy as 
a witch reads. prayers’ backwards, 
they seem to have diseovered: some 
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preposterous or inverse glory in the 
number of beatings which they have 
digested. And we repeat—that no- 
thing short of the actual experience, 
would have made credible the possi- 
bility of that experience when affirm- 
ed of any English state party. 

The reader will deeply misconceive 
us if he views this abstract of the Mel- 
bourne ministry in any light of railing 
against their persons. In facts, sepa- 
rated from judgments, there never can 
be any railing ; and there would be 
an easy resource for every public man 
under the reaction of his own con- 
duct, if a pointed rehearsal of his de- 
linquencies were liable to challenge as 
seurrility. The sting lies in the acts, 
not in the words. However, it is not 
our practice to traffic in personalities, 
no matter whether true or false. Nor 
is this rehearsal of notorious features 
in the Melbourne government of a 
nature to be confounded with any 
mode of cuipable personality. The 
use, the application, will determine 
the quality of thereproach. We have 
noticed these points at all as carrying 
a graver value than belongs (or, we 
hope, could belong) to a simple ap- 
preciation of a ministry now rapidly 


nearing to that extinction which will 


probably be final. It is for a higher 
end, for a purpose of comparison, 
that we fix the reader's eye upon that 
particular degradation, amongst other 
degradations, which involves itself in 
* pertinacious clinging to office. We 
all know that some great criminals 
«have been thought almost to redeem 
the evil of their lives by the magna- 
nimity of their deaths; and of one 
such criminal Shakspeare tells us— 
that nothing in his whole life had so 
much become him as his mode of 
quitting it. This sentiment, precisely 
inverted, expresses the peculiar dis- 
tinction of the party now in office. 
Degraded as their career may have 
been, their perverseness in closing it 
surmounts its other degradation. The 
vassal of O'Connell should with diff- 
culty, one might think, have added to 
that claim upon the general disre- 
spect another equal pretension. But 
this Aas been found possible. And 
because there is a rich weight of in- 
struction in one expression of the mi- 
nisterial refractoriness on this occa- 
sion of resisting their fate, we solicit 
a close attention whilst we point its 
true moral to the understanding. 
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When a man has to die upon a 
scaffold, rarely indeed can it hap- 
~ that all indignation is not swal- 
owed up at the moment in sympathy 
with human suffering; yet even in 
such circumstances, where it taxes 
the ingenuity of the ingenious to de- 
feat our pity, such a result can be ac- 
complished. We remember a case, 
shocking and scandalous, to have been 
exhiditcd in public, where a criminal 
carried his pusillanimity so far as ab- 
solutely to cancel: the pity of the by- 
standers : contempt, sad even as a pos- 
sibility in such a case, predominated 
as the final sentiment amongst the 
crowd. Long after all resistance was 
vain, he still continued to resist ; and 
he dishonoured the last struggle, for 
which meek submission was the soleap- 
propriate grace, by resolutely clinging 
with his feet to the woodwork of the 
scaffold, and refusing to meet his fate 
until mere exhaustion surrendered him 
to the last abyss. Now, by compari- 
son -with all other administrations, 
that of Lord Melbourne—or, more 
strictly, Lord Melbourne individually 
—has exhibited a similar perversity of 
tenacious despair. Chop off his hands, 
he clings by his feet; chop off his 
feet, he clings by his teeth. And in 
reality, even these images do not ex 
press the intensity of that last despe- 
rate struggle hy which Lord Mel- 
bourne has clung to his seat. The 
case is altogether personal to Lord 
Melbourne; he only of the present 
cabinet has so committed himself ;— 
but still we can well believe that the 
motive was not personal—that, with 
his easiness of nature, no such appalling 
tergiversation would have been adopt- 
ed for any interest of his own—it was 
by consulting other interests than such 
as affected himself directly, that he 
could ever have consented to put on 
record an exhibition so scandalous in 
an English Prime Minister as that - 
which we are going to expose. It is 
a great coercing force with a good- 
natured man—to know that a whole 
brotherhood of men, some being, per- 
haps, his intimate friends, look up to 
him as the general trustee and deposi- 
tary of their common welfare. The 
silent consciousness of such a fact, 
makes a stronger appeal to a man’s 
kind feelings than any clamour that 
could be imagined. So driven, so 
coerced, so distracted, we imagine 
Lord Melbourne must have been— 
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before he would consent to that last 
desperate effort at retrieving popula- 
rity, by professing to have altered his 
views on the Corn-Laws. Fancy not; 
reader, that our meaning comes with- 
in the correction of those moral com- 
mon-places upon the magnanimity of 
frankly confessing an error when you 
see it, or the true wisdom of not mis- 
taking obstinacy for self-consistency. 
Had Lord Melbourne professed to 
have received new lights on the ques- 
tion, and acknowledged that he had 
hitherto acted under some misconcep- 
tion, perhaps a shade of suspicion 
might have rested on the critical sea- 
sonableness of such a sudden conver- 
sion ; but otherwise, the chief practi- 
cal anxiety would have been, to learn 
the nature of that misconception 
which could so grossly avail to ob- 
struct a great minister's view of the 
true public interest. What was it 
that he had thought? What was it 
that he did think? It would be highly 
instructive to know. And every pro- 
fessor of political economy through- 
out the three kingdoms, would have 
stood on tip-toe, with his pen and his 
note-book, ready for taking down the 
confessions of an elderly sinner convert- 
edfrom Corn-Lawism? But Lord Mel- 


bourne pleads to no such confession. 
He denies altogether that he has 


changed any opinion. That is not 
his case, Then, what is? Something 
must have changed—what is it? It is 
the circumstances that have changed, 
replies the premier. Now, the effect 
of that word circumstances is, at once 
to translate any question into another 
word; aud, generally speaking, we 
receive it as an intimation that the 
same private concerns of the person 
using it are connected with his re- 
serve, so that good-breeding checks 
us in pressing our enquiries. But 
what can there be of a private bear- 
ing in a gentleman’s intercourse with 
the Corn-Laws? Flirting prevails 
certainly in quarters where one would 
not always suspect it; but surely no 
man flirts with such a mistress as po- 
litical economy? Yet some meaning, 
then, ought to be in this memorable 
declaration. Lord Melbourne was 
that minister who had publicly pro- 
nounced it to be * maniacal”—that 
was his very word—to tamper with 
the Corn-Laws. He also, the same 
Lord Melbourne and no other, was 
that minister, who, under a desperate 
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necessity of going out, angled—if it 
were but for a nibble of popularity— 
drew upon his resources as for a final 
stake—by this profession of readiness 
to repeal what, some months before, 
it had been very midsummer madness 
to touch. . To account for this as- 
tounding self- contradiction, to prevent 
people, on a double argument, from 
suspecting his sanity of mind—(Ist, 
Asin a case which he had himself. 
made a test per se of lunacy; 2dly, 
from the enormity of the transition, 
a transition from one policy to its 
polar negative )—he protests that no 
change was in him, he thought as 
he had ever done, viz. that it was 
maniacal to touch the Corn-Laws, 
given the existing circumstances of 
1840; but that, in 1841, these cir- 
cumstances—all or some—had shifted, 
leaying the general argument exaetly 
as it had always been, but affecting 
its application to the particular case, 
The data were no longer the same; 
the case to be reasoned upon in 1841, 
was not what it had been in the pre- 
vious year. 

Now, a brief inquisition will put 
that allegation to rest. How was it 
different? Let the finger be placed 
upon the particular point which had 
shifted. Two of the most ordinary 
arguments for the Corn-Laws may be 
expressed in six words:—Ist, That 
simply, as a mode of DrrenpENcE 
upon possible enemies, any large re- 
sort to foreigners for the chief sup- 
port of life would be perilous. 2dly, 
That as a mode, pro tanto, of dimi- _ 
nishing our rural population, it would 
tend to a_Mat-Composirion of our 
social state. These are two of the 
strong arguments used in behalf of re- 
straints on the foreigucorn trade. Now 
it is self-evident, that neither of these 
is of a nature to be affected by any 
changes that a few years could produce. 
A third argument has been derived 
from the quantity of Suippine re- 
quired for any large importation. .All 
the navies of the world, warlike or 
commercial, applied constantly (win- 
ter and summer) to this object, would 
not avail for importing the total corn 
consumption of Great Britain. Even 
a two months’ consumption would 
transcend any disposable means. If 
then you propose to import little, the 
answer is, we have usually done so; , 
and, in this way, you make no change. 
If you propose to import much, then 
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this Pte? A Sed with 
more and more severity as the quantity 
iereases: How is it possible for Lord 
Melbourne to mean that this element 
has changed — that the relation of 
available Suirrine has changed ? 

Too palpably it has not: and thus 
are three principal grounds of the one 
side, out of which, ‘by any possibility 
eould a change arise ‘for the other 
side; summarily disposed of. The 
quality of our population, the degree 
of our dependency, the relative ‘ad- 
justment of our commercial shipping, 
or of any that. could be hired—all 
three ate of a nature to change only 
through vast ranges of time. Andsofar 
the absurdity is too gross, that the case 
of 1841 could have shifted from that of 
1840, to be faced deliberately by any 
man, desperate or not desperate; bank- 
rupt in argument or not bankrupt. 

But there is a fourth topic in the 
same direction, far less understood, and 
which at this time might demand an 
independent consideration. Subtler 
disputants will say—* You do not 
understand. You shape the dilem- 
ma of more or not more in the im- 
portation, so as to make an absur- 
dity follow either way. For, if we 
should say more, then ‘you show that 
these three arguments would in that 
precise proportion press more and 
more cogently. And, if we should 
say, not more, but the same, then you 
reply that we make no change. The 
“no change” is useless; and the par- 
ticular change is ruinous. But the 
case is far otherwise. The true argu- 
ment is not hiteither way. For what 
we say is—import no more, not -a 
bushel more; but allow this: present 
importation as a free importation: 
make -it liable to no duty under any 
circumstances; make it permanent, s6 
as to. be counted-on by growers and 
importers, by buyers and sellers—and 
mark what follows. The price of 
corn here and every where is such as 
to-cover the dearest growth. Not the 
best qualities of soil, but the worst, 
are what govern the price; as a teacher 
taust adapt his lesson, not to the quick- 
est pupil but tothe slowest. Now, if 
you would let the English market de- 
pend to a certainty upon receiving one 
fixed part of its demand from the best 
qualities of foreign soil, you would by 
that one act knock off from our Eng- 
lish machinery the lowest rounds of 
the ladder—not much in amount, but 
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very much in effect. For each round 
knocked off would knock off, say five 
shillings a quarter; and three such 
rounds knocked off would reduce the 

ricé by fifteen shillings. The exist- 

ng price is not required to the upper 
qual of soil; they could supply the 
market at a much lower rate, but it is. 
required by these lowest rounds, since 
the price must be'such as to cover the 
worst equally with the best; and for 
the same article at the same time there 
cannot be two prices.” 

his is the stronghold of the Corn- 
Law enemies. And how is it met? 
Pasily and decisively thus. Granted, 
we say. True it is, as you allege, 
that our prices—that every body’s 
price for corn—must depend on this 
descent, or devolution as we will call it, 
through ranges of different machinery. 
Each separate range attaches its own 
separate increment to the price. But 
what then? By your plan, you sim- 
ply transfer this devolution ; and as 
soon as ever it is transferred toa fo- 
reign land, the same steady range of 
increments commence there which 
heretofore has operated at ‘home. 
Now, even with the increments from 
bad machinery, (that is, bad soils,) 
after all, our English prices differ by 
little more fron Prussian prices than 
by thecosts of freightage. But, on your 
reformed plan, we shall have the fo- 
reign increments to pay, and the 
freight beside. Besides, the incre- 
ments on our own soils are somewhat. 
compensated’ by ‘superior skill and 
capital, avd roads and advantages 
of great neighbouring towns. But in 
Poland these compensations will cease. 
Briefly; you Reformers argue through- 
out upon the assumption, that the 
ptice in Poland will remain what it 
was. But it cannot. As soon as 
ever the “devolution”. commences, 
necessarily its effect will be the same 
as it has been here—viz. to adjust the 
price to the lowest round, and not to 
the highest round, which at present 
governsin Polish Prussia. For observe, 
however overlooked that fact may be 
by Corn-Law opponents, the existing 
price in Prussia is founded upon the 
fact, that as yet the very flower and 
élite of the soils has furnished the 
whole growth. Andwhy? ‘Because 
the native working population cannot 
use wheat. They rely upon rye. 
Thus you see at present only that 
Polish wheat, which is: grown under 
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most unusual advantages, and those 
advantages cannot continue. . Make 
a fixed demand for England, the devo- 
lution will begin to operate in right 
good earnest; and in the following 
year you will see a price founded upon 
three descents or more, and affected 
by three corresponding increments. 
Perhaps there is not. within the 
annals of human experience such an- 
other case of short-sightedness in ar- 
gument, as that which in this corn 
question relies upon the present temp- 
tation of Polish prices as the ground 
and sole justification of a particular 
change for England, which English 
change, by very necessity of its oper- 
ation, must inaugurate its earliest 
steps by destroying that Polish 
temptation for ever. Aman advo- 
cates a measure of economy otherwise 
even alarming ; and, being asked for 
his reason, gives such a reason as 
could not survive the first movement 
of his own measure. Foreigners, 
says he, can afford us what we want 
at a lower price. Yes, now; in this 
instant now: because what the fo- 
reigner. offers at present is that small 
amount, equal at the most to fourteen 
days’ consumption of this country, 
which is fitted for the market of chance, 
and which, not being called for in this 
year, can be held over until another 
year. Consequently it is so small, 
amongst a rye-fed population, as to 
come within the productive range of 
select, favourite show soils—soils that 
may be called prize soils—privileged 
soils. But in that same hour when 
you add to this market of. chance for 
all Europe, a second demand, fixed, 
stationary, for England, (though it 
were but for one month of our enor- 
mous consumption,) all this gay holi- 
day scene ceases ; regular * devolu- 
tion”. commences ; increments begin 
to expand; and precisely that series 
of effects opens upon us in Poland 
which heretofore had existed amongst 
ourselves ;—but with this sad differ- 


ence, that, along with its evil, formerly 
it had brought two compensating 
blessings ; one being no less than in- 
dependence, and the other a healthily 


proportioned population. Whereas 
now we shall have the same evil, and 
aggravated. by freight, but without 
the blessings. 

We have taxed our energy to point 
the logic of this chief argument, which, 
for the sake of easy recollection, may 
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be called the “ devolution” argument. 
For here it is that the main strength 
of delusion lies; since the wretched 
Reformer stil] deafens us with protest- 
ing—that it is not reasoning at all, and 
therefore cannot be sophistry, which 
he is here employing. Jt is “ a fact,” 
a “stubborn fact,” he still: yells into 
our ears, And itisso. The temp- 
tation of a lower average in foreign 
prices is a fact; though, by the way, 
prodigiously exaggerated: but it isa 
fact which melts away from the mo- 
ment when you apply it to a fixed 
permanent advantage. It is like the 
old contract between Protagoras and 
Euathlus, which ceased to be a con 
tract from the very moment when it 
was claimed by regular course of law. 
It is like (ia logic it is like) the at- 
tempt to get up a subscription for a 
public benefactor as having been dis- 
interested ; from the instant he accepts 
of subscription, he ceases to be the 
man whom the subscription contem- 
plated; he is no longer disinterested. 
In fact, the greatest caution is requi- 
site in dealing with truths which are 
provisionally such, but lose their cha- 
racter as soon as they are acted upon. 
This caution we have applied ourselves 
to the statement of the argument, be- 
cause. it is in its own nature slippery 
ground ; a man easily loses his footing 
if he does not keep. both eyes vigilant ; 
andit is here especially, wherethe great 
crowd of lax thinkers will indistinetly 
conceive some palliation to lurk for 
Lord:. Melbourne’s too memorable 
pleading. But here, less than any 
where else, could such a palliation be 
found. For the reader sees—that if 
time, through chance and change, 
could. at all modify the circumstances 
concerned, it must be for the worse. 
If. any. revolution, for instance, in Po- 
lish society, had begun to develope 
the capacities of wealth hitherto slum- 
bering in that nation—if any effectual 
demand from within had begun to 
draw upon the Polish soil—such a 
change would but argue that the ma- 
chinery of- graduated: devolution had 
prematurely come into play ; and:that 
the foreign increments, which would 
at any rate replace our English de- 
erements, had already advanced by 
some stages. On this road, Lord 
Melbourne would be headed back with 
instant confusion. And so upon all 
other roads. Possible conciliation for 
him, with any mode of truth, or sem- 
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blance of truth, or merest apology for 
truth, that custom es endure = 
rplexity might privilege, cannot 
ee | by the most indulgent friend 
of this minister. What he pleaded 
is not only false in fact, but it is not 
within the compass of possibilities that 
it should be other than false. 

But why have we taken so much 
pains with a single case of hollow and 
fraudulent pleading? Why have we 
searched its doubles, through the cost 
of a corn-law discussion ? We repiy— 
that, as regards a corn-law discussion, 
even on its own account, our true corn 
interest is not ineligible as a topic for 
continual review upon nearing any 
great crisis in our party history ; it is 
well to rehearse at intervals its capi- 
tal merits, and perpetually to shift the 
lights in surveying it ; so that upon a 
measure which is but too specious in 
its prima fronte pleas to poor men, and 
which is but too sure of revolving up- 
on us at every period of public dis- 
tress, men’s minds may be familiariz- 
ed with the sophistries of the case. A 
false logic, which, by a subtle ventri- 
loquism, is made to speak through 
hunger and famine, whilst in fact it 
does not speak through those states 
of suffering, except in proportion as 
delusion prevails, ought to be stripped 
of that delusion. And such an expo- 
sure is never entirely out of place. 
But mean time, our immediate reason 
for stirring such a discussion, was 
simply because Lord Melbourne had 
himself stirred it in connexion with 
that last effort of desperation for re- 
taining office by regaining popularity. 
He had not scrupled to hang out a 
final lure for popularity upon that path, 
which, as a man of honour, he had for 
ever closed against himself. As the 
sole available artifice for re-opening 
this path to a partial popularity, he 
had not scrupled to plead that change 
of circumstances, which, upon exami- 
nation, turns out to be as inconceiv- 
able for the understanding as it is un- 
true in fact. He had thrown out his 
lure, he had supported it by this plea, 
on one of those memorable occasions 
which challenge the attention of Eu- 
rope ; viz. when a great change is seen 
gathering over the policy of a leading 
nation. Corresponding interests then 
begin to vibrate through the remotest 
links that connect us with the whole 
household of Europe. For the par- 
ties, that is, in effect the policy of Eng- 


land, cannot alter without disturbing 
the whole world. Curiosity is then 
sharpened — attention is fixed —the 
sense of responsibility is deepened in 
him who meets these extended inte- 
rests, who replies to this curiosity, who 
sustains this attention. He speaks 
with a proportionable gravity. He 


weighs his words. He gives to us the 


right of trying and searching them 
with rigour. His authority to men's 
minds is that of British Premier, and 
his accountability to us all is commen- 
surate with that influence. His debt 
of truth and gincerity is but another 
form of his power to persuade. 

Under such a summons, under such 
an obligation to traffic only with truth 
—to rely upon the majesty of plain- 
dealing—we have a right to consider 
this last effort of Lord Melbourne for 
re-grasping his lasting tenure of office, 
the apostasy which he avowed, the 
utter falsehood by which he maintained 
it, as artifices so criminal in his station 
that they form a criterion for appre- 
ciating the merits of his cabinet. The 
fact that he consulted other interests 
than his own, does but the better qua- 
lify his separate and individual act to 
stand as the representative act of his 
whole cabinet. 

Now, then, starting from the ideal 
of an intriguing government—willing 
to purchase popularity by indulgence 
to the worst of popular delusions, and 
to maintain office by any sacrifice of 
principle—pass to the appreciation, by 
tests the very briefest, of a cabinet 
such as Sir Robert Peel may be ex- 
pected to form. The nation has seen 
how readily he retired from office in 
1835, how cheerfully he resigned the 
cup of power when scarcely tasted, 
upon the first indication of any ad- 
verse forces in the main currents of 
the national will. The nation has 
seen how inexorably he refused office 
when shorn, in any one function or 
mode of access to the royal favour, of 
those privileges which complete the 
circle of control, without which a 
minister cannot perfectly guide that 
system for which he is to answer. In 
any case it is a manifest duty of a 
chief minister to consult the pleasure 
of his sovereign, except when it would 
prepare a conflict between his minis- 
terial functions. Every body feels 
how painful it must have been to Sir 
Robert, that his first communications 
with his royal mistress should force 
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him upon an ungracious necessity, 
such as no queen will ever relish, and 
which a youthful queen of so little ex- 
perience could not possibly under- 
stand. To the nation, who better ap- 
preciated the case, and felt how me- 
ritorious a sacrifice it implied of all 
that his heart would prompt to the 
stern command of his conscience—this 
one uncourtly resistance of the up- 
right leader to any compromises with 
his rigour of principle, did moreto en- 
dear and dignify the man than a whole 
public life will generally accomplish. 
For it was remembered, that Sir Ro- 
bert had not been a fortunate man as 
regarded power. Every thing had pre- 
destined him to a long career of office 
in the supreme place: in ordinary 
times he would have been prime mi- 


nister of this vast empire for the last 
fifteen years. The manliness of his 
character, so true to the national 
standard ; the soundness as well as the 
moderation of his political principles ; 
his intellectual accomplishments, his 
sympathy even with the fine arts, 
which is now becoming so appropriate 
a grace to the dispensers of state 
bounty; lastly, his princely fortune, 
which exempts him from all necessity 
of abusing the public patronage— 
all recommended him to the confi- 
dence of the British people. He had 
received a regular official training. 
His manners, and his propensity to a 
sort of Wolsey splendour in the ha- 
bits of his life, fitted him for courts.* 
And, upon the whole, it is not once 
in two centuries that we see so many 





* It is possible that some misinterpreters of past phenomena in our party annals, may 
lend themselves to the delusion prevalent amongst foreign writers on English politics, 
that Sir Robert, as not originally connected with the aristocracy of the land, cannot be 
acceptable in that quarter at least. For we have seen various Frenchmen of high rank, 
when treating our affairs in a philosophic spirit of enquiry, explain the whole moral 
of Mr Canning’s career, as though it borrowed its life and meaning from the fact, that 
he was dissociated by accident of birth from the nobility. Now, as to Sir Robert Peel, 
his nearest relatives are already allied with ancient and patrician houses. But the 
whole hypothesis rests upon a misconception. Mr Canning was not disrespectable by 
his origin. His family was sufficiently good, had his temper been other than it was. 
He stood upon the same general level as that of Sir Robert Walpole, whose ancestors 
had been country gentlemen for ages; each belonged by birth, therefore, to the gentry 
or minor noblesse of the land. “ In his cups,” as Lord Bolingbroke used to say of 
Walpole, “ he fancied for himself a far higher descent from crusading founders ; but this 
was generally treated as a craze of Sir Robert’s by men who were really of high blood.” 
And yet no man ever wielded power with more personal authority thas Sir Robert 
Walpole, after he had raised himself above patronage, and rested upon Parliamentary 
weight. The error about Mr Canning is this: He was unacceptable to some of the 
haute noblesse ; but why? Not at all as a novus homo: such a ground of opposition 
could not prosper in this country at this time; but because he, being a novus homo, 
being a parvenu, was understood to have formed the plan of doing without the aristo- 
cracy, of dispensing with such support in an ostentatious spirit. His arrogant 
assumption in the House as a ‘‘ creator” of political balances to Europe—[ “I 
created in South America the means of resisting,” &c.|—-made it generally felt that 
he misconceived his plan. A great orator he was in the class of artificial orators ; but 
far from a great minister in. avy sense. Vanity, however, though expressing a false 
equilibrium of character in a British leader, might have been pardoned. But it was 
felt that he was an unsafe minister. He was not steadied, or pledged to the stability 
of our institutions, by a great property, like Sir Robert Peel. Quite as little was he 
steadied by Sir Robert Peel’s highstoned principles. He stood upon his pretensions 
as a gay rhetorician ; he stood upon intellectual pretensions, which can never be lis- 
tened to with safety for one moment, as conferring titles to power in great empires. 
The very terror of revolutions is, that they open too unlimited a career to insulated 
talent; and Mr Canning was exactly the man that, like Neckar, would have bent 
before any revolution that borrowed strength from the democracy. Not meaning the 
phrase in an unkind sense when speaking of a man of genius, he was felt to be some- 
what of an adventurer. He could be bribed—by flattery. He had also a shade of 
vindictive feeling as regarded the aristocracy. On the whole, it was rightly felt by 
men so sagacious as the Duke of Wellington, that he was capable of compromising 
any principle which he professed, And finally he did compromise them, as the price 
of his brief elevation. 
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advantages of nature and of fortune 
concurring to one man’s elevation. 
Yet all these advantages, so rare and 
select, have been defeated by one 
thwarting current in popular passions, 
One dark cloud in the aspect of public 
affairs, has obscured the meridian 
period of Sir Robert's life— that 
period in which power, and the tri- 
umphs of power, are most acceptable 
to the feelings. A man of less prin- 
ciple would have accommodated him- 
self to the prevailing disease. A man 
of less activity would not have felt his 
exclusion so keenly. Repose has its 
own attractions ; and aman ofso cul- 
tivated a mind might, perhaps, have 
found indemnities in a dignified lei- 
sure for all that his public career had 
denied him. But Sir Robert Peel 
possesses in peculiar strength the ta- 
lent for business, which makes it dis- 
tressing to abstain from public affairs. 
He has the gift of leading and com- 
bining parties in difficult times, And, 
where a reasonable ambition has once 
taken that direction, no distinction 
can be imagined more flattering toa 
man’s hopes than that of guiding a 
great empire like England or France 
through the better half of one genera- 
tion, no disappointment more acute 
than by any means to have missed it. 
Yet the nation saw Sir Robert deli- 
berately creating for himself, by the 
delicacy of his public scruples, a re- 
newed exclusion that might easily 
combine itself with future accidents 
so as to operate for life. 

Here was a triumph, a power, a 
practical exemplification of conscien- 
tious principle, such as few men are 
ever summoned to exhibit. And no 
man could doubt the future fidelity to 
his principles in that man, who had 
himself raised the sole bar to himself 
in the most critical moments of his 
public life, which, after all, merely as 
a restraint upon his power of action, 
he might have subsequently removed 
by intrigues, or have disarmed by 
concession. But he—but this elevator 
of political morality—but this leader 
so happy and exemplary in the casu- 
istry of his public trials, if he has 
been less fortunate in their personal 
results, would not condescend to win 
from favour (which must ever be 
doubtful in its sources) those powers 
which he knew to be the very consti- 
tutional arms of a minister’s office ; 
so that, wanting these means of regu- 


lar influence, he must be thrown upon 
others not regular. In that one in- 
stance he raised a monument of cau. 
tion and instruction to his successors, 
such as a life of political successes 
could not exceed in grandeur. 

Since then his conduct has been in 
the same spirit. Majorities have fol- 
lowed his public movements almost as 
often as he stirred—either to correct 
an abuse, or to defeat a combination, 
But so far from seeking to improve 
these constant advantages into personal 
triumphs, he has actually taught his 
opponents to convert his forbearances 
into a novel order of rights in them- 
selves. Not that he, in this estimate, 
has retreated from pressing majorities 
into a party service; but rather it 
seems that majorities per se in a large 
succession have no party force, mean- 
ing, or obligation. And at length we 
witness this result—that office opens 
to him in a long perspective more by 
the slow euthanasy of all the princi. 
ples that opposed him, than as a dis- 
tinct expression of any victory which 
he has designed. Finally, we may 
sum up the national sense of his merits, 
so as to take in a corresponding ex- 
pression of. the demerits weighing 
against the adverse party, by adopt» 
ing for Sir Robert Peel the sort of 
motto in which Cicero couched his 
opinion of a great compatriot—* Il- 
lum non modo suis virtutibus, sed pa- 
riter alienis vitiis, magnum esse vide- 
mus, et deinceps populo universo fu- 
turum gratissimum ; tam huic populo 
semper faventi, quam illi alteri olim 
refraganti.” 

We pursue with pleasure the many 
indications, thus favouring the belief 
which we have expressed, of a more 
settled era now dawning upon us, 
And we are satisfied so far that we 

ield to no romantic illusion in be- 
ieving, that, when once the trade of 
Reformer ia extinguished—when the 
general unlimited promise of reform 
has ceased to be a hopeful speculation 
—when a bounty is no longer offered 
onthat mode of deception, concurrent- 
ly all systematic agitation must die 
away. For the tempters have no 
motive, and the tempted are under no 
fascination. And, under those cir- 
cumstances, at least this great bless- 
ing will be restored to us, that no ab- 
solute loss of power—none of that 
enormous waste in the public energy, 
which La Place, the great geometri- 
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cian, pointed out as one of the worst 
results incident to all efforts at Re- 
form, to the abortive efforts equally 
with the suceessful—can, for the next 
generation, force a movement of re- 
gression upon us. We shall at least 
benefit by the whole extent of that 
natural progress. which Providence 
assigns to nations, where the folly of 
man does not interpose to invert our 
tendencies, But in reality,. under 
such appearances, a danger might be 
possible ia the opposite direction, Sir 
Robert Peel, if he were personally 
hostile to reform, might seem to have 
a great power for evil. For if any 
disposition to protect abuses as such, 
should in him personally happen to 
fall in with that inevita»!e torpor to- 
wards Reform which will succeed, for 
the next ten years, to the preternatu- 
ral stimulation and excesses of the 
reform spirit through the last ten 
years—it will carry a mischief of de- 
cay into the publie service, only less 
ruinous than the spirit of frantic 
change to which it has naturally suc- 
ceeded. We Conservatives could 
as little wish to see the object of our 
veneratioa—in the wise institutions 
which we possess—perishing insensi- 
bly by internal decay, as perishing 
avowedly by external assaults. Both 
forms of danger we deprecate alike; 
and the first, if it has the advantage 
of acting by far slower stages, is also, 
on the other hand, far more insi. 
dious. 

But, having mentioned La Place as 
an enlightened enemy of all systema- 
tic reform, and certainly as no merely 
theoretic enemy, since he spoke from 
the saddest of all experiences, the to- 
tal review of his own life, we will use 
his testimony upon that subject gene- 
rally, and upon that peculiar by- 
question which arises incidentally, in 
summing up our antigipations from a 
Peel government-——whether it is at all 
likely that any excessive disgust to- 

‘wards the principle of Reform, co- 
operating with a jealousy in the same 
direction on the part of a great popu- 
lar minister, could, in any enlightened 
part of Europe at this day, avail to 
throw the true Reform interest much 
into arrear. It is true that La Place 
was found, individually, ta be a very 
bad secretary of state, and was even 
laid aside; but this arose from defect 
of business talents, and from too much, 
rather than too little, of the philoso- 
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phizing spirit applied to public busi- 
ness, Neither must the reader allow 
himself to undervalue the testimony 
from so long an experience stretching 
through periods so rich in experiment, 
as though it were shaped to meet the 
tyrannical views of Napoleon; for in 
fact it was delivered in three most 
thoughtful works, of which two at 
least were long posterior to Waterloo, 
La Place, it is well known, had many 
times, in cases inaccessible to ordinary 
mathematics, found a powerful re- 
source in the science of probabilities. 
The limits within which the errors of 
the case lay, the possibilities which 
bounded the expectations either way, 
throw a powerful light, by comparison, 
upon questions often previously lying 
in total darkness. Accordingly he ap- 
plied, through the doctrine of chances, 
considerably improved by himself, a 
means of approximation, when he 
could not directly come into contact 
with the object ; and he felt his way 
tentatively when he conld not see it 
under the light of demonstration. 
Many interesting problems in the con- 
stitution of juries, as to the question 
of a majority or of an unanimous ver- 
dict being required, and if through a 
majority, by what particular numeri- 
cal preponderance the verdict should 
avail; and many problems, again, as 
to the nature and tendencies observ- 
able in the ordinary decisions by vote 
amongst deliberative assemblies; he 
was able to treat more decisively. by 
this form of mathematical approach, 
than simply as vague moral probabili- 
ties weighed in the varying scales of 
opinion. He therefore, on a general 
review of the Reform interest, as it 
might be supposed to be left at the 
time of his own decease, avowed it as 
his opinion, that in France or Eng. 
land, where so general an illumina- 
tion existed, and where this illumina- 
tion was concentrated for each country 
in two vast capitals, the largest in the 
world, and where there was a perio- 
dical parliament assembled, not liable 
to any intermission exceeding a few 
months, and thoroughly popular in its 
composition, no decays or torpors in 
the spirit of teformation could take 
effect. For in fact, as he urged, every 
act of parliament is pro tanto a reform, 
sometimes local, sometimes national. 
No interest can be supposed to droop, 
except that of systematic reform—re- 
form pursued as a trading speculation 
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under a general chance of benefit ; and 
that is—revolution. Now all revolu- 
tion, even where it originated in just 
principles, in clamorous abuses, and 
in hopeful methods of correcting 
them, was subject, as he held, to two 
separate perils: the very probable 
peril of being utterly defeated—that is, 
of finally resulting in conditions of evil 
never contemplated by any party— 
and secondly, at all events of causing 
a prodigious waste of energies in that 
generation which endured them, so as 
often to leave it far in the rear of its 
own practical condition half a century 
before. This result, by a term bor- 
rowed from Dynamics, he expressed 
as a loss of living force, (vis viva ;) 
which expresses happily the whole 
loss, both from misapplication of power 
to fantastic or unreal objects, and the 
loss, from future contingent necessities, 
of often treading back a long series of 
steps before the right road can be hit. 
But, in the mean time, as a general 
possibility, he rejected contemptuously 
the notion—that any fear could-rea- 
sonably exist, under our circumstances 
of advance or those of France, lest an 
individual, the most popular that could 
arise in times when favour in this di- 
rection implies opposition in the other, 
should have it in his power to check 
the true salutary currents of the re- 
forming principle. These, in fact, are 
now secured by the machinery of pub- 
lic life, combined with our intense re- 
action upon each other by the many 
means of accelerated communication. 
Sympathy, concert, organization, com- 
bination, now travel with the same 
velocities as thought. And the prin- 
ciple of motion is but too much favour- 
ed amongst Christian nations—the 
principle of conservation and repose 
too little. But we add the very words 
of La Place from one of those passages 
where he has communicated the lights 
of his own troubled experience :— 
«¢ N’opposons point une résistance in- 
utile et souvent dangereuse aux effets 
inévitables du progrés des lumiéres. 
Mais ne changeons, qu’avec une cir- 
eomspection extréme, nos institutions 
et les usages auxquels nous sommes 
depuis long-tems pliés. Nous con- 
noissons bien, par l’expérience du 
passé, les inconvéniens qu’ils présent- 
ent. Mais nous ignorons quelle est 
I’étendue des maux que leur change- 
ment peut produire. Dans cette ig- 
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norance, la théorie des probabilités 
prescrit d’éviter tout changement. 
Surtout il faut eviter les changemens 
brusques, qui dans l’ordre moral et 
politique, comme dans l’ordre phy- 
sique, ne s’opérent jamais sans une 
grande perte de force vive.” 

La Place was not yet aware, whilst 
writing this passage, of the dreadful 
Orleans revolution in 1830. None 
more confirmed his words. And it 
began then first to be perceived, as a 
regular consequence (no longer a 
chance consequence) of such convul- 
sions, that bankruptcy, the general 
failure of mercantile confidence, and 
(for some obscure reason still unex- 
plained) the universal stagnation of 
commercial traffic, followed in their 
train. The evils which react upon 
society from all modes of civil agita- 
tion, are a new discovery of our own 
days. These alone should cause us to 
welcome, with patriotic gratulation, 
the prospect of an era not likely to be 
clouded in that way. But whether 
another form of evil—whether war, 
upon an extended scale, is not likely 
to cloud the next decennium—is a se- 
parate question. Even in that case, it 
it will be happy for us if we should 
enjoy the presidency over our coun- 
sels of one who was formed undera - 
school of war ministers, and whose 
natural qualities dispose him as much 
to firmness against enemies as to mo- 
deration in our internal disputes. 

War, upon any scale, is a painful 
anticipation for those who are just 
escaping from a ten years’ warfare 
with domestic enemies—enemies who 
were striving as earnestly in effect to 
pull down the civil edifice of our hap- 
piness, as ever the most barbarous of 
our external enemies has striven to ruin 
our military grandeur. One thing, 
however, is consolatoryin this prospect: 


. the warfare of Reform, (if otherwise it 


were liable to revival,) never can go 
on simultaneously with literal warfare 
upon a large European scale. The 
first motions of Reform had been al- 
ways checked up to Waterloo, by 
mere pre-occupation of the public 
mind. Sympathy could not be won 
to any other subject than the war . 
with Napoleon; and the political 
purist, who wrote or who prated 
upon Reform, was unable to gather 
an audience. Nobody listened to 
his impertinences. And it was not 
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until that dreadful contest had ter- 
minated beyond hope of resurrec- 
tion, that English towns and villages 
began to find leisure for Mr Hunt, the 
itinerating Reformer. The English, 
in this case, resembled the stout Earls 
of Shrewsbury—those old pugnacious 
Talbots, of whom it was remarked, 
that in the fifteenth century, when 
their hot blood found a natural patrio- 
tic vent on the fields of France during 
the minority of Henry VI., no men 
were better sons and brothers; but 
no sooner was this escape for their 
angry feelings closed by historical 
changes, than they began to turn upon 
each other. And in the sixteenth, 
but especially in the seventeenth cen- 
tury, no households produced more 
deadly fraternal feuds. The strength 
of their vigorous natures expressed 
itself in their irritability. 

The foreign and literal warfare, 
meantime, is a thousand times more 
desirable than the intestine warfare 
between the Destructionist and the 
Conservative. It might be well to 
consider our relation to all the three 
wars—Chinese, American, and French 
—which at this moment threaten us, 


more or less nearly, with the necessity 


of making costly efforts. At present 
we shall notice only the first. 

As to this, we have a suggestion to 
make, which,,very sure we are, will 
not be slighted by Sir Robert Peel. 
For it is both urgent in itself, and it is 
as likely to go unnoticed for the fu- 
ture as in past years. Of late years, 
when wandering up and down the 
Mediterranean, various English travel- 
lers have made a discovery with re- 
gard to Turkish and Arabic inter- 
preters, which has long forced ‘itself 
upon our minds with regard to more 
Oriental agents of the same contemp- 
tible order. These Turkish inter- 
preters—being usually Mahometans 
themselves, sincerely impressed with 
the grandeur of that Ottoman nation 
whose realms and capitals they actu- 
ally behold, whilst of Christian em- 
pires they only hear a report, and 
seeing an easy opening to favour from 
both parties—have been naturally in 
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the habit of so colouring all Christian 
addresses to the Sultan’s government, 
or to his local lieutenants, as to meet 
the haughty expectations of the most 
insolent Mussulman; and for centu- 
ries have made us all—English, French, 
Austrian*—speak nothing which really 
wedidspeak, but exactly what they con- 
ceived that it was our duty to have 
spoken. Some of these fraudulent 
wretches have been detected. They 
have been overheard, by those who 
understood Turkish, putting such 
monstrous self-humiliations into the 
mouths of Englishmen, as would often 
have secured to themselves summary 
chastisement, had they been more gee 
nerally understood. And, hence, we 
easily comprehend those barbarous 
delusions in which for more than three 
centuries the Ottoman government 
has nursed itself. In this way the 
Turks have found it possible to reach 
the last stages of decay without sus- 
pecting their own condition. And it 
is only since the Russian armies have 
occupied Adrianople, that any truth 
has made its way into the Seraglio in 
the shape of a dreadful discovery. 
Hence we can understand how it was 
that Louis X1V., so mere an imper- 
sonation of ostentatious vanity, who 
called to a summary account many 
feeble states of Italy (Florence, Ve- 
nice, the Pope, &c.) for affronts of- 
fered to his dignity, submitted tamely 
to a far greater affront fastened upon 
his ambassador to the Porte. Partly 
it was that the remoteness of the 
scene, and the semi-barbarous condi- 
tion of the people, weakened the inte- 
rest of the case; but much more be- 
cause the obscurity of an oriental lan- 
guage hid or palliated the atrocity of 
the insult. That was mistaken for an 
Oriental rodomontade or hyperbole, 
which was in very truth and purpose 
the vilest of indignities. This most 
theatrical of Christian princes would 
have died of mortification, had he 
known the bitter degradations inflicted 
upon himself in the person of his re- 
presentative. 

Now all these Turkish frauds have 
gradually sunk to a jest, by comparison 





* The Spanish kings, in every generation, from an old religious principle of bigotry, 
which it would have been well had we also adopted in default of more national scruples, 
have always refused to be represented at Constantinople by any ambassador, envoy, 


or agent whatsoever. 
insulting a Christian monarch. 


He will not allow an opportunity to a “ Mahometan dog” of 
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with the corresponding frauds prac- 
. tised in China. In the midst ofall their 
gloomy pride and fanaticism, the Turk- 
ish leaders, though enjoying in their 
historical ignorance a happy privilege 
of oblivion, could not utterly hide from 
themselves, that for the two and a half 
last centuries they had been success- 
ively beaten by the Spaniard, by the 
Pole, by the Austrian, by the Rus- 
sian. But China, by the perfection 
of her ignorance, by the adaptation 
of her very maps and geography to 
the feeding of her conceit, and by vast 
remoteness from Europe, has been 
able to systematize a grossness of de- 
lusion quite inconceivable to western 
nations. Ip one point of their po- 
licy, brutal as is their general stupi- 
dity, they teach a lesson to ourselves 
which we ought to blush for requiring. 
If we seek to transmit any letter to 
their emperor, which addresses him 
in a tone of self respect on the part of 
the writers, and therefore to Chinese 
feeling in a tone of blasphemy, not a 
man can be found who will touch 
such a letter; far less who will take 
charge of it, or engage to forward it. 
But no sooner is the most insulting 
letter framed to our own sovereign 
from the Chinese authorities, than our 
childish commissioners, bowing and 
smirking, manifest an eagerness to ex- 
press how faithfully they will “ do 
themselves the honour”’ to convey this 
insolence into the hands of their sove- 
reign. They give effect to the vin- 
dictive malice of this odious people, 
which, but for our own collusion, 
would be as powerless even in their 
own eyes as their superannuated artil- 
lery. Not much above a year ago, 
aletter was addressed from the Chinese 
authorities to our young queen, which, 
by some decency in the personal ap- 
peals to her majesty, (for all Oriental 
princes, in the very midst of their 
scorn for a people, consider the ruler 
of that people as necessarily God's 
vicegerent,) easily prevailed on our 
weak representatives to undertake its 
transmission. And transmitted it was. 
Now, the tone of that letter was worse 
than insolent; for insolence might 
have been assumed as a mask for mor- 
tification. But the tone held was that 
of sincere gravity—mildly expostulat- 
ing with our queen as with an Arab 
sheik ruling over a horde of robbers, 
for not better restraining her maraud- 
ers. The British nation were treated, 
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and apparently in a spirit of stupid: 
sincerity, as a nest of obscure people— 
able, accidentally, to tease the outlying 
extremities of a great nation, but of 
course as too insignificant to expect 
aby more serious notice from a mighty 
monarch than simply the honour of a 
remonstrance to their ruler. Now, 
such a letter as this ought not to have 
been received. To the Chinese, that 
simple aet of receiving it proclaimed, 
upon their own maxims, an acknow- 
ledgement that its assumptions were 
true. Instead of burning or tearing 
the letter in their faces, we thus ac- 
credited, ratified, consummated, their 
viperous malice and their folly com- 
bined. 

The delusions as to facts are 
theirs ; but we ourselves are exposed 
to the most serious delusions as to the 
Chinese meaning, by the mendacious 
qualities of those translations which 
we consent to receive from our inter- 
preters. These interpreters, mani- 
festly British, are more palpably fal- 
sifiers from ignorance than the Turk. 
ish from fraud. They know little 
enough, perhaps, of the oral Chinese; 
but every body knows how much more 
difficult is the written Chinese, which 
it tasks a long life to master in any 
reasonable proportion of characters. 
At all events, the translations them- 
selves are good evidence that the 
translators are falsifiers. Even in our 
own literature, not one translation in 
thirty from the German, but is dis. 
figured by the vilest ignorance of the 
German idiom. Under the govern- 
ment of Napoleon, Chenier, who was 
personally pensioned by the state, and 
was sometimes employed to translate 
Spanish despatches, &c., shows by 
mistranslations the most childish, in 
his printed specimens from many 
Spanish poets, that he was a mere in- 
cipient student of that language, at a 
time when he was undertaking the 
Spanish literature, and when he was 
confidentially relied on by the French 
government. Yet, in such a case, the 
mischief had limits. Many Spaniards 
are always to be found in Paris; and 
too gross an error would at once have 
awakened suspicion. In China, on 
the other hand, there is nobody on 
our part to make a sceptical review of 
the translations; and sentiments the 
most impossible to a Chinese mind per- 
vade the whole documents. Thus the 
emperor is made to say at one time, 
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that the English must be made omer 
. ers and conducted to Pekin, * there to 
undergo the last penalties of the law.” 
This phrase is a pure fiction of the 
translator's: no such idea as that of 
the law’s supremacy, or a prisoner's 
death being a sacrifice to law and not 
to the emperor's wrath, ever entered 
or could enter an Oriental head—far 
less a Chinese head, Again, in 3 
more recent state-paper, the emperor 
is made to say that ove of the two na- 
tions militant must conquer, and one 
must die. Here the very insolence of 
mendacity appears in the translator. 
What Oriental potentate could by pos- 
sibility acknowledge a deadly or a 
doubtful contest? What Chinese so- 
vereign, nursed in the belief that all 
Europe is composed of a few petty 
islands in a dark corner of the world, 
abandoned by all respectable people, 
who admits into his maps no impor- 
tant state but Russia, and views him- 
self as a brother of heavenly powers, 
would ever present to his people even 
the hypothesis of such a dilemma ? 
The case begins in ignorance, and 
ends in mendacity. We shall never 


obtain one glimmer of the Chinese 
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meaning, nor they of ours, if some 
remedy is not instantly applied to this 
grossest of all abuses. 

Sir Robert Peel will as little neglect 
such a clamorous evil when brought 
under his notice, as he will neglect 
any other necessity of our eondition. 
If we must have war, we are satisfied 
that he is exactly that minister who 
wili the soonest restore peace, through 
the most uarelenting prosecution of 
the war. He will do his part, but 
we must do ours, aud must not act as 
some politicians recently did to the 
Melbourne government; even to that 
government they placed themselves in 
the wrong, (which was not easy to ac- 
complish,) by citing them to answer 
for having so insufficient a disposable 
navy, and yet denying them the 
funds which could produce a better. 
Sir Robert will justify our confidence 
in all things ; but he must have time 
for establishing honest agencies in the 
East ; he must have time for repairing 
the indolence of Lord Palmerston in 
the West; and he must have those 
means at his disposal for vigorous 
war, without which there is no sound 
restoration of peace. 
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A SONG OF REJOICING. 
Am—“ Dear Tom, this brown jug.” 


«¢ Goop-BYE to the Whigs—their departure’s at hand” — 
Is the cry o’er the length and the breadth of the land ; : 
*Tis re-echo'd in gladness from mountain and glen, ; 

And it sounds like a sea ’mid the dwellings of men ; 

All the folks that we meet are as merry as grigs, 

And each parrot’s repeating—** Good-bye to the Whigs!” 


So intense is the joy, so resistless the rage, 

That it knows no distinction of sex or of age. 
All the ladies rejoice—save some bed-chamber belles, j 
And our cradles the clamour triumphantly swell ; 

Even men of fourscore talk of burning their wigs, 

To proclaim, by a bonfire—‘* Good-bye to the Whigs!” 


Good-bye to the trimming and treacherous crew, 

Who ne’er meant what was honest, ne’er spoke what was truo ; 
A pack of Jew-pedlars, who knavishly sold 

Colour’d crystal for jewels, mosaic for gold! i 
Too long they’ve been running their raseally rigs, 
But the trick is detected—Good-bye to the Whigs! 


How they crouch’d to the Crown as to something divine, 
Till the breath of their flattery sullied its shine ; 

How they play’d off the mob with each popular theme, 
Till starvation and stripes put an end to the dream : 

But the rich man that revels, the poor one that digs, 

Now with equal delight say—** Good-bye to the Whigs!” 


What a budget they broach’d in their hour of distress! 
Ne’er were promises greater, performances less. 

To what savings in price would their projects have led, 
Half a farthing on treacle, with nothing on bread! 

He who cried, “ In the great name of Mahomet—figs!"’ 
Was not half such a boaster—Good-bye to the Whigs! 


When their course they began, how they snuff'd up the gale, 

How they crested their neck, how they. carried their tail ! ‘ 
Now sunk is their spirit and humbled their pride, 

And the tanner of Tamworth looks out for their hide. 

? Twas a shame to her Majesty’s coaches and gigs 

To be dragg’d by such cattle—Good-bye to the Whigs! 


With the father of falsehood their league is well known, 
And their friend while it lasted was kind to his own ; 
But the lease is now out and their glory departs, 

They have shot their last bullet and hit their own hearts: 
While the imps sent to fetch them are dancing their jigs, 
Let us sing, in full chorus—‘‘ Good-bye to the Whigs!” 


Good-bye to the Whigs! their dominion is o’er, 

By force or by fraud they can rule us no more. 

They may wriggle and writhe, but the struggle is vain, 
And long years will roll on ere they rally again. 

For in spite of some squeakings from Pat and his pigs, 
Tue Country has said it—** Good-bye to the Whigs !” 
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